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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOK 


My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions ; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modern inquiry on the various subjects hero 
examined.^ The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com- 
pilation, or, at the least, founded on the labours of 
others 5 but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par- 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

' [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the innnbers of 
the pages in which the several toj)ics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

- ^ This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would othenvise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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of my argument. In this way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the diflEerent 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate- 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par- 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Eigveda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of “Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
{apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto) I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc- 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con- 
ception of the coiu-se of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin- 
cipal topics in order. 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, but have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, Ger- 
mans, etc.’ In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men- 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad- 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com- 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultin ately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
comer of Hindustan ; and that, while they were con- 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti- \ 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula : for if we find that the Hindus originally pos- 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 

’ [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the elements in the ancestry of the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west, becomes strengthened ; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu- 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo- 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus -with those of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp, 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
result in the modern vernacular dialects of the north of 
India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which they are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only from the Mahomedan invasion; while the 
second and third (in a more or less different form) are 
common to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii.— vii., pp. 11—128) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (l) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to he found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century b.c., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka ; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em- 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations (z.e. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modern vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi- 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit ; (j) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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relation in whicli the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
In Section viii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far back as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
series of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec- 
tions, — it must at some period a little further back 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden- 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments, —drawn partly 
from the parallel case of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain pheno- 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,— are adduced in Section is. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna- 
cular language, and that the Yedic hymns were com- 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which aU spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Vedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera- 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis- 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may he disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Vedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Yeda, through the Hirukta, the Brahmanas, etc., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Yedas (the Eik, 
Tajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an- 
tiquity of the Yedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Yedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Yedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I Tevert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Yedic hymns 
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were composed can have been no other than the ver- 
nacular speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar Avere 
unknown, there could have existed anj' learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or ludo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ; — I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—357), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community of 
origin between the different nations by which they were 
spoken. I then go on to bring forAvard the further 
groimds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus ‘ belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Komans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus- 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparatfre philo- 

* [See note 3, p. is.] 
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logy are premised, in which it is shown how, by a com- 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can he 
distributed into different families, of which the seyeral 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par- 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages Avhich correspond 
with each other both in sound and sense ; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan- 
guages in their modes of inflection, as aa'oII as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ- 
ences Avhich these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shoAvn how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by assimilating new : and it is fimther 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in Avhich they differ are such as Avould grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, a Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all,— to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages ; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom- 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit j while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 267—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race;* 
and that, therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Komans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after- 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan- 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279— 
286) it is argued that there is no objection* arising 
jirom physiological considerations, i.e. from colour or 

” [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that aflnnity in language affords some pre-sumption of affinity in race.] 

* [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection.] 
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bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287 — 300) ex- 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con- 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra- 
tions are furnished) ; secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Weber, 


h 
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Spiegel, Eenan, and Pictet, who concur in the conclu- 
sion that the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
be sought, not in India, but, as Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif- 
ferent branches of this great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not be fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to be the point 
of departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued. Pro- 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Eomans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 322 — 329) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no case, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Deluge in the oldest form in 'which, it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work/ and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of IJttara KurUj the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I haye quoted, according 
to the yersions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relatiye to Airyana-yaejo, the supposed 
primeyal abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India.® Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must haye penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Eoth and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 
357) I haye endeayoiu'cd to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central proyinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
■writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I deriye a confirmation of 
the yiew that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I haye sought 

“ ’ [This jjassage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

® [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey sub.sequeutly 
altered, is here omitted.] 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con- 
clusion, (1) from the distinction dra'vm by the authors 
of the Vedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus ; 

(2) from the accounts occurring in the Brahmanas and 
post-Yedic writings, of the gradual adrance of the Aiyas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south ; and 

(3) from the well-established fact that the south -Indian 
languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i, (pp. 359—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Eigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasjms are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist- 
ing between the two. In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
biahmana, the Institutes of IManu, etc., this Avord is 
alwa^ s applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp* 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Yedic texts 
bearing upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty.. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex- 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, as an 
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invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
tbe savage character of the aborigines, as well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during Vhich the hymns 
continued to be composed, — how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to be applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in- 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I quote 
the well-known passage from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvati (which is in consequence pre- 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Satapatha-brahmana, which namtes 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvati eastward, across the river Sadanira into 
Yideha, or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 405—421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Eamayana, descriptive of the Eakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob- 
structed, and whose monarch Eavana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Eama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis- 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Yindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The 'epithets applied to the Eakshasas in 
the Eamayana correspond in many respects, it is ob- 
served, with those employed in the Eigveda to charac- 
terize the Dasjrus, Eakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
v, (pp. 422—423) contains gome Hindu traditions re- 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. D. Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar (including the important note by Mr. 

E. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidiau languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com- 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii“*, and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. From the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Samkrit, it is argued that * 
the people by whom the former class of languages were 
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Spoken originally (i.e. before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no afidnity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas, I then endeavour to show how the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus ; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Yindhya range into the Dekhan ; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit, — how, I say, these results har- 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west.® 

The Appendix'® (pp. 445—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character,” The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be- 
tween some similar letters have not always been very 

s [See note 3, p. ix.] 

[Portions of the Appendix and additions have now been incorporated 
in the earlier part of the volume.] 

“ [In the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagarl character 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; but tbe Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in- 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Eigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the Pirst Volume. The quotations from Durgacharya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society iu Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : 
“Etude sur la Geographic et les Populations Primitives 
duNordouest de I’Inde d’apres les Hymnes Vediques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and mgenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely with those which I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide.** 

** I allude to his conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Burnoufs Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455) ; and that the covmtry of the Kikatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India. 


[Edinbdbgh, I860.] 
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In preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Burnouf, Lassen, Cowell, Capaphell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Turnour, Faushdll, Kajendralal Mitra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstiicker, Roth, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
WTiitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Renan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Yullers, 
Schleicher, Pick, Crawfurd, Huxley, and G. Rawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re- 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; 76, ff. ; 221, ff. ; 230, ff. ; 
and 287, ff. ; as well as the statements of Gatha and 
Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff. ; have been 
greatly enlarged. 
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My conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
hut leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff., reference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Rigveda ; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
hy Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste- system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur- 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 


Edinburgh, 1871. 


J. M. 
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EERATA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page 17, line 15, for “ rffl/fWur” read ‘^dalldcladae.” 

„ 76, line 12, for " Saptasahka" read iSaplasataka." 

„ 94, line 17, for “irt/K/rfo” read "baladtlo." 

„ 192, 4 lines from the bottom, for “ Panigins” read “ Paingins.” 

„ 259, last line, /or “ Mahuhhashva” read “ Jljihabhashya.” 

., 332, note 109, line 2, for “ Hyreania” read “HyTcania.” 

„ 360, note 3, line 5, for ‘‘ viii. 226,” read “ viii. 22, 6.” 

„ 361, 7 lines from foot, for “Vrihad” read “Brihad.” 

„ 368, line 29, for “xvui. 8, 22,” read “xviii. 2, 28.” 

„ 370, note 30, line 3, for “ Valakhilya ” read “ Valakhilya.” 

„ 385, line 17, and note 63, line 1, fur “ Arjuni” read “Arjuna.” 

,, „ note 3, line o, for “i. 103, 3,” read “i. 104, 3.” 

Note.— Page 89, note, line 3, Prof. Weber suggests that "kadrano” in the 
works quoted is no doubt a misprint for “ kdino." 
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■VOLUME SECOND. 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

Ilf the first volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Vedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Eamayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the texts of the Veda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Rig and Atharva Vedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later books which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to have occurred between the Brahmans and Kshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history ; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan ; and 
(6) the Puranic descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bharatavarsha or India ; and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes ; and that in consequence of this dis- 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif- 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It win now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 
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the greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch (not, how- 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members ; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu- 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
sions is the following. First, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, thrt the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came into India. This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Vedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas ; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone; by arguments drawn from the com- 
position of such books as the Highantu, and Hirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the Upanishads, whieh presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian S'astras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship, ‘ and state of manners which they severally 
represent ; the Vedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 


1 The detailed treatment of this portion of the 
volume of this work, the fourth. 


subject is deferred to a later 
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mutability and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language are 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their several modem representatives, 
the older Sanskrit became gradually modified- into the Pall and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele- 
ments, — not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources, — it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular dialects of Iforthem India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under- 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection ; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. From these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations, — 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 
— by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken ; as weU 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

1 shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be- 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar- 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country before their immigration, and by" 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be Ulnstrated from the data to be found in the Vedic 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as weU as 
in the other S'astras of later date. 

2 The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
PalT, etc., will be considered further on. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY AND 

RELATIONS. 

Sect. I. — The North-Indian Dialects, Ancient and Modern. 

A STTRrET of the languages of ITorthem India reveals to us the fol- 
lowing facts. YTe find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity ; which is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzarati, etc., aU bearing a close re- 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First,^such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example ikara (god), detata (deity), svarga (heaven), stri (woman), 
purusha (man), jana (person) ; secondl^,' words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from loka (people), istri from strl (woman), mwnh from mulha 
(mouth), hhal from hhmtri (brother), hhatija from hhrutrija (brother’s 
son), hdhin from bhagtin (sister), ligah from vivaha (marriage), hhiitn 
from bhumi (earth), and innumerable others in Hindi ; thirdlyy^Words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial. 
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though not of the written, Aryan speech, such as in Hindi, Mj) 
(father), hltd (son), p~er (a tree), chauki (a chair), chuh (a blunder), 
Tchirki (a window), yAdyra (a dispute), hakherd (the same), dtd (flour), 
chatdi (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. '- Fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as ddmi 
(a man), 'aurat (a woman), Mkim (a ruler), Tidkim (a physician), 
durust (right), roz (day), dariyd (a river), roshanl (light), etc., etc. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear, for various reasons, that they cannot have existed for ever 
in their present form. 'When therefore, and how have they been 
created ? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North- 
Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to he universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages since the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. How it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after- 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects.’ 

^ This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Aufrecht. The 
same remark had been previously made by Mr. J. Beames, as will appear from a 
quotation which I shall make further on from his “Notes on the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi,” in the dourual of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

* We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Varaha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic origin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
allude to such words as hard, drikdm, liptd, amphd, suiiapha, dpoklima, rihpha, 
which are of Greek origin, and mukdrina, mukdvildj tasdij ftrslTf etc , which are 
derived from the Arabic. (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, II., 525 ff., and Weber’s 
Indische Literatnrgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254 and 263.) 
The following verse of Varaha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astro- 
nomers were indebted to the Greeks : — 

mUchhah hi yavands teshu samyak sastram idaitt stkitam | 
rishi-vat te ’pi pujyante kirn punar daimvid drijah \ 

“ For theTavanasareMlechhas; yet among them this scienceis thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin- 
dustan, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
language, which I copy in the Roman character ; — 

Haqiqat Urdu hi %ahan hi luaurgon he munh se yun sunl hai hih 
Dilll ehahr Hinduon he natdlh ehaujugi hai. Unhen he raja, parja 
qadlm se rahte the, aur apnl hhdhha lolte the. Hazdr haras se Musul- 
mdnon hd 'anwl hud. Sultdn Mahmud Ghaznavl dyd. Phir Ghorl 
aur Lodi hddshdh hue. Is dmad o raft he hd'is huchh zahdnon ne 
Hindu Musuhndn hi dmezisk pal. Ahhir Amir Taimur ne. . . . 
Hindustdn ho liyd. Unhe dne aur rahne se lashhar hd hazdr shahr 
men ddhhil hud. Is waste shahr kd hdzdr Urdu kahldyd. . . . Jah 
Ahhar hddshdh takht par haifhe, tab chdron {araf he mulhon se sab 
qaum qadrddnl aur faizrasdnl us hhdnddn Idsunl hi sunhar Jiuzur men 
dharjarna'a hue. Lehin har eh hi gogdl aur hoUjudl judt thl. Ihatfhe 
hone se dpas men len den saudd sulf suwdl jawdh harte eh zahdn Urdu 
hi muqarrar hdl. , . . Niddn zahdn Urdu hi manjte manjte aisi manji 
hih kisu shahr hi boll us se tahhar nahin hhdtiP 

“I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language : — The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Tugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own hhdhhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghori and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they are revered lihe Rishis : how much more a Brahman skilled in astrology 
(Colebrooke’s Essays, II., 410.) This trifling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries ; but the 
language of all these people was different. From their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, a camp 
(Urdu) language became established. ... At length, the Urdu 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine- 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex- 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahrattl, Guzaratl, and other Horth- 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (as has been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
{i.e. derived from non- Aryan tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here ; as First, how far back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahrattl, 
Guzaratl, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken? Secondly, 
what has been the process of their formation? and. Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover- 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro- 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguae Pracritic®, pp. 59 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d. I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: “To close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor- 
rupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects ; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit ; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
be shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Beames claims for the modern vernacular dialects a high anti- 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows : 

“ I would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un- 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. Ho 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Eoman to use only stately and euphonious words — a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modem EogHBli 
writers — was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins ; and the 
fact that the cognate Indo-Germanic languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating aU Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Yararuchi and 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
vernaculars. It wiU be sufficient if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them ; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Smiskritf at some stage of its development. 
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There is no difficnlty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date admitted into their 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces of northern India make use of difierent, but kindred, provin- 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source,® is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. Por as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language : and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modem vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the Horth-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtrl, S'auraseni, etc.) which 
preceded the modem vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant ; 
whereas the modem vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindi, Hahrattl, and 
Guzaratl, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modem than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac- 
teristic of language in general. 

® Mr. Beames says (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498) : “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin.” This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
the words which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common ; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may be original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or developments. 
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I shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved that 
the modem vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects : and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

First. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Vistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter- 
spersed, the language of which diflers from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India ; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci- 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculars is used. ' 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or MagadhI, which also is different from the modem vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mrichhakatl, 
S'akuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa are employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
afllnity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pali Buddhistical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, poKtical, and religious purposes. 
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But while we thus discover that Pali and different forms of Prakrit, 
such as have been described, were employed in former times, we can 
find no traces of the modem vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
Mahratti, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period ; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse- 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modem Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modem vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, i.e. the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces- 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will be forded by the Comparative Tables 
which will be given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock in- 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pali; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II . — The Prakrit Dialects employed, in ths Dramas. 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakrit 
langpiages stand to the modem vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mrichhakati, attributed to King S'udraka, and the Vikra- 
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morvai^i attributed to £alidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago,^) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago,® or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
vernacular dialects. For whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con- 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects,' it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter ; as, first, the inventors 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com- 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modem vernaculars; but yet exhibit a great 

' Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 
Mrichhakafi to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 n c. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
writer thinks that the Vikramorva^I, which is regarded as the work of Kalidasa, is 
more recent than the Mrichhakati, but does not assign any probable date (Introd. to 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the Mrichhakati was composed towards the 
end of the first century ajj., while the Vikramorvas'I and the S'akuntala (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
A.D. (Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160). Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xsxiii, xl, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of Vikramorvasi and S'akuntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. The Mrichhakati is held by the same author to be not earlier 
than the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

® Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160. 

« It is quite conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use in later works of the same kind 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded,— just as Latin, Sanskrit and Pall continued to be used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to he spoken tongues. ^ 
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breaking down and modification of the former. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will he specified further on. 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

English. 

Bhavami 

Homi 

Hun 

I am. 

Bkavasi 

Hosi 

Hai 

Thou art. 

Bharati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bharanti 

Honti 

Hain 

They are. 

TJttishtha 

Htthehi 

Dth 

Rise. 

Prapnomi 

Pavimi 

Pata-hun 

I obtain. 

S'rlnonii 

S'unami 

Suuta-hfln 

I hear. 

S'rinu 

Sunu, or Sunahi 

Sun 

Hear (imper.). 

Kathaya 

Kahehi 

Kah 

TeU. 

Dadami 

Demi 

Deta-hun 

I give. 

Dadati 

Dedi 

Deta-hai 

He gives. 

Dattam 

Dinnam 

Diya, Din 

Given. 

Nrityati 

Ndchchai 

Nachta 

He dances. 

Rakshami 

Rakkhami 

Rakhta-huij 

I keep. 

Dhuva 

Dhovehi 

Dho 

"Wash. 

Brumah 

Bollamo 

Bolte 

VTe speak. 

Patami 

Paremi 

Parts 

IfaU. 

Kishkas'aya 

Nikkalehi 

Kikal 

Expel. 

Ghritam 

Ghia 

Ghi 

Ghee. 

Mukha 

Muha 

Munh 

Mouth. 

Karyyara 

Kaj jam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Karna 

Kanna 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twam 

Tumam 

Turn 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tnjh 

Tujh 

To thee. 

Yushmakam. 

Tumhanam 

Tumhara 

Of you. 

Asti 

Atthi, or Achchhi 

Achchhe (Beng.) 

He is. 

Santi 

AchchUanti 

Achchhen (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, e.g., karma and 
karijya became in Prakrit respectively kamma and kajja, and finally in 
Hindi kam and kaj. The Sanskrit form rakshami (I keep) re-appears 
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in the Prakrit rokhhami, with the compound consonant ksh changed 
into TMi, but with ami the final aflSx of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
but the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi rakhtd, 
which does not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modem vernaculars on the other, will be found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following : — Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuchi ; Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguas Pracriticae; Delius’s Radices Pracriticm; the 
Mrichhakati, Stenzler’s edition ; the S'akuntala, BohtUngk’s edition ; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, 
TuUherg’s edition ; and the Vikramorva^T, Calcutta edition.’’ 

7 Since the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, and the Balaramayana of Rajat'ekhara, hare been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deva S'astrT, in the Journal called “The Pandit,” published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have been struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869. 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ Bhagavatl,” which is a species of Prakrit ; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the “ Saptas’ataka of Hala,” as a “ contribution to 
the knowledge of Prakrit.” 
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Table No. I. 

COMPAEATIVE STATEMENT OF THE SANSKEIT, PEAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES.® 




PRAKRIT. 




REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattI, 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 3. 126 

ghritam 

ghiam 

ght 

ghJ 

ghee. 

Mrichh. 3 1 

dadhi 

dahlnxydahin 

daht 

da him 

curds. 

Var. ii. 27 . 

mul:ha 

muham 

munk 

mukh 

mouth. 

Var. ii. 27 . 

hadhira 

vahira 

bahird 

bahird 

deaf. 

Var. ii. 27 . 

megha 

meho 

menh 

meah. dhao 

cloud. 

Var. V. 19 . . 

vadhu 

vahu 

bahu 

bdyakOf ball 

wife. 

Mrichti. 164. i 
168. . . .f 

sadhu. 

sdhuy idku 

sdku 

sdhuysdvakdr 

( good : 

( hanker. 

Var. iii. 3. 17. 

karyay karma 

kajja, kammo 

kajy kdm 

kaj, kdtn 

work. 

Var. iii. 17. 1 
Var. ix. 17. j 

arye 

ajje 

. . . 

. . . 

respectable. 

Var. ii. 10. 

garhhim 

gabbhin 

gabbhin 

gdbhan 

pregnant. 

Var. iii. 2. 50 

yog yam 

joggam 

Jog 

joga 

proper. 

Var. iii. 2. . 

rdjya 

rajja 

raj 

. . . 

kingdom. 

Var. iii. 27. \ 
Mrichh. 31. ) 

adya 

ajja 

V 


to-day. 

Vikr. 78. 79. 

vddyamdnaih 

rajjantehim, 

baJanS 

bajdu-iwm 

to sound. 

Var. iii. 3. . 

ardham 

addham 

ddkd 

ddkd 

half. 

Var. iii. 3. 50, 

karnnh 

kanno 

kan 

km 

ear. 

S’ak. 25. . . 

kharjuraih 

khojjurehim 

khajur 

khajur 

date tree. 

Mfichh. 104. 

( charmmakd ■ 

( rah 

ikumbhakd- 1 
1 1 
sarvam | 

^ohammarao 

ckamar 

chamhdr 

Chumar. 

Var. iv. 1. . 

kuinbharo 

kuml^r 

kumbhar 

potter. 

Var. iii. 3. . 

sabbam, \ 
sabbam / 

sab 

. . . 

all. 

Mrichh. 124. 

mvarna 

sovana 

sond 

soytem 

gold. 

Var. iii. 27. . 

sat yam 

sachcham 

sack 

sdch 

true. 

Var. iii. 4. 1 

Alrichh. 44. / 

chatidrah 

chando 

chdnd 

chdnd 

moon. 

Vikr. 23. . . . 

chandrena 

chdndaena 

• . . 

. . . 

by the moon. 

Var. iii. 28. . 

madhyah 

majjho 1 

manjkaldy 1 
majhold ) 

mdj 

middle. 

Var. iii. 12. . 

hastah 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh. 7. 120 

vriddha 

vuddha 

budkd 

. . . 

old. 

Vikr. 107. . . 

vriddham 

vuddim 

hudhiyd 

• . • 

old woman. 

Vikr. 121. . . 

Jyeshtha 

jettha 

jetkd 

muth 

eldest. 

Var. iii. 1. 50 

mnahti 

mutt hi 

mutthi 

fist : handful. 

Var. iii. 1. 511 
Mrich.28.142) 

ireshthi 

aetthi 

aeth 

set 

1 superior, 

( banker. 

Mrichh. 18. 30 

kashtkena 

katthena 

hath 

kdthl 

wood, a pole 

Mrichh, 18. 21 

iuskka < 

sukkha I 

sukhi 

sukhd, sukd 

dry. 

Mrichh. 53. . 

V 

sdkshin 

sakkhi 

aSkhi 

. . . 

witness. 


® This table (except as regards the transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed rerification of the 
references in col. 1, the labour of which, I thought, would hardly have been repaid by 
correction of a few possible inaccuracies. 
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BEFERENCE8. 

1 

1 SANSKKIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

Var. i. 20. and ( , , 

iii. 12. ... 

' pothao 

pothl 

Yar. m. 29. 1 
Mrichh. 54. ) 

puahlarah 

pokkharo 

pokhard 

Mrichh. 99. 1 
Var. iii. 29. j 

j dakshiw 

dakkhiru 

dakkin 

Lassen^ 363. J 
Mrichh. 97. 5 

\ 

' daktkinam 

dahinam 

d&hina 

117. . . .) 
Var. iii. 40. i 
Mrichh. 99. ) 

! 

paaehimah 

packekhimo 

pachckxm 

Var. iii. 1, . 

j hhaktam 

bhattam 

bhdt 

Mrichh. 104. 

j grnnthi 

ganthi 

go nth 

lar. i. 12. . 

; pishiam 

pittham 

pltud 

Mrichh. 105. 

prishthatah 

pitlhido 

pith 

Var. 1 . 36. . 

chaitrah 

cha*itto 

chait 

Mrichh. 120 1 
Var. iii. 29. / 

kahetra 

khetta 

khet 

Mrichh. 94. 95 

^ mrittika 

maltia 

mattl 

Var. iii. 40. ) 
Mrich.7l.lo0j 

\ pas'chat | 

paebkadOf ) 
packhd J 

pdchhe 

Var. iii. 2. . 

j nagnah 

naqgo 

nangd 

I ar, iii. 40. 

i vatsa 

vachha 

hachd 

Var, iv. 9. 26 1 
Vikr. 36. . 1 

vidynt 

I'Ufu, vijjviCi 

bijll 

Var.i.32.iii.31 

vrikshah 

vucKho '' 

briehh 

Mrichh. 73. 79 

ruksha^^^ | 

rukkkaj ) 

rukh 

Var.i.SO.iii.SO 

rikshah 

richchho 

rlchh 

Mrichh. 72. 1 
Var. v. 35. J 

hhniia 

bkddd, hhdd 

bhat 

Mrichh. 72. . 

ashtamam 

atthamam 

dthudh 

Mrichh. 71. . 

saptamajn 

saltamam 

sdtu’ah 

Var. iii. 35. ) 
Miichh. 93. ) 

pushpam 

puppham 

piihap 

Var. i. 8. . . 

niayura 

moro 

mor 

Var. 1 . 7* . 

1 lavana)n 

lonam 

Ion 

Mrichh. 11.94. 
and 113. 138 

^^hhaguilm 

hahinim 

bahln 

Mrichh. 117. 

s ukarah 

iuale 

auar 

Var,i.28.xi.l7 
Mrichh. 11. 


kidliy siali 

sigdl 

Mrichh. 120, 

vlja 

vta 

b7d 

Mrichh. 77. 

vanik 

bdnio^^ 

baniifd 


MAHBATTI. 


I I 

I ENGLISH. 


pothl 

pokhar 


bhat 

ganih 

pitawm 


set 

mad 


nanga 

bttcha 

wy 

friksha 


bhau 

athu-a 

sativa 


wor 

Ion 

hahln 


by, bt 
n-anT 


book. 

pond. 

south. ^ 

(on the right 
I hand, ® 

west. 

( boiled rice, 

I rice in husk, 
joint, 
to pound, 
at the back, 
(name of a 
i month, 
field. 

earth. 

after. 

naked, 
child, etc. 

lightning, 
tree, 
tree, 
a hear, 
brother. 

eighth. 

seventh. 

fioner. 

peacock. 

salt. 

sister. 

hog. 

she jackall. 
seed. 

merchant. 


/ Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
changes m Prakjut and Hindi according to its two different meanings 

10 The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the r 

11 Vararuchi gives the form racbMo, not vucMAa, which I find in the Mrichh n 73 
> JiuUha IS given in Wilson’s dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree^'but 

It may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare Bohtliugk and Roth sv 

1^ This word IS from the S'akurika, one of the Apabhran^a dialects.' 'in ordinarv Pr-ikrit 
It would perhaps be saaro or s'Saro. » ySnio Mrichh., 28 and tr 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh, 78. . 
Lass.p 172. ^ 

kdyasthah 

kdatthao 

kiiyath 

kdyat 

Kayasth. 

218.Mrich. ( 

\devalayah 

deiilu, ) 

deical 

deiraly deu{ 

temple. 

29.30.151. 
Var. iv. 2. ) 

XdevaJcHlam 

decatam j 


raid (a ) 

paiace.) j 


Var. iv. 1. . . 

raJakuliiM 

j ran' ulam, 

{ratdam 

rdwttl (a 
priest.) 

royal family. 

Mrichh. 30. ) 
38. 39. . . ( 

dyutakarah 

{judtarOyjudi- 
\aru^ judialo 


jugdri 

gambler. 

Var. viii. 25. 

sthana 

thana 

tkanw 

than 

place. 1 

Var. iii. 33. . 

stiana 

nhana 

uahdn 

nahdn^ nhdn 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33. 61. 

krishnah 

kanho | 

kanhaiya^ 

hmih 

kanhaiyd^ \ 
knnhohd ) 

Krishna. 

Var. iii. 3. . \ 
Mrichh. 13. j 

grama 

gama 

gdnw 

gdnw 

village. 

Mrichh. 97. i 
Var. iv. 25. / 

gramyah 

gamehia 

gdnivdld 

. . . 

villager. 

Mrichh. 69. 96 
Lass. 172. 425 

^baUrardah 

ba' ilB 

hail 

hail 

oxen. 

Mrichh. 6. 

daridrataya 

daliddde 

dahdrata 

. . . 

poverty. 

Mrich.l2.44.| 
164. Var. xii.) 
22. Vikr. 30.) 

Uti'iyam, 

\striyd 

istkiyam,'’' ) 
itthicie ) 

istrl 

. . . 

woman. 

Mrichh.18.23.') » 

58. . . 

salaaf salo 

sala 

sain 

) brother-in- 
1, law. 

Var. iii. 14.50. 
& Myichh. 40 
Var. iii. 29. . 

\\ 

'^slambkah 

skandhah 

khamhho 

khandho 

khambhS 

kttitdha 

khdmh 

pillar. 

shoulder. 

Mrichh. 43. / 

vahis, 

vahya 

vnhila, ) 

bahir 

baker 

outside. 

Mrichh. 50. 1 

vahira ) 


Mrichh. 126. 

(rriddhe, 

(vrihttii 

vaddhake, 

\ vaddhakdkim 



great. 

Mrichh. 131.) 

ikahdbanamy 

kahdwan, \ 


) 16 panas of 
\ cowries. 

Var. iii. 39. i 


kdhan } 



' digghid^d^kio 

dighl 

1 . . . 

oblong pond 

Var. V. 24. 

j haridra 

( haladda, i 

\haladdi 

1 haldi 

' . . . 

turmeric. 

Var. ii. 31. 

yai,(i9 

jaso 

\ 

Jas 

glory. 

Var. iii. 29. 
Mrichh. 150. 

kshemam 

1 kkhemam 

1 khrm 

khem 

welfare. 


gaddahoy 

gaddaho 

1 gadahd 

gadhawa 

1 ass. 

Var. iii. 28. 56 s/nidhyS 

saujhd 

1 sanjh 

8dnjh 

j evening. 

Var. iv. 25. 

! etavat 

ettiani 

1 itna 

. , . 

I so much. 

Mrichh. 44. 

j andhaka- | 

I rasya ( 

andhadrassa 

' andkiydrd 

'• a)idh.dr 

j darkness. 


15 Kanhpur (city of Kanh, or Krishna) is the proper name of Cawnpore. When 
Krishna means black, it becomes Kasnno in Prakrit, according to Var. iii. 61. The 
Balaramayana has kisana, p. 141, and kanna in p. 244, in the same sense. 

15 See Lassen, p. 425, who s,a.^s gamehia = (\\iasigrainalayukuh. 
ir This word is in the S'akarika dialect. 

18 In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 
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aEFEMNCES. 


Yikr. 49. and ( 
Lass.249.‘»\ 
Var. iii. 18. | 
& yikr. 9. i 
Var. xii. 6. | 

Vikr. 103. .) 

Yikr. 112. . . 
Yar. T. 32. . . 

Vikr. 11'2. ( 

Yikr. 116. ( 

Mrichh. 14. 
95.116.141 
Var. iv. 32. 


Var. ii. 2. 

Yar. ii. 2. 

Var. ii.2. iii.50| 


j wavi 
suchl 
margah 

Yar. iii. 48. .] attnamh 


upadhya- 

yasya 

ascharyam 

griclhrena 

mataram 

»idta 

pitaram 

pituh 

griham 


Mrichh. 12. fl 
78.103.104 
S'ak. 105. .1 

Ptabodhach 1 
12. 28. 37. 

46. 63. 68. 

Prab. 63. . . I 
Yar. iii. 1. .( 
Var. iv. 15. i 
S'ak. 21. . .j 
Yar. iii. 2. t. | 
14. vi. 60. . ( 
Var. iii. 60. ) 
Lassen, 284.) 
Yar. iii. 8. . . 
Yar. iii. 25. . 
Yar.i.l8.ii.27 


atim 

atimnam 

mahatma- 

nam 

athale 

adru 

agtiim 

kriya 

hi'dhmano 
gat ttah 
anhh'ti-am 


uaMhaasaa, 1 
fijhao } 


rv24 


achcheraMy ) 
achcKariam ^ , 

giddhena 

mddaratn^^ 

nidatn 

}/iaa 

pidaram^^ 

piaranty 

piduno 
ghalayyiy 
ghardniy 
gihairiy 
haraam 
pam 
sul 
maggo 
apaiuyy* 
appang 

dp&t 

appaiMniy 

dpanam 

makapp^^ 

ndnaniy 

maheppa'- 

nam 

thaU 

aihsUy assn 
aggim 

kiria 

ramkano 

gaddo 

gahifftm 


acharaj 


I gidk 


pitity bop 


gkar 


i-'i- 

' aut 


apna 

ap 


that 


ag 


kiriya 

banthan 

gadhd 

aahira 


MAHRATTl. 


gldh 


pita, tap 


ghar 


apan 


ESOLISH. 


aaum, aau 


ag 


bdman 

gahird 


j religious 
( teacher. 

wonderful. 

vulture. 

mother. 

father. 

house. 

life. 

needle. 

path. 

self; own. 


(self ; great- 
) soul^. 


dry land. 

tear. 

fire. 

ceremony. 

Brahman. 

cavity. 

deep. 


Prakrit form may not now be discoverable in any extant work. Thus the Hindi and 
Mahratti word baitjh, a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit batidhyn, in the same 
way as aanjh comes from aandhyd ; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prakrit 
form to have been aanjha, so we may suppose the older Prakrit form of bdtijh to have been 
banjha, or vanjha. And the same must have been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the word vanjhd, a barren 
woman, in Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also %'anjhjhlbhudd, Balaram., p. 225.] 

IS Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

ts Ojha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans. In the Balaramayana, 
85 ff., the word has the form uvajyhda. 

S' In Persian madar. Mahratti of Nagpur. In Persian padar. 

See Lassen, Inst. Praer., p. 315. Burnouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form Sptaiio or Stpuno, which occurs in the rock inscription of Girnar, is the 
intermediate step by which dtman was transformed into appd, appam, etc. 
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BErEnENCES. 

SA1?8KK.IT. 

PB.AK.RIT. 

vxsul. 

mahbattT. 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. IT. 31. . 

irialinam 

madlam 

maild 

* • • 

dirty. 

Var. i. 9. . | 

ckaturthl, 

chaturdaii 

ichayUttkly \ 
{choithi j 

j chd' uddahiy 1 
\choddahi / 

chauthi 

ckattdakwln 

chauthd 

chaudd 

fourth. 

(fourteenth, 

1 fourteen. 

Var. iii. 44. . 
Var. ii. 41. \ 
Mriehh. 70. j 

panchadasah 

shashtKi 

panrmraho 

ckhatpii 

pandarahicdn 

ehhathi 

pandhara 

(fifteenth, 

(fifteen. 

sixth. 

Var. ii. 14. J 
44. 1 

ekadasay 

dvddaiay 

earakay 

varahaj 

igarah, \ 
barah, J 


1 eleven, 

1 twelve, 

( thirteen. 

trayodaaa 

teraha"^^ 

terah * 


Lass. 271.318) 
Yar. vi. 59. ) 

dvayoh | 

donhaniy ) 
donnatn I 

domn 


of two. 

Lassen, 318 1 
Mriehh. 101 ) 
Var. Ti. 54. ) 

jdvau, di'ahh- 
( pdmy dvayoh 

\due, do, do- 1 

1 him, dom / 

do 

den 

two. 

Lassen, 319.1 
Yar. yi. 56. j 

trini 

tiniii 

tin 

tin 

three. 

Lassen, 319. . 

shat 

chha 

ehha 

. . . 

six. 

Lassen, 320. 
Lassen, 320. 

vimsati 

VUdyi 

bit 

ivls 

twenty. 

trtmiat 

tJsaa 

tls 

tla 

thirty. 

Var. iii. 30. ( 
31. • j 

kshamm 

kshamd' 

chhanam 

chhamd 

ckhan 

chhatm 

. . . 

moment. 

patience. 

niakshika 

machhid 

makkhl 

. . 

a fly. 

Yar.vii.62.iT.l 

srotan 

sotto 

soi& 


stream. 

Var. i. 12. . . 

nidrd 

niddd 

nlnd 

nld 

sleep. 

Lassen, 246. 1 
Var. iii. 63. ) 

tSmram 

tamvam 

tamba | 

tamh (iron 1 
rust.) ) 

copper. 

Var. iv. 33. ) 
Lass. 172. n. ) 

duhitd, dKidd 

dhia 

dhiydy dhl 

(maiden, 
i daughter. 

Var. iv. 25. 

dhanavan 

dhannlo 

dhammla 

. . . 

rich. 

Yax.i. 10. iii.l 
12, Mrich. 711 

{prastdrahj 

Xprastarah 

pattharOy 

patthdro 

patthar (a 1 
stone.) ) 

pntthar 

(a bed ; a 

1 stone. 

Yar. i. 20. iii. 1 

muktd 

mottd 

rnott 

motlih 

pearl. 

Var. iii. 3. 58i 
Mriehh. 93. ) 

ratri 

ratti 

rat 

rat 

night. 

Var. ii. 32. 

yashti 

latthl 

lathi 

latth 

stalF, club. 

Yar. i. 15. 1 
28. iii. 41. 
Mriehh. ? ) 

vrisehikah | 

vichchnOy \ 

vinchhiio \ 

bkhuy. hicKi 

vinehu 

scorpion. 

Yar. iii. 17. 19 

suryah 

sujjo, suro 

suraj 

. . * 

the sun. 

Var. i.29.Lass 

^pravrish 




( the rainy 

293. Vikr. 45 

pans 

• • • 


1 season. 

Var. iii. 35. \ 
38. Lass. 2091 

vdshpah 1 

vdpphoy X 
vavvho S 

bhaph 


vapour. 

Yar. iii. 22. 

nartakah 

nattao 

mt 

nat 

a dancer. 

Var. iii. 24. 

vdrtd 

vattd 

bat 

. . » 

word. 

Lassen, 250. ' 
Var. iii. 21. ^ 

paryanha 

pallanka 

palang'^^ 

palang 

bed. 

Bal. 132. . 

palyankah 

pallanko 



do. 

Lassen, 264. 

1 Var. iii. 1. 12 

eknstha 

\ ekattha 

1 ikatthd 

• ■ • 

, collected. 


See Prof. Cowell’s note on Yar. ii. 44. 

This word palang means in Persian also, a hed, as well as a tiger. 
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eeferences. 


PRAKRIT. 


Var. iii. 12. ( 
Mrichli. 18. i 
Lassen, 272. i 
Var. iii. 40. } 
Var. X. 10. 
Lassen, 379. 
App. 63. 


mastaka 


matsya'^'^ 

knnyS 


matthaka 

nwtthaam 

maehchha 


MAHR.\TT 1 . 


fi akam 


vnyam 

mama 


Vikr. 81. 82 
Var. vi. 25- 
53. 

Cowell, Int. 


Mncth. 38, .| 
Var. vi. 6. 

Cowell, Int. I 
xxvii. . .) 
Var. iv. 16. . 

Mriclili.93.9G. 

Var. iv. 25. 
Jlrichh. 74. 
Mrichh. 4. 51.' 

A"ar.viii.l5.61 
Mrichli. 4. f 
‘2~.kpr(s.Cf. \ 
Delius, p. 41'^ 
Kram., in I 
ditto, p. 10. 
Var, viii. 12. 
Var. viii. 18. ' 
xii.17. Mnc. 
66.103.134. 
pan. Vikr.l4 
Mrichh. 21. 24 

Mrichh. 14. 
131, Vikr. 
57.97. 101' 
Del. p. 62 . 

Var iii 3. . 


asmakam | 

tvanij tvam | 

tuhhyam , 

tava I 

yuyain j 

ytishmakam I 

kasya ^ 

kasyah 

tas/nin 
yatra^ tatra 

kiyat, yavat 
kutra 

tittishtha I 

grihnati 
prichchha 
prishta 
prinhtva 
, prakshyami 
I prichhati 
niriyate 


kanjttj haxja 

aham, ham., | 
hagge^ hani j 
: amhe^ vaani 
maha, majjha\ 

I amhanam 



samarpayasi 

prapita 

prapfah | 

prapHomi 

prapsyasi 

prabhavati 


twnam^ | 
tnmam 
tiijjka 
tuhay tujjha\ 
tujjhaha 
turnkey tujjhe 

tumhana 
kaha 
kissa 

Jo 

takin 
jahiUy takin 

kettiayjettia 

kahin 

utthehi ) 

utthehi j 

ginhuyi 
puckckha 
puchchhida 
puckckkia 
I puchchhissam 
puchckhadi 
marUyi 

sumardmi 

sumaresi 

swnaria 

' samapptsi 
' pabidd 
pdbidey patto 
pariya 


matha 

machchhy 1 
ynachchhU j 


maiiiy ham 

ham 

Mujh 

hamdrd 

turn 

tujk 

tujh 

turn 

tumhara 

kdhe 

kis 

Jo 


jahdtiy ta- 1 
hdhytahln] 

kitndyjitnd 

kahdn 

utkud 

gahnd 

puchhnd 


j pavimi 
. pdvihi 
I 2>obhava* i 


sumarana 

souipnd 

pTiwtd 

pdivahi 


mathd 


amhl 
mdjhci 
amhdla 
amhdna 

turn 
tuj 
tujha 

tumhl 
tumkdlay 
tumhana j 


head, 
fish. 

girl. 

I. 

■we. 
mine, 
of us, [us, hyl 
j I ns, Mahr.] 

I thou, 
to thee, 
thine. 


JO 

jetheniytethem^ 

kitim 
koiheTn 
uthneni 
ghenem 

pHsaneih 


sompanem 

\ \ 

pavanem 


you. 
of you, [you, 
by you,Mali.] 
■whose ? 

(of -what 'wo- 
I man ? 

who. 
in this, 
where, there; 

(how much, 
las much, 
where ? 

rise, to rise, 
to take. 

)’to ask. 

I 

to die. 

to remember, 
to entrust. 

to obtain, 
he prevails. 


21 Machcha also is, however, given in Wilson’s dictionary as a Sanskrit form. 
23 [See also Mrichhakatl and Vikramorvas'I, etc., passim.l 
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BEFERENCES. 


SANSKRIT. 


MAHRATTl. 


Var. vii. 20. 
21.viu. 1. 
Mrich. 10o.<^ 
38. 39. 72. 
163. . . 

L 

Prab. p. 44. 
Mrichb. 141. 

Mrichb. 21. 24 


Var. vii. 12. 
13. 14. 15. 
Lassen, 268. 


Var. vii. 20. 

21 . . . 


Var. vii. 
24. . 


1. 

23.1 


bhavami 
bhavasi 
lhavati | 

bhaoanti 

anubhavanti 
mubhavitum 
\bliavish- / 
} yati i 

bh(ivish~ 
yami 


bhai'ishyS- J 
mah ’ 


bhavish- 

yati 

bliavatu 

ahhavat, 
ubh lit 


I 


hOMX^^ 

ho^i 

hhodi^hodi^^\ 
hojja, hojja'iS 

honti 

anuhavanti 

anubhavidum 

huviisadi 

huviasadi 

hossdmi^’ 

hossam, 

hohdmiy 

hokiim 

hos$dmOy 

hokdmo^ 

JiohimOf 

hoMsSity 

hohittha 

hojja 

hojjahiiy 

hojjdhii 

hqijayit^ 

hojjau 

huv'iay 

hohla 


kun 

hai 

hai 

hath 

hbihi^^ 

kungd 

honge 

hogd 


koin 


} . 

i; 


hujiye,huJiyo\ 

hhaya, hua,\ 
hata, tlui ) 


Var. viii. 2. . 

bhuiam | 

hxam 1 

[kuam?) f 

kUil 

. . . 

Myichh. 25. . 
Var. viii. 13 j 

jvalaya 

( 

jakhi 

karomi^ I j 
kalemi^ . | 

Jutland 

* * ‘ 

Vikr. 112. } 

karomi < 

kartd 

karitodi 

Mrich.16.31 ) 

( 

karemi ) \ 



Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh. 31. 1 
Vikr. 18. . ) 

kritam 

kritah 

• 

kade ^ 

hdu^ j 

kard^ kigd 

kelttj ktld 


[ 

karayito, \ 



Delius, pp. ( 

kurvan < 

kalentOy * 

kartd 

karit 

27-29. . . j 

karento^ i 

kiibbdno ) 


( 


Delius, pp. 1 
27-29. . . ) 

nirdkritya 

nirakariga j 

kuriyd \ 

(Bengali.) ) 

. . . 

Delius, p. 17( 
Mrichb. 105 I 

1 dadami 

demi 

detd 

. . . 

Mrichh. 66. 

daddti 

dedi 

. 

. 

Var. viii. 62. | 
Mrich.95. 37.' 

dattam 

dlnnnm 

digdf din 


Mriclih. 127. 

dadail 

denfi 

detl 

' . . . 

Mrichh. 32. 

163. . . .1 

mdrgagati | 

maggadi^ | 
maqqedi ♦ 

j mdngnd 

itidganem 


bo'tl 


hota 


(I become, or; 
\ am. 

(thou be- 
^ comcst, etc. 

' ihe becomes, 

( etc. 

(they become,! 
) etc. 

' they feel, 
to feel. 

! he will be. 

i 

I I will be. 


we will be. 


he will be. 

(let him be ; 

I be (imper.) 

he was. 

been, 
to burn. 

I do. 
done. 


doing. 

(having un- 
I done [done] 

I give, 
he gives, 
given. 

^ giving (fem.) 
i to ask. 


29 From havbimi, etc. ; see Lassen, p. 176. “ Soi, Mrichh. 38. 102. 

Hoihi, provincial for hoga. Burnouf, Lotus, 687. 

92 Delius seems to think kulu may be the Prakrit imperative. 

9* Comp, maggo from margah, ante, p. 18, Var. ii. 2. iii. 50. 
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EEFERENCES. 

SA^SKBLT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 


Mrichh. 79. 

82. 88. . . 

Mrichli. 136 

Mrichh. 95. 
Mrichh. 12, 
Mrichh. 51 . 
Yar.viii.23. 
Mrichh. 36. 
Del. 15. 16. 
Var. viii. 56. 
Delius, p. 24 
Mrichh. 37. 

Mri. 104. 105. 

Tfll 


margayitum | maggidmn 


margama- 

nena 

margayatah 

kalpayata 

katpayitva 

jnatva 


maggama- ) 
nena t 

maggantaua 
kappedha | 
kappia ] 


kapanem 


Mrioh. 45. 70 


Mrichh. 46. . 
Prasan. 65. .i 
Bal. 178. . .1 

Mrich.59.122il 
Yar. viii. 25) 
Mrichh. 97. 1 
Delius, 19. .) 
Mrichh. 57, . 
Var. a'ui.47. 
Mrichh. 70. 
71. Del. 50. 
Mrichh. 71. 
Mrichh. 72. 
Cowell, App.l 
A. p. 99. .) 
S’ak. 46. 34. ) 
Mrich. 4. 80.] 

Mrichh. 80. I 

Mrichh. 36. 
Mrichh. 103. 
Delius, 86, 
Yikr. 2. . 
Mrichh. 99. 
Lassen, 346 
Cowell, 184. 
Sutra 24. in 
App. A. 
Cowell, 99. 
Mrichh. 105. 
Delius, 67. .1 
Mrichh. 169. ) 


;) 


srinomi 
srutva 

irhiu 
dhaVf 
dhavati 
svapiinah 
iupta 
ftvapaijami 
9thupay^ 
itvd 

sthapay^ 
ami 

rakshami 
nrityati, 
nrityate^ 
nrityan 
iikshayantah 
upavishtah 

katkayati 

kathaya | 

kathayish^ ) 

yami ) 

kathayitum 
kathyate 

asti 

stha 

tanti 

vadati | 

hrumah 

labhante 


j 

' iiindmi 
8 unia 1 1 

sunUj sunahi 
dhovehiy | 

dkoadi I 

snbemka 
siitta 
auviisam 

ihdbia^thdbia\ 

tkabemi 

rakkhdmi 
nachhaiy i 

i nachchladif 
nackhanio J 
sikkhantd 
uhavittkd 




kahai 

kahehi, 
kadkehi 

kahissam 
kahidd 
kahijjadi 

attiy achchi^^\ 

achchhadha 

whehanti 

volldi \ 
voldi / 

holldmo 
lahanti 


iuniya \ 

(Bengali.) 
8nyi 

dhond 

sotid 

iod 

soyUnya 

ihdmnd 


rakhna 

nachrid 

sikhand 
bai^hd (?) 

kahfid 


kahd 

\achhe (Ben-j 
l_ga'i.) ) 
achho (Beng.) 

acA5««(Beng)| 


bolna 

lahate, lets 


to ask. 

to cut. 

having knownj 

to hear. 

hear, 
to wash. 

. . . I to sleep. 

. . . ! asleep. 

. . , I I shall sleep, 

th^mhanem | j 

[ to hold, stop 

rdhhantm \ to keep. 


dhunem 


ndchanem 


kathaneJii 


"1 


to dance. 

to teach, 
seated. 


aht 


bolaneih 


y I to tell. 


he is. 
ye are. 
they are. 


to speak, 
they receive. 


35 Mr. Childers thinks the forms achehi, etc., cannot be referred to the Sanskrit root as. 
Asti, he says, became atthi in Pali, but the Pali aehehhati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the present tense of as, and points to an anomalous form atsati. 

36 This alteration of brwnah into bollSmo may perhaps be conceived to have proceeded 
by the following steps : barumah, balumah, bollamo. Or it is possible that bol may be 
an indigenous non-Sanskrit form, or a vernacular root retained in Prakrit 
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BEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

1 HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. llS.j 

kshipatu 1 
{phely to go) ) 

pheladu 

j)Ac/i<f(Beng.! 

1 • . . 

to throw. 

I Mrichh. 139. | 

durlkariah - 1 
ydmi } 

pTieldiadam 

. . . 

. . . 

)I shall re- 
) move. 

Mrichh. 112. 

jdgrita 

jaggetha 

ga'o 

ja^ 

jaganein 

to wake. 

Var. Tii. 7. . 
Tar. vii. I. 1 
and ii. 24. ] 

gatah 

gayd 

gone. 

pathati 

padhat 

padhna 

padhanem 

to read. 

Mrichh. 121.1 
Var. viii, 51.) 

patdmi | 

pademi 1 

naddmi 1 

' padnd 

padanem 

to fall. 

Delius, 51. . 

patitah 

padido 

I nadd 


fallen. 

Mrichh, 120.1 
Delius, p. 22.) 

uddayanU 

uddenti 1 

udda'enti j 

{ 

udna 


to fljr. 

Mrichh. 124. | 

1 

paridhdsye i 

pakiliiiam 

pahamd | 

pdndhara-‘ ) 

1 neih ) i 

)to put on 
( (clothing). 

Mrichh. 71. . 

pibanti 

pianti 

p\na 

j pirwm 

to drink. 

Delius, 77. . 

jivdmi 1 

jiami 

find 1 

to live. 

Mrichh. 170. 

jlvantam 

jlantam 

i ■ ■ ■ 

Mrichh. 165. 

nishkddaya \ 

nikkdlehi < 

j tiUcdstid 1 

i . . . 

to put out. 

Var. viii. 44 \ 
Vik.ll.Del.[ 
60.Krata.10 ) 

VearddhaU, \ 
(varddhatdm 

vaddhadi 1 
vaddhadu / 

1 ^ 

badhna 

U'tidh-anem 

to increase. 

1 

Vikr. 44. . . 

tvarayaiva 

iuravdvehi | 

turatit 1 

(quickly.) ) 

1 . . . 

1 1 

hasten. 

Var. viii. 4. . 
S'ak. 43.1681 
Vikr. 91. . 

tvarate 

(paiySmi \ 
[drisyami^^ ) 
darsaya 

1 tuvara'i 

1 

j 

• • * 

he hastens. 


Delius, 79. 1 
Hemachan- f 
dra, Cowell. 

dekkhdmi^^ 

i dekhUvahi 

dekhrid 

dikhmd 

dekhanem 

dakhavin^m 

to see. 

I to cause to 
( see. 

173. note . J 
Var. viii. 48. 

yudhyate 

jujjhdi ^ 

jujhnd 

jiinjhanem 

(to fight: he 
( killed. 

Var. viii. 48. J 

budhyate 

bujjhdi 

j bujhnd 1 

hijhanem 

<to under- 

Var. viii. 25. ) 
26, Mrieh. 73), 

dhyai 

Jha,sanjhdadi 

samajhiia (?) 1 

samajanem 

ito meditate, 
(understand. 

Kram. 28. ini 
DeliuSj, p. 10.) 

krudh 

kujjh j 

1 

. • . 

to be angr\'. 

Var. viii. 46. i 

rushyati 

rusd' i 1 

risiydnd j 

. • • 

to he angrv. 

Var. viii. 50. ' 

mridnati 


malnn 


to grind, rub. 


Perhaps derived from prer^ to impel. Comp, pellanena and vellanena, rendered by 
prera^nay in the Balar., p. 203. Both roots are given in the lexicons. 

Prof. Anfrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Vedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not d/, but d7. See also the intensive form of the verb in dediyitavai, 
S'atapatha Brahmana, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. 

39 This form may at one time have been in use. 

*9 This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiycy and in 
the form dehhdmi in the inscription at DhauU. See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676,*who supposes dekhati may come from an old form drisyati^ he sees. 
Mr. Childers thinks, hov\rever, it must come from the Sanskrit future drakskyate. 

See also Kramadis'vara, 39, in Delius, p. 11, vrhere the root mrid is said to become 
fnan in Prakrit. In Persian also the verb mdUdan means to rub. 
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Var. viii. 631 


Var. viii. 27. 
Delius, 29. . I 
Malavika,54. 1 
Prasanna- ( 
raghava, 451 
Balaramavana 
266. 

Bal. 290. 

B51. 231. 235.| 

Bal. 45. 307. 

Bal. 246. 

Bal. 53. 69. 98 
Bal. 267. 

Bal. 165.167. t 
297. I 

Bill. 221. 

B,ll. 142. 178. 
Bal. 269. 298. 
Bal. 294. 

Bal. 267. 

Bill. 76. 194. 

Bal. 266. I 

Bal. 236. 

Bal. 178. 
Prasannaragh 

Bal. 270. 278. 
Bal. 156. 303. 
Bal. 163. 

Bal. 158. 

Bal. 182. 

Bal. 168. 176. 

Bal. 34. 179.1 
234.245.364.) 

Bal. 245. 251. 

Bal. 235. 

Bal. 238. 





r 


8A?JSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI, 

mahrattT. 

ENGLISH. 

sphut 1 

phuttaiy ) 
phnddi 1 

phT/tud 

phutanem 

to split. 

hadhyante 

bnjjhanti 

hnjhna ' , . . 

)to be bound 

1 or caught. 

khdd 

kha 

khohct 

khanein 

to eat. 

pTiraydmi 

pare mi j 

pdnte (Ben- 
gall.) 

), . . 

to be able 

nrdahunasua i .^4 

pdfntn 'i 


a guest. 

prahunasya 


pithuud j 

. 


pukhkhirM 1 

pakhfru ) 

pauchhi j 

kh Ir 

1 birds. 

kshlra 

k/iJra 

1 milk. 

lahshuh 

lakkhd 

lT,kh 1 

J hundred 

1 thouftand. 

(iksh i 

\achchhi 

\akkhi 

d)ikh 

eye 

kaksha 

kdkkha 


side. 

gotra 

gotta 

got 

, family, clan. 

sutra 

sutta 

sTit 

1 thread. 

puira, putri 

putta, putt! 

put 


son, daughter 

harpdsa 

kappnaa 

kapds 


cotton. 

karpura 

kappura 

: kapur 


camphor. 

dkarma 

dhamma 

1 


virtue 

darpnnam 

dappnnam 

1 


a mirror. 

nirvana 

ntvrana 



e.ytinction. 

duydha 

duddha 

dudh 


milk. 

mugdha 

mttdhdha 



infatuated. 

snigdha 

sinidhdha 

1 


affectionate. 

pippaUi 

p'tpala 

1 plpal 


pipal tree. 

mishta 

miththa i 

m'ittiui 


mishta 

mitUn I 


sweet. 

oshtjia 

\Hththay \ 

\oththa J 

honth 


lip. 

svasurena 

sasurtna 

sasur I 

fathcr-in-law 

svairu 

sasue 

i sds i 

(mothcr-in- 




♦ law. 

svasrvnam 

sdsi/nam 

sas \ 

Do. gen. pi. 

hhru 

bhu 

bhaun ' 

eyebrow. 

snushd 


! 

1 daughter-in- 



: ; 

1 law. 

sahdah 

saddo 

! 

sound. 

mudgara 

mogdra 

Smogra, 1 

\mudgar ) 


a mallet. 

dh uma 

dhusa 

dhuan 

smoke. 

pndni/oh 

■paesH 

pdnir 

at the feet. 


« The word is translated by aiHAeA in Pandit Govinda Deva’s edition. But I find the 
word praghttna in Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest ; and Bohtlingk and Roth 
g^ve both that and another form prahuna. As, however, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atithi, it may perhaps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prakrit. 
ruhuna, in the sense of “ guest,” is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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EEFERENCES. SANSKRIT. 


PR.IKRIT. ! HINDI. 


Bal. 142. 292.1 
Pras. 48. | 

Bal.49.93.270 
Bal. 246. 270. 
Bal. 77. 
Prasan. 36.44. 
Prasan. 26. 
Prasan. 84. \ 
Bal. 76. 238. J I 
Bal. 168. 

Bal. 276. 1 

Var. viii. 6. l! 
Bal. 76. 

Bal. 238. 

Ba. 246. 

Ba. 143. 


pakva 

murkha 

jhatiti 

s ifffsa 

katham 

katham 

ryaghrasya 

stana 

jihva 

kamsya 

ghurnat 

ghurnanti 

ghunmti 


pikka 

nuiruklta 

jhatti 

sirena 

kTsa 

kaham 

vaghghaasa 


pakka 

murakh 

jhat 

sir 

|A«isa 


bagh 

itkanoj thana than 

jiha 
kamsa 

gholnnta 

gholanti 
ghunnadi 


jibh 

kdhs 


churnitam i ghidlalidam 


gholnd (to 
mix with 
a liquid.) 


Mrichh. 3. ! ahuya 

Mfichh. 50. I ahvayami 
Mpchh. 54. i ahvaya 
Mfichh. 54. ( SJnapayati 
I dhvi 


141. 
Mrichh. 60. 
Mrichh. 150. 
Mrich. 6. 
Mrichh. 35. 


agati 
akdrayish- 
( yuini 
ahuyatc 

sprishtva 

resi/d 


saddabia 

saddiibemi 

saddubehi 

saddabedi 

sadddbdissam 
saddabTadi \ 
chhibia ■“ ! 


;45 


chhinta (.?) V 
(to touch) ) 


MAHRATtT. I ENGLISH. 

1 mature, 
fool. i 

quickly. | 

head. i 

how 

! a tiger. i 

( female breast,! 
( udder, 
tongue, 
bell metal. 

rolling. 

roll, move, 
turns round, 
(pounded, 

: (crushed. 

( having called, 

■ ■ ' ( summoned. 

• . . I call. 

. . . call (imper.).! 

1 he com- | 

■ ■ ' I mands, calls, j 

)I shall 

’ ' ■ ( summon, j 

he is called, i 

I having 

■ ■ ■ I touched. ( 

a hnrlot. 


[N.B. — In this and the following list, it will be seen that I have generally given the 
Hindi and Mahratti verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prakrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of the Prakrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit s’abdapay (see 
above the alteration of sabda into sadda). The word sabdapayet occurs in the Eama- 
yana, ii. 57, 9, Schlegel’s ed., and in ii. 59, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word hy akdrayet, “summon.” In Gorresio’s ed., ii. 59, 6, the verb uhvayet, 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like sabddpay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

** A various reading is bibia. Mr. Childers thinks chhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
chhup, “ to touch.” This root is given, he tells me, in Clough's list of Puli verbs in the 
sense of “to touch; ” and the word occurs in the Dhammapada, p. 156, line 1. 

This word is, no doubt, derived from gosvaminJ, the wife of a Gosvamin, or Goshain ; 
and I am told by a well-informed friend that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 
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It is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the stUl more corrupted forma which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not' discoverable in classical 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modem vernaculars, such as the 
roots duh, to sink, tharhar (in Hindi tharthar), to tremble, dhahh, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, happa, father, etc.''' The greater portion 
of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub- 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vernaculars.] 

See the Eev. H. Ballantine’s paper “ On the relation of the Mahratt! to the Sanskrit," 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. p. 369-385. Some of the 
■words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be MahrattT are, ho’sveyer, Persian or Arabic, such 
as mekh, bagjial, manzila ; others, as khane, to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. Wilson’s “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” etc., of the Marathi 
language (prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit.” . . . “ The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 

of the two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter jh ; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Table No. II. 

Lut of Pr&krit words, chiefly from, the MrichhaTcafi and the grammarians, 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit, or are of doubtful origin, 
with their modern vernacular equivalents, when ascertained. 


references. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mfichh. 119. 1 

pitrisamban~ 

dhi 

happa~k€- 

lake 

Sbdp ke \ 

karke j 

bap 

father. 

Mrich.80. 108 

padam 

godam 

god 

. . . 

foot, leg. 

Mrich. 72. 112 

udara 

pota, potta 

pet, pota 

pot 

belly. 

Mnchh. 35. . 

pumichaXx 

chhinTilid 

chhindl 

(chkinal, ^ 

harlot. 

Mrichh. 40, . 

stambha 

khunia 

khoHta 

kkunta 


Mrichh. 31. 1 
36. 167. . / 

manushjah 

goho 

. * . 

goho 

man. 

Mrichh. 123.1 
&n., 299. .1 

rasah 

lakhalia 

• • • 

lakeri*^ 

a slight taste. 

Myichh. 175. 

hnJchurah 

hude 

« • • 


dog. 

Vikr. p. 79. 

pa$ ya 

ua 

• . . 

. . . 

look. 

Myichh. 100. 

rakshata 

johaha *9 

Johnd 


(to watch : 
ilook out for. 

Myiohh. 141. 

prakampate 

thartaredi “ 

thartharana 

thartkaranem 

to tremble. 

Var. viii.OS.k 
& Kram. in > 
Delius, ll.J 

majfaii | 

viittaifiuttdi, 

khuppdi 

1 budna 

budanetii 


to sink. 

Mrich.162.3i7 

majlfaHtam 

diibbantam 

dubnd 

duhaneni 



Myichh.36. ( 
79. 164. . 4 
Prah. 68. ( 

'• pidhehi 
pidhatta 
pihitam 

dhttkkehi’"^ 

dhakkedha 

dhakkide 

^ dkakm | 

dhdnkan (a 
lid or cover) 
jhankaneiii 
(to cover) 


to cover or 
shut. 


usus loquendi of the people by whom they were originally formed.” . . . “The 

Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows.” . . “ Colehrooke expresses it as his opinion that ‘ nine- 

tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to the Sanskrit;’ and perhaps a similar 
observation may he justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

About the affix, heJahe or kerake, see Lassen, p. 118. 

In Molesworth’s Mahratti Dictionary, this word is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit ; but the only sense assigned to this word in Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of basket. 

*9 Stenzler’s MrichhakatT, p. 299. 

9“ In Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary the word jongata is given as a noun, with the sense 
of “ longing for which may possibly be connected with this word. 

** Prof. Benfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “ Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to he connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala, “trembling,” and the participle tarturana (from the root tur), which 
occurs in Big Veda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

** Wilson and Bohtlingk and Both give a root dhakk, with the signification to 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

' 

HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrich. 118. f 
95. . I 

karayi&hytx-^ 

ghadnha^ 

) 



mi j 

Us am 

y ghadna 

ghadanem Ito fabricate. 

hnraya 

gkaddbehi 


ito draw. 
((Stenz. 298.) 

Mtiohh. 122. 

karshami 

vaddhnmi 

o(]hanem 

Kramad. in J 
Delius. 

nisliad 

piv 

ghott 

ghuntna 

ghotanem 

to sit. 

to drink, gulp 

khip 

^'iij 



to throw. 

Var. viii. 64. 

krudh 

jur 


1 ■ * * 

to be angry. 

Var. viii. 66. 
Var. viii. 28. 1 

trasyati 

vajjax 


i • • • 

to be afraid. 

to eat. 

Delius, p. 6. 1 

gras 

via, ghis^ 


i * ■ * 

Var. viii. 20. 

ghrd 

pd 



to smell. 

Var. viii. 67. 

mrij 

luhh, sup 



to cleanse. 

Var. viii. 69. 
Prasanna- \ 

dris 

pulaa 


: . . . 

to see. 

raghava, | 

t'Uokayan 

pulovanto 



seeing. 

11.13.113. ( 
iio. ; 

vilokaya 

pulovehi 


, . . . 

see. 

Var. viii. 70. 

sak 

tar, vaa, tlr 

. • » 

i 

to be able. 

Myichh. 21. .[ 

sphotayiah- 

ynmi 

ma4^imadd- 
'ih‘ am 

1 

1 


fl shall 
i split. 


“ destroy but the dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I have withdrawn from the 
table the word kanelt, as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Prakyit sentences in the 
MriohhakatT. 

This may come from the Sanskrit root ghat, “ to act.” 

Delius, p. 12, thinks that these roots may have been disused in Sanskrit. 

Prof. Benfey, in the review above quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root year, and the adjectiveycam, “ excited,” “in a passion.” 

See Mr. Cowell’s note 5, on p. 73, where he supposes that Delius’s reading ghis is 
probably incorrect. In his Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro- 
gation after fisai. 

While this table is passing through the press, I have been favoured with the follow- 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers. “ Bappa, Bap— In Simhalese 
Appd is ‘ father,’ and Bdppd ‘ uncle.’ The latter word is a corruption of bdla-appd, as is 
shown by the corresponding Bdlammd, ‘aunt.’— Pota, Pet— I think this may well be the 
Sanskrit Beta, compare the various meanings of Koshtha. The Italian for a man’s head 
is testa, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Simhalese for ‘ belly ’ is Bada, 
which, however, cannot be peta ; it would rather represent bhanda, but I am very doubtful 
about its etymology. — Chhinhlia — Clough, in the Simhalese dictionary, gives under 

Chhiuna, the meaning ‘harlot.’ Could ndli be the Sanskrit «a77 f— Ua, ‘ look,’ Ido 

not know how this word is used, but might it not be simply an interjection .5— Dhakkhehi, 
—The Sanskrit root ‘Stag’ is Thak in PMi (Maferi ‘ he covers,’ thakamm, ‘a covering’)! 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment ’ as one of the meanings of Ghad&bais's'am— This 

must be a causative of ‘ghat ’: Ghatdpeti, • he fabricates,’ occurs in Pali (see D’Alwis Intr. 
p. 35).-Vaddhami, ‘ to draw,’— Compare Tumour’s Mahavarrlsa, p. 160, Irne 1 and erratum^ 
Kuntmn vaddhetha bho, ‘ pull up the lance,’ which seems to have been stuck in the 
ground (see previous page).-Vijj, ‘to throw,’— Could this be ‘vyadh’? The present 
tense in Pah is vijjhati.S ‘to fear.’-Could thisbe'vrii’ (PMi in the 

sense of ‘to shrink froiu ’ ?-Pul, ‘tosee’-This must be the Sirrihalese hala-navd ‘to 
see; the etymology oi which I have not succeeded in tracing.’" 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

Mrichh. 17. 

hhakia 

chhalli^^ 




( 

Mrichh. 43. 

isasya^ 
j lampata 

saisa- 

palakka 




Mrichh. 101.) 

\chintaparah 

tattilo{Qxtan~ 





159. ) 

ychintayuktah 

tilo)i tattila 





Mrichh. 127. 

bale 

vasu 

• 

• 

• 


Mrichh. 134. | 

kshalayish ’- ) 
yami ) 

yalaUsam 5® 

. . . 

• 

• 


Bal. 65f. 74 \ 
240. ‘ i 

kanti 

rincholl 

. • . 




Bal. 194. 

panhii 

richoll 

. 




Bal. 86. 

gaja 

dogkatta 

• 




Bal. 195. 264. 

iukti 

sippi 

stpj srpi 




Bal. 249. 

irasta 

chamakanta^^ 

^chamakna (to 
i glitter, start) 

• 



Bal. 240. 

miirita 

kallabida 

. . . 




Bal. 264. 

patita 

palotta 

. ♦ 




Bal. 198. 

samuhah 

kadappa 

. . . 




Bal. 203. 

sreshtha 

garilla 6‘ 





Bal. 243. 

nartaki 

taraththl 





Bal. 251. 

churnita 

chuspania 





Bal. 276. 

misram 

vidurillam 

• . * 

• 



Bal. 246. 

spars'aih 

jhaclappehim 

( thokaroH se 




Bal. 246. 

(du/karaih 

dulkanhim 




[dutkurutah 

dukkanti 

1 thonkte ? 




Bal. 259. 

lalata 

nidola^^ [«3 

• • • 




Bal. 198. 

sobhita 

changoththia 

* . • 


* 

• 


boiled rice, 
a rioter in 
grain (spoken] 
of an ox). 


) 0 young 
( female ! 

I stall wash. 

brilliance. 

a row. 
an elephant, 
a shell. 

alarmed. 

mixed, 
fallen, 
assemblages, 
(most excel- 
!\ lent. 

(a dancing 

pm!^ded. 
mingled, 
contacts, 
(they beat 
\ with blows! 
forehead, 
beautified. 


[N.B. — See other non-Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakrit, in 
VaraiTichi, Tiii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.] 


58 Wilson gives cTialVx, with the sense of “rind,” “bark.” 

59 Here the hsh of the Sanskrit may be changed into g. The Pali form, Mr. Childers 
tells me, is khalayissami, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the Balaramayana, p. 48, has pkkhalana for the Sanskrit prakshalana and 
the Prasannaraghava, p. 124, has ehchhalaa for the Sanskrit kshalaya. 

60 The word also occurs in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forms chamakkanta and 
chamakkida, where it is explained in the commentary by chamakrita, “ astonished. 

61 This may possibly be a mistake of the copyist for gariththa (garishtha) , which occurs 
in page 224. 

62 Mr. Childers suggests that nidoJa is probably only an altered form of lahta, as in 
Pali naldta is a more common form than lalata, while metathesis would account for the 
most important remaining variation. 

68 The Sanskrit lexicons have changa in the sense of beautiful ; but from what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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It is true that these vernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in number; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation ; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the ease in the modem vernaculars.®^ This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the faet that they are polished compositions containing many poeti- 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would be likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible ; j ust as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing.® And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un- 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com- 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com- 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words ; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

Lassen remarks, p. 286 : “ The roots o{ the Prakrits must be looked for in 
Sanskrit; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the same time I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakrit • but such 
words are certainly not numerous.” Lassen may not underrate here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars in which 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from the 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

85 Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek derivatives, with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form, — 
akin to that of the modem vernaculars, — in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrits, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day; and were consequently the 
precursors of the modem vernacular tongues. As we find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans- 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of aU probability .“ 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs. Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modem vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Veda and Mahabharata, Dasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 

“ Even if it -were to be admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. For 
the Prakrits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under- 
stood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Pali, as well as 
of the Prakrits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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■warfare. These Dasyus appear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryas to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
aU of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find stiU existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalim, etc., which differ very widely from the verna- 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the MahrattI, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages difier entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com- 
posed from the Sanskrit, and aU its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the MahrattI, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the coUociuial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language ; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit- 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum- 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non- Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been dilferent) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated ; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in strl, rakta, kshatriya, seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified. Thus stri became istri, rakta became ratta or rakat, and 
kshatriya became khatriya, khattia, or chhatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, according to processes 
which are seen in operation in aU countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races, — are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms’ of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians ; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged: just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to be very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit ; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period.®^ 

Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : “ The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hindusthau no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue.” Professor 
Benfey has drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
become modified in the Prakrits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, note 2; and 
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Sect. III . — On the origv^ and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects. 

It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. H. H. “Wilson in the introduction to his “ Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. Ixv, Ixvi. 

“ There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc- 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to be found 
, in plays which are modem productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi- 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma- 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject 


Beufey, article “ladien” (in Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
“The Dravidian elements in Sanskrit,” by Dr. H. Gnndert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 617 ff. The author 
remarks : “ It was to be expected d pyiori that a number of Dravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people have 
spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which they found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace- 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly ? ” 
And in opposition to the Brahmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that : “ where peoples speaking different lancniages 
hve m constant mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and°enioy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny : and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, when their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character. Wethus expect d yirmn that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards they would become acquainted with new objects under Dravidian appel- 
lations, and with them adopt their names.’* 
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is interesting, not only in a philological, but in a historical view ; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan.” 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense : 
“ In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be- 
tween the Saurasenl, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.” — (Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela- 
tion of the modem vernaculars to certain pre-existing Priikrit, i.e. ver- 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra- 
krits are identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur- 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com- 
position of dramas within the last few centuiie=, when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi- 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse, pp. 39, ff., adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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■will also be found to ULustrate the process by ■which the Prakrits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer : 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en- 
tirely from the Sanskrit.^ If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche- 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time ; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

“The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
provinces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharash^ri) differs from the modern Mahrattl, and 
the ShurasenI from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug- 
gested -whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to 'VTilson the most probable, for this 
reason, that the modem dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathura, 
and Rehar, are diffeient from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily Ufe, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive : for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pre- 
ss See, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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fessor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, the 
Maharashtri, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif- 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, hut retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of aU languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can he taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can he learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians ; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

“ Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument : 
for the names Maharashtri, Shurasenl, would be absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects ; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the MagadhI, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the MagadhI dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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“In the nest place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif- 
ferent from that of common life should have been eshibited on the 
stage. This, howeveh, is a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialects have .subseciuently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The .same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modern period. 

“If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the u.se of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“To these arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, howover, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it wa.s the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Ifaharashtrl dialect in particular came to be selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

“ The primary argument, however, is to he drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these be regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exHhiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan- 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various to he 
treated here; nor, if I did treat them, would it "conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modem dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit ; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothi,’ a book, which in Prakrit is ‘pothao,’ 
and in Sanskrit ‘ pustaka,’ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects ; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Brajbhakha, Panjabi, MahrattI, and Bengali : 


Brajbhakha. 

Putra,^^ Putrl 
Prakrit Putta, Puttl 
Sanskrit Putra, Putrl 


Panjabi. Mahratti. Bengali. 

PraMs Kartd, Pruthuwi Dip, Prithin. 
Pakdiu Kattd, Puhavl Diha, Puhavl. 
Prakdsa Kartd, Prithivl Dipa, Prithivl. 


“ To these might he added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un- 
sound conclusion ; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


IWt, son, is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, dap put, father 
and son. — J.M.] • 
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tinually recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideM, and 
required for elegance of diction, but also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more oorrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit ; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Komanic tongues ; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma- 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last three centuries as in the far more ancient 
Mrichhakatl, For the language of the stage is continually borrow- 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rules 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con- 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered,™ while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g. tlkshm, tiragkrita, in the Bengali, is to he 
explained.” — Pp. 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modem vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows : — 

[In the modern vernaculars] “we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difiference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

[ii> It is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have been, 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakrit are, in the modern dialects, re- 
placed, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
colloqmal, ongin ; such as beta, instead of putra, for son ; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other high-ca«te persons.— J.M.] 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension ; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

“ As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modern vernacu- 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con- 
dition between the pristine and the modern speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

“If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gatha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas ; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modem vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our beUeviug that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram- 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to tire same 
conclusion. 

“ Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de- 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, but were a little modified, so as 
better to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong ; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter {i.e. the modem provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
— Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modem vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“ We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em- 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Eubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phonetic 
laws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date ; but their grammatical forms, though corrapted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetic rales of the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modem 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modem dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case-terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro- 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of demarca- 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modern ver- 
naculars do.” 

Sect. IV. — Ftews of the Irdian Grammarians on the relation of the 
Prakrits to (Sanskrit, and on the other elements in their composition. 

Vararuchi,” the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prakpit 
forms of speech, and his commentator Bhamaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his “ Prakrita-prakasa ” four dialects of this 
description, viz. : Ist, Maharashtri, or Prakrit generally so called ; 
2nd, Paisachl ; 3rdly, Magadhi ; and 4thly, S'aurasen!.’^ After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakrit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others ; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that “the 
root of the Paisachl is the S'aurasenl.” Paisachl \ prakritih S'aurasem\ 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Paisachl is the 
language of the Pisachas.’^ The Magadhi also is delared by Vararuchi 
in Chapter XI. “ to be derived from the same S'auraseni.” Magadhi ] 
prakritih, Slauraseni\ The S'aurasenl dialect itself is spoken of at the 

See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 5 ; Addenda, p. 65 ; and Indische 
Alterthumskunde, ii. p. 1160, where he is declared to have flourished about the 
middle of the first century a.d. 

See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f. ; and Cowell, Prakrita-prakas'a, p. xvii. 

I’isachanam bhasha Faisachi | asyah PaUachyah prakritih S'auraamt | Cowellj 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7. 439. 

Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
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commencement of Chapter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit. S’awasenl\ pakritih Sanskritam\ At the end of the 
Chapter on the S'aurasenI, it is stated that “in other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) “ it is like the ilaharashtri dialect.” 
S'esham maharashtnvat I’® From this and from some other quota- 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rashtrl, and the dialect called by way of eminence “ the Prakrit,” are 
the same.” In another work called the “Shadbhasha Chandrika,” 
by LakshmTdhara, it is stated that the “ Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in llaharashtra.” Prukritam Mahurusktrodbkavam | As the S'anra- 
senl is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
be true of the MaharashtrT, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Vararuchi’s work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi- 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Vararuchi’s 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th; “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit: ” 
keshah Samskritat 1 1 ” On which the commentator remarks, “The rest 
means aU that has not been already referred to. The remaining niles 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit.” uktad anyah keshih | pratyaya-samasa-taddhita-linga- 
varnakadi-vidhih seshah sarhskritdd avagantmgah | The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
mmskritam | tatra-hhavam tatah Ugalam va Prukritam, | “It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Vararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S’urasenas, the region round 


” Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 50 of Appendix. 

That the Maharashtri of that period was not the same as the modem Mahratti 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works ia wiiick the Prakrits are employed. 

.. ” Cowell, pp. 85 and 176. 

8® Cowell, p. ivii. ; Lassen, p. 26. 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Four kinds of Prakrit only, as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha- 
rashtri (or the principal Prakrit), S'aurasenI, MagadhI, and Paisachl. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram- 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Vararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtri ; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu- 
liarities of the S’aurasenI ; another chapter containing 1 7 aphorisms to 
the M^adhl; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtri and the 
S'aurasenI, agree with each other, must he much more numerous than 
those in which they differ ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that “the principal dialect, and the S'aurasenI, coincide in most re- 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the SaurasenI) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387) ; and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
MagadhI from the S'aurasenI, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter ; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Paisachl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows : “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.” 
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The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Linguae Pracrit., 
p. 17, from a work called Prakritadipika, by Cbandideva, seems also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em- 
ployed in the dramas : etad api lokanusarad ndtakadau mahakavi- 
prayoga-darsanat Prdkritam mahdrdshtradesiyam prakrishta-hhusha- 
nam \ tathd cha Dandi “ makdrdMrdsraydm hhdslidm prakrishtam 
Prdkritam vidur" iti \ “This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country 
[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Dandi says, ‘ The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” Rama Tarkavagisa, 
in his Prakritakalpataru, declares “the Maharashtri dialect to be the 
root of the others;” sarvdsu bhdshdsv iha hetubhutdm bkdshdm viahd- 
rdshtra-bhavdm purastdt \ nirudayishydmi (sic) yathopadesarh srl-Rdma- 
sarmd ’ham imam prayaindt p* and afidrms that “the Sauraseni is 
derived from it.” Virachyate mmprati S'auraseni purvaiva bhdshd 
prakritih kildsydh | ” The Magadhi is said to be derived from 
these two : Atha iha Mdgadhy anidishyate . . . asydh mahdra- 
ihtraka- S' aarasena-bkdshe pravinaih prakriti nirukte \ These lan- 
guages, together with the Ardhamagadhi and the Dakshinatya, are 
called bhdshds. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vibhdshas, the dialects called S'akari or Chandahka, S'abari, Abhirika, 
Dravida, and TJtkali, which, he says, “though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhransata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.” S' akkdrakodra-dravi- 
dddi-vaeho ’ pabhramsatdm yadyapi samsrayanti 1 sydd ndtakadau yadi 
samprayogo naitdw apabhramsatayd tathaishah | On the other 
hand, the forms of those vibhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apabhrania dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Guzarati, etc.“ A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Paisachi. 

Prakritakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

Ibid., 2nd S'akha, 1st Stavaka. 

Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

** Ibid., 3rd Stavaka (Lassen, p. 21). 

Lassen, p. 22. 
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The Kavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language : 

Tad eva vanmayam vidyat gamthritam prdTcritarh tatha \ apahhramsas 
cha misras cha tasya hheddi ehaturvidhah \ samslcritam devata-vani ha- 
thitd muni-pungwcaih \ tadhhavam tatsamam deslty anelcam prdlcritaih 
viduh 1 

“In regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, Tiz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. ( Tadbhava), that which is derived from, 
and {Tatsama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and {Desi) the 
provincial.” On this passage the scholiast remarks : 

“ Tadhhavah ” gamsTcrita-lhavah khayyadi-sabdah \ “ taUamah ” sarns- 
krita-prdlcritayob samah hindlra-hande ityadi-sabdah | “deh” iti mahd- 
rashfr'iyddi | “ apabhramsas " tv Abhirddi-mhyam | “misrakam” ndta- 
kddikam \ 

“The word tadbhava means ‘derived from Sanskrit,’ like the word 
khayya, etc., for khadya. Tatsama means the words which are ‘ alike 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,’ like hindira, hands, etc.®’ Beii means the 
Maharashtri, etc. Apabhransa is the speech of the Abhiras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc.” ®® Here it is to be 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called Beii, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Kavyadarsa of Dandl : 

Tad eva vdhmayam bhuyah samskritam prdkritam tathd ) apabhramsam 
cha misram chety dhur dptds chaturvidham \ samskritam ndma daivi vdy 
anvdkhydtd maharshibhih \ tatsamah tadbhavo desity anekah prdkritah 
kramah | mahdrdshtrdsraydm bhdshdm prakrishtam prdkritam viduh | 
sdyarah sukti-ratndndm Setubandhddi-yanmayam (?) I S'aurasenl cha 
ndti cha Gaudi chdnyd cha tudrisi | ydti prdkritam ity esJiu vyava- 
hdreshu^^ samvidhim \ Abhirddi-yirah kdvyeshv “ apabhramsah” iti 
sthitih I sdstreshu samskritdd anyad apabhramsatayoditam [ 

Kavyachandrika, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

See Prof. Benfey’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Gdtt. Gel. 
Anzeigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 

Tattaddes’Tya-vyavahareshu natakadishu, marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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“ "Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language : 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. Great Kishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prakjit, 
viz., {tadbhava) that which is derived from, and {taUama) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial {deii). The language 
of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to he to the ancient Prakrit poem called ‘ Setubandha,’ though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between iTidi'.-i and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The S'aurasenl, the Natl (dramatic ?), the GaudI, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several provincial usages. The speech of the Abhlras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhransa. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.”'* 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. F. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Shatjbhasha Chandrika of 
Lakshmidhara, above referred to (p. 64) : “ The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtri, S’aurasenl, Magadhi, 
Paisachi, Chulika-paisachl, and Apabhransa], as they now exist in the 
Natakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavam terms of Sanskrit origin ; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper Desyam, or native, terms ; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the case with respect to Paisachi in the following passage Pisacha- 
desa-niyatam Pisachl-dvitayaih viduh \ Pisacha-desas tu vriddhair uktdh\ 
Pandya- Kekaya- Vahltha- Sahya-Kepula-Kuntalah | Sudhesha- Bhota- 
GandharaSaiva-Kanojanus tathd | ete Paisucha-desuh syus taddesyas 
tad-giino bhavet \ [i. e. Two kinds of Paisachi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pisacha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, Vahlika, Sahya, 

90 See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell's Prakrita-prakada. 

91 From the EaTyadars'a of Band:, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 32, 33. 
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Nep^a, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, Gandhara, Haiva, and Kanojana. 
These are the Pai^cha countries ; and the native of each country has 
his own particular qualities.] “ The two Paisachi dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries here mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . . and it is added. These are the 

Paisachi countries, and the Desyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rendered it ; but as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the difPerent provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Vararuchi and his suc- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which is pro- 
perly so called, and Apabhransa, and Paisachi, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited ; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source ; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element : 
Tatsamam, pure Sanskrit; Tadhhavam, derived from Sanskrit; and 
Besi, local. As this third element, Besi, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word BeH is used by Telugu writers.® 

See Campbell’s Telugu Grammar (3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said : — “ The words of the Teloogoo language .... are classed hy Sanskrit gram- 
marians under four distinct heads. 1st Deshyumoo, or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, Utsu Deshyumoo, the pure language of the land; 2nd Tutsumumoo, Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; 3rd Tadbhammoo, Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters; 4th 
Gramyumoo, prorincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we may 
also add XJnyu Deshyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a snb- 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and English origin.” 
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To give an idea of the artificial manner in -which the Indian critics 
classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic -writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana ; — 

Purushanum anichandih samskritafh sarhsiritdtmanam | S'aurasent 
prayohlavyd tddrislndm cha yoshitdni | dsdm eva tu gdthdsu Mdlidrd- 
shtrim prayojayet \ atroktd mdgadhi bhdghd rdjantahpura-chdrindm \ 
che\dndm rdjaputrdindm ^reshthindtn chdrdhamdgadhl | prdcJiyd vidusha- 
kddmdni dhurtdiuiiii sydd Avantikd \ yodha-ndgarikadinam ddkshindtyd 
hi diyatdm \ S'akardndih Sakddindm sdkdrim samprayojayef | Vdhlika- 
bhdshd divydndm dravidl Pravtdddishu \ Abhireshu tathd "bhlrt 
chdnddli Pukkasddishic | Abhlrl S'dvari ehdpi kdshtha-patropajiviskti \ 
tathaivdngdrakdrddau Paisdehl »ydt Pisdcha-vdk 1 chepndm apy ant- 
chdndm api sydt S’aurasenikd | bdldndm shandakdndm cha nieha- 
grahavichdrindm \ unmattdndm dturdndm saiva sydt samskritam kvaehit\ 
aisvaryena pramaitasya daridryopaskritagya cha | bhikshu-bandhadhara- 
dlndm prdkritafh samprayojayel \ gamckritam samprayoktavyarh lingi- 
nlshuttamdsu cha | devlmantrisuta-vesydsv api kaikhit tathoditam ] yad- 
desam nicha-pdtraih tu tad-desam tesya bhdshitam \ kdryatas chottamd- 
dindm kdryo bhdshd-viparyayah ] Toshit-aakhX-bdla-vesyd-kitavdpsarasdm 
tathd 1 vaidagdhyartham pradatavyam samskritam chdntardntard ] 

“ Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description use S’auraseni, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Maharashtrl. Persons living 
in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhi, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates ArdhamagadhI. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaudl, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons ; and 
the AvantI by crafty persons. Let Dakshinatya (the language of 
Yidarhha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens ; and S'akarl by S'akaras, S'akas, and others. The Vahllka 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Dravidl for 
Dravidas, etc., Abhlrl for Abhiras, Chandali for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhlrl and Savarl for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paisachl, the speech of Pi^chas, for charcoal-burners. 
Shurasenl may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers ; the same, and oc- 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmet and sick persons. Prakrit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as- 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers’ daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness.” ” 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis personae would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro- 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“The word prdicrita comes from prakriti (procreatrix'), ‘nature,’ 
and means ‘derived;’ the several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prakriti, or source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, ‘ Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit ; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prdkrita.’ The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“ The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtrl as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The SaurasenI and the MagadhI approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtrl, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Maharashtrl, 
S'aurasent, and MagadhI, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

S3 Sahitya Darpana in Bibliotheca Xndica, No. 53, pp. 172, 173. (See also Lassen, 
Instit. Lingase Pracr., pp. 35, 36.) 

9^ Hemachandra, viiL 1, Lassen, p. 26 ; quoted above, p. 44. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so ealled. 
Vararuchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Paisachl, and under- 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of men. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pisachas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are said to use a gibberish 
totally ungrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-paisachi, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Paisachl appear to be distinguished by the gramma- 
rians, both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Bama 
Tarkavagisa also mentions two sorts of Paisachl, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from difierent idioms. 

“The term apahhransa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the S'aurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhiras. Bama Tarkavagisa, departing from the view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabhransa, as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words nugadikraniut, “according to the manner of 
those who speak like Nugas, or serpents, etc.”), to assign a mytho- 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisachas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods : Prakrit is then left for men ; while those whom 
the B:ahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men 
Chand ilas, Abhiras, and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

“ The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by t!ic grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
fonus and the words, with very few exceptions, as well as the entire 
See the passage quoted in p, 48, 
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structure of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. When, however, the more recent gram- 
marians assert the same of the Canarese and other South-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these languages contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit.®® 

Sect. V. — The Puli, and its Relatiom to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the modern ver- 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former, or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the one 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the native grammarians 
and by a comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter 
are derived from the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit ; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written.®’ 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from its native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than one of the ancient 

See Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidiau languages, pp. 30, 31 ; the 
Introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 1849, pp. xv. ff. ; and 
the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Campbell’s Introduction, pp. 11-21. 

8’ If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 
the connexion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with the author of the Nyaya mala 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow s 
milk in a dog’s skin {nahi putain syad gokshifam dva-dritau dhritam), by the unholy 
contact of these heretics. 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. MagadhI is the appellation 
which the Buddhists of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Tumour, that the “ Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit ; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word ‘ Pali ’ signifies, original, text, regulmity ; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not qnote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, sa Magadhi mula-hhasa nara yay adikappilca | 
brahnam cK asautulupd SamluddhO. chapi bhdsare. ‘ There is a lan- 
guage which is the root (of all languages) ; men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it; it is 
Magadhi.’** This verse** is a quotation from Kacbchayano’s Gram- 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is not extant in this island.”’*® Mr. Tumour, however, is 
inclined to “ entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit], 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,” he thinks, 


*8 Mahfiwanso, Introduction, p. xxii ; sec also p. xsvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thus : “The Magadhi is the original language in which men of former Kalpas, and 
Brahmas hy whom speech has not been heard, and supreme Buddhas speak.” The 
“ Brahmas ” are, he thinks, the inhabitants of the upper Brahma worlds. The idea en- 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to Sanskrit may also be learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Etipasiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kachchayano’s Grammar : ncam satir.dnd- 
desa-hhaid-sakkatadi-hhalita-wachanim andlcdraiii jetvcd Tathdgatma wutiaya ««- 
thawa niruttiyd sukhena Buddha-wachanam ugganhissanli | “ This beino done men 
overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tathagata (Buddha), easi'ly acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho,”— Mahawanso, Introd., pp. xxvi, xxrdi. 

** Preserved in the grammar called Payogasiddhi. Tumour, p. xivii. Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kaclichavana. 

• T. f ’■* fiends of schMars, and parts of it have been pub- 

ished by Mr. D Alwrs and Dr. Kuhn. Mr. Childers says that it is in the hands of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Tumour's time. 
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“to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island,” 
he proceeds, “all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works on Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of Gotamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who Eire no philologists, are wrong. The Pali bears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindustan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 b.c. (Tumour, Introd. to 
Mahaw., p. xxix).'"' In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and his 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
Magadhi in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 
492, f. ; 1147, f; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862).'™ Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 or 
644 B.C., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, Ind. Alt., 
vol. ii., pp. 51-61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr. Tumour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the following 
way : — “ The age in which we now live is the Buddhotpado of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have 
now passed away (a.d. 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yet to come. ... By 
this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . 'The mptification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 588, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho- 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho.” 

Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “ as we shall hereafter show 
to be probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which were originally 
composed in Pali.” 
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Buddha’s death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers “ to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Buddhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 543, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 b.c., the autho- 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 b.c., the 
third council was held in the reign of King A^oka, who was a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxix]. Various missions were 
consequently undertaken. Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 247- 
253) : — Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita- 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Relies of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con- 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon ; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts of Transgangetic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
See Lassen, Ind. Alt., n., pp. 79 , 86 , 229, ff., and 234-240. 
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land. In Ceylon there exists, as has been already mentioned, an ex- 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fiUs up an important blank in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in BaU. At 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Mr. Turnoui (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the native autho- 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Mahendra, the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the close 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 b.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the 
Mahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. Pittaka-ttaya-palirh cha tassu aftha- 
hatham cha tarn \ mukha-pdthena anesum pubbe bhikJchu maJidmati \ 
hdniih dim'dna sattdnaih tadd bhiklhu eamdgatd \ chiratthitattkam 
dhammassa potthakeau likhdpayum \ “ The wise Bhikkhus of earlier 

times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in books for the more lasting 
stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 a.d., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahawanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignment to 
writing. It is to be remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Tumour, who says, p. Ivii., “although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing. 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of the origin, recognition, and revisions of these 
Pali scriptures.” 

Eegarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In his “ Institutiones Linguse Pracritieae,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61) : — 

“It is clear that the PaU is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, i.e. of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, first of aU, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again : — 

“ While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not ; but indeed, as 
the commencement of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “ Indian Antiquities ” (vol. ii., 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
which I translate, with slight abridgements: — 

“ The Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon MagadhI, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Hagadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does not possess the peculiarities of the MagadhI. 
The Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Hatyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from aU intermixture of Sanskrit 
and the provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of fee Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. We must neces- 
sarily assume it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the Western inscrip- 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re- 
moved from the Sanskrit ; for if the one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again has other forms which are more ancient.'“ 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing tva into pta (e.g. dasayitva 
[^Sanskrit dariayitvd^ into daaayipta), which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question was 
vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
MagadhI, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

“ In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con- 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e. 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the S’auraseni is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vararuchi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con- 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards 
the dialect called Maharashtrl as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are. I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form 

Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before t and th, as in asti, 
in sesthe, and in usthdna ; and the r in mrvva, where the Pali has Uh^ and vv. 
The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the eiistence of the dative. In Pali the 
ablative in sma, as well as mhd, and the locative in smin as well as mhi, are found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has the form mhi, while the ablative of words in a is u, so that the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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which has been preserved of the vernacular language of "Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract which in- 
cludes Malwa. The S'aurasenl would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From IJjjayani a knowledge of Katyayana’s 
work was probably diffused over the Dekhan ; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the DamUas, i.e. the TamiUans, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dipankara, sumamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar- 
rangement of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now extant. As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century a.d.,"*® the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Yararuchi as the characteristics 
of the MagadhI, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
s for sh, and s, y for j, sk for ksh, I for r, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

105 <i The oldest version of the compilation from KachchujTmo’s Grammar,” says. 
Sir. Tumour (Introd. to Mahaiv. p. xiv.), “is acknowledged to be the Eupasiddhi. 
I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Eupasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the Daksina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the state.” This quotation is as follows : — Kikhyatanmtda-therawhaya-ivara- 
gurunam Tambapayni-ddhajanam smo jyTpankardkkyo Damila-wasumati dtpa- 
laddha-ppaiaso Bdlddichchadi-uasa-ddwitayam adhiwasan sasanaih JotayH yo soyam 
Buddha-pigyaicho yati imam ujukaih Bupasiddhim akasi | which, with the aid of 
Mr. Tumour’s version, I translate as follows : — “ The celebrated teacher Anando 
who was a rallying point like a standard to Tambapauni (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called Dipankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Damila and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Baladichcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo 
and composed this perfect Eupasiddhi.” ’’ ’ 

This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr Tumour 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 603, tf. J ^ 
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in Magadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialisms, than essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro- 
vinces. When, therefore, they set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current anywhere within those limits. The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provineial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or MagadhT, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country ; and not only 
so, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. Tor it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which, as we have seen, p. 54, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first be ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
should not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugene Bumouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the books of the Buddhist canon, the Digha Nikaya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa- 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that he does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadha : — 

“It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which trans- 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Oude, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans, Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true Magadh! form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of Asoka, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu- 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in MagadhI .” — {Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi. App., p. 862.) 

Professor Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Stndien, iii., 176, If.) remarks as follows 
on this passage: — “This last explanation [that the PaU was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a foreign country 
ordinarily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language was fixed in the country which 
was its home.’’ Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India; and thinks 
it may be doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.d. Por though a trans- 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into the Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under- 
stood all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the more 
archaic character of the language of the PaU books, the Atthakatha 
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and Tripitaka, as compared with the language of .the Indian inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rule to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early introduc- 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin) : — “ It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India. An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Ramayana is well known. 
Six Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of Asoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingalese, harm, not hanna, ear, vaira, not xera, 
enmity, the use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, as weU as the vowels ri, rl, Iri, Iri.’’ Spiegel proceeds : — “ We 
find from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatissa, 
the contemporary of Asoka, who reigned from 260-219 b.c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called MagadhI in consequence of the 
mission of Asoka’s son Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the Pali with the language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are but compara- 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h, as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Benfey, who thus 
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■writes in his article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Ency- 
clopaedia, p. 194) ; — 

“ The place exterior to India, -where Buddhism became first estab- 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of Asoka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characterizes the P^ as “ the sacred language of the Buddhist 
■writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 

is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” he continues, “(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or Kalinga, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account. Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon : and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken’ only I 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as Asoka’s in- 
scription in Cuttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of “the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtri, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose the 
to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. Hi.), with- 
out determining the question, “it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, “it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. James D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kach- 
chayana's Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), 'p. cxxxii : — 

“ When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language, — its copious- 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically, — its relation- 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanshritized , — its claims to be considered the Vyava- 
harika-vak of the Brahmans to which the Big Veda refers, — its con- 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ from the Sanskrit, — its identification with the only 
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original Prakrita dialect, which was ‘similar to the Sanskrit,’ — the 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
Prakrita dialect was a derivative of the Sanskrit, — ^the great improba- 
bility of a derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita, — 
the palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modem times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the imgrammatical,’ — the absence 
in it of many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues, — 
and the probability that it had issued from the same ancient seat 
(Bactria or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction, — I believe it may be concluded that the Pali and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo- 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. D’Alwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1865, vol. xix., pp. 658, ff.. Prof. "Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer : — 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp. 
Ixxiii-cxxxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit conducts him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dialects were ‘contemporaneously’ evolved from one source (viz., 
the Vedic language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of the Pali, but allows himself here and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of ‘natural,’ ‘original,’ ‘normal,’ ‘common,’ 
‘general,’ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there- 
from, of ‘common,’ ‘low,’ than in the sense of ‘derived’ {samakritam 
prakritir yasya) assigned to the word by the grammarians.”" AoB yet 

w In order to make this danse more inteUigible, I quote Mr. D’Alwis’s interpre- 
tation of the word Prakrita from an earlier page of his introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus : “ Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, or the nature itself of a 
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the assumption that the P^, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view to which 
D’Alwis appears here and there to he not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the mdfet ancient Prakrit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. For it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
and the Pali than the latter does,™ and has consequently a far superior 
right than it to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan- 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu- 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the ‘ sister dialects,’ the Pali (and Prakrit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e. for the Vedic vulgar speech; for the names bhashu' 
and vyavahdrikt are not sufficiently pregnant ; and one is consequently 

thing — that which is pre-eminent — that which is the natural or quiescent state of 
anything — ‘ not made. ’ Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word Prahrita , — indeed that which was originally assinned to it. despite the so-called 
‘common acceptation,’ — was ‘original,’ ‘root,’ ‘natural.’ By the Prakrit was there- 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apabhransa, 
‘the ungrammatical,’ and the Sanskrit, signifying [from sam ‘altogether’, or 
‘together,’ mdkrita ‘ done ’= ‘ altogether,’ or ‘ completely made, done, or formed’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished,’ and regularly inflected as a language.” See in oppo- 
sition to this view of the sense of the 'xori. prdkrita, Hemachandra’s interpretation 
of it given above in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. .51. In a review of 
Prof. Weber’s Ind. Literaturgeschichte, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 605, Prof. Roth thus expresses himself on this question; “Prakrit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correct one) signifies that which 
has its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived,’ or the ‘to be derived.’ The 
expression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e.g. saihhitd pada-prdkritis ■, the Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, i.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence are 
brought into harmony with the general phonetic laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita te.xt is 
thus prdkrita in relation to the word-text, the pada-patha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prakrita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects.” In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary,” “common,” is assigned to the word prdkrita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so called it is said : “ The ‘ common ’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

108 Xhis, however, can afford us no reason to deny that the Pali has actually pre- 
served older forms than the Sanskrit. [Note of Prof. Weber.] 
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at a loss how to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarks at p. 245 
of his article Indien (which unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century b.c. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

The views of Bumouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Essai sur le PaH, pp. 138, ff : 

“ The PaH is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the sub- 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and inflec- 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to caU in the influence of any foreign 
idiom to explain the modifications to which the PaH has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

“When the PaH, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the PaH, which contained in 
itself the germs of alteration already 'greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan- 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can aU be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in PaH.” 

Again : — 

“ We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
the PaH has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries; these laws are 
general, because they are necessary. Whether we compare the Ian- 
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gnages which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the same stock, 
or the modem with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, hut in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
but the principle is the same ; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be that a synthetic language happens all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its stracture, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs ; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de- 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modem dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytie declension ; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con- 
sonants, which in Italian makes ktto from lectw, and scritto for scri^ 
tus, is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The P^, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could soarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could hardly have been em- 
ployed in common speech ; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consec^ted to the service of religion and literature : just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it bad been removed from tbe deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or tbe 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate tbe inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. No less than 
nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz. : 


1. 

y — na 

+ imassa 

becomes 

nayimassa. 

2. 

V — ti 

+ angikam 


tirangikam. 

3. 

m — lahu 

+ essati 


labuaiessati. 

4. 

d — atta 

+ attham 


attaifattham. 

5. 

n — ito 

+ ayati 

y> 

itowayati. 

6. 

t — tasma 

+ iha 


tasmariha. 

7. 

r — sabbhi 

+ eva 


sabbhireva. 

8. 

1 — cha 

+ abhinna 


cha/abhinna. 

9. 

g — putha 

+ eva 


puthajreva.">9 

This peculiarity of attention to euphony is 

common to the Pali with 


the Sanskrit ; and though the means they use are for the most p6irt 


109 Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the following re- 
marks made by Dr. Kuhn in a review of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung u.s.w. vol. iii. p. 241, f. ; “As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p. 82, 1 cannot entirely agree with 
the author when he claims them for the written language alone : the greater part of 
them show that they are by no means what are called interpolations, but the old 
auslaut ” (i e. concluding consonant) “which the preceding words had in an earlier 
stage of the language. I have briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
Beitrage, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-iraassa, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolations ; and that I look upon 
the latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage, p. 126 “ A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earlier condition of the lanpage. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to be regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance etad eva is found in place of the ordinary etam eva, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains by the close juxtaposition of the 
foUowing eva to the preceding etad. In the same way we are to explain tasmdt iha 
from the Sanskrit taamdd iha, sabbhir eva from sadbhir eva, chhalabhihhd from 
Shalabhijhaa, which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Tumour 
Mahavanso p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), puthageva from prithag eva, prageva bom prag 
eva Of the remainmg instances, nayimossa, tivangikam, and fronavaW are indeed 
to be regarded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilst lahum eeeati and 
attadaUham may still remain doubtful. Clough further states, in p. 14, that ffl is 

and consonants; that thus 

chakihum amchcham (Sanskrit chakehur anityam) stands foj chakkhu aniehcham 
ava„^,ro for ava exm ; but m the first case, as in that of lahum eeaati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case conld the refinements employed in ■writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
desiderative, and nominal verbs ; like jighachcKhati, he wishes to eat ; 
pabhatayati, he resembles a mountain ; puttiyati, he treats like a son.'^" 

PausboU observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
its oldest forms, and differs ■widely from the diction of the prose Sutras, 

explanation is possible, wbOst in the second case, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, as the final mute of the Sanskrit was probably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to be correct, since at least Tumour’s text shows 
some other examples of this interpolation. Thus in p. 50, line 14, eiean U-in attano 
naman katwa janapadan bahnn, unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated {cerstummeU) 
from the Sanskrit te Ime ; and in p. 52, line 4, yatra-m-ichchaai tarn anmtra 
yakkhehi u'ifite mama, where, however, certainly the metre declares itself {spricht) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also in favour of the elision of the final 
a of yatra.” It is to be observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of morg than one letter (as in yafAa-r-iVa for yaiha-iva), is to be found 
in the language of the Gathas in the Lalita vistara, which will be treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may be compared with the cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Pali. 


BErEBENCES. 

SAIfSKRIT. 

• OATHA. 

Lalita vistara, 

428. 

vartishye *sya 

vartishyam asya 


63. 

yatha eva 

yatha-¥r-\iva 

» 

195. 

tvaya iha 

tvam iha 

154. 1 

avamanam^ aJehilah 

avamdnUj-¥r->'-akh\la 


ia upagatah 

cha rupayatu 


220. 

sab^nubhdvena 

dabda+r+anubhdva 


215. 

iruiva idam 

s'rutva-^m-^ idam 


355. 

muchye itah 

muchye 4 m-\-itah 


239. 

Idbhd ehi 

Iddihi+m+ehi 


370. 

ivake atmani 

avaki+m+dtmani 


398. 

tatra aai 

tatra+m+aai 


471. 

tava upaimi 

tava+m+upemu 

» 

430. 

drishtvd imam 

dri8htva-\‘n-{‘imam 

>» 

3. 

8va tuhntsha 

sa+v+MsAnTsAa 


uo Some desiderative verba and nouns must, however, have been in ordinary use 
in the Prakyits ; as we find in the modem vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in desideratives. Thus the Hindi hhukh, hunger, must come from bubhukkkd, 
a Prakrit corruption pf bubhuksha. The Hindi piyda, thirst, too, is probably derived 
ftompipaad, though it may also have been compounded of pt + da' a, a desire to drink. 
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and of the commentary of Baddhoghosa. Thus we find in the 
Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., the nominative of the present 
participle in am, as ganayam, rodam (instead of gamyanto, etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in dre as sochare, vpap<^'are ; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as neta/oe, pahdtave, which is 
usually found only in the Vedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedio forms which occur in Pali : — “ Besides the infinitive in tave, 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as turn, the Pali 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvana, and contracted, tuna. Katvdna or kdtuna gachehhati 
=kritvd gachehhati. [“Having done he goes.”] These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Vaidic, namely 
pitvdnam—pltvd, ishfvlnam devan~ish{vd devan, Panini vii. 1, 48. 
Yaska Nirukta vL 7, assumes that asme can stand for all cases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe=a»me in all cases. Nom. amhe, aco. amhe or 
amhdkam (=asmdkam), instr. amheihi or amhehi, gen. amhakam. 

“ Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental in ebhis. It says 
huddhebhi or buddhehi — buddhaih ; bhi or hi in all declensions ; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pi. gavam or gwinam or gonam, the 
last form being the Vaidic gonam. Heuters in a, i, u, like phala, 
aththi {asthi), madhu, have either the regular plnr. nom. acc. phaldni, 
afthini, madhuni or^hald, atthl, madhu, just as in the Vedas. 

“There is one more modem form that is found in the Veda. The 
Pali has asea {aeya) or imassa {imasya), so also the Prakrit imaisa, etc. 
How we find in Big Veda, viii. 18, 21, imaeya pdhi andhasah for asya. 
This is more curious than to find in the MatsyapurSna imair vidvamaih 
for ebhir vidvadbhih.” 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Bnraouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan- 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, in the third, fourth, and fTth 

Some farther specimens of this form vrill be riven in the Tables which 
follow. 
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centuries b.c. Such being the case, we should naturally expect to 
find that it bears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects ; which, 
as we have already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or dosely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi- 
cations in the Pali as in tlie Praknt; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. Prom 
this comparison it wUl result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The foUowing is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit one in d, in which it will be seen that the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit forma. (Clough, 
p. 19 ; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular. Plural. 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. Buddho. 

Buddho. 

1. Buddha. 

Buddha 

2. Buddham. 

Buddham. 

2. Buddhe. 

9 

Buddhe. 

Buddha. 

3. Baddhena. 

Buddhena. 

3. Buddhehl. 
Buddhebhi. 

Buddhehi. 

4. Bnddhaya. 
Buddhassa. 

Same as 6th case. 

4. Buddhwam. 

Same as 6th case. 

5. fiuddhasma. 

BuddhadO. 

5. Buddhehi. 

Buddhahinto. 

Buddha. 

Buddhamha. 

Buddha. 

Buddhahi. 

Buddhebhi 

Buddhasunto. 

6. Buddhassa. 

Buddhassa. 

6. Buddhanam. 

Buddhanam. 

7. Buddhasmin. 
Buddhe. 
Buddhamhi. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhammi. 

7. Buddhesu, 

Buddhesu. 


The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. 61 ; Cowell, p. xxviii.). — In most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit. 
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Singular. Plural, 


PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. aham. 

aham. 

1. mayam. 

vaam. 



amhe. 

amhe. 

2. mam. 

mam. 

2. amhakam. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 

amhe. 

amhe. 

3. maya. 

me. 

3. amhebhi. 

amhehin. 


mae. 

amhehi. 


f4. mama. 

me. 

„ ' iamhakam. 

amhanam. 

16. mayham. 

mama. 

6./ 


amham. 

majjh. 



mamam. 

maha. 



6. maya. 

matto. 

5. amhebhi. 

amhahinto. 



amhehi. 

amh^unto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi. 

7. amhesn. 

amhesn. 


mamammi. 




The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both dialects will 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p. 100, ff. ; Cowell, p. xxix.) 

Pali. peak?iit. Pali. prakrit. 

Parasmai-pada, or active mood. Atmane-pada, or middle-mood. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. Singular, 

1. pachami. 1. pachami. 1. pache. (wanting.) 

pachami. 

2. pachasi. 2. pachasi. 2. pachase. 2. pachase. 

3. pachati, 3. pachadi. 3. pachate. 3. pachade. 

pachai. pachae. 

Plural, Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. pachama. 1. pachamo. 1. pachamhe. (wanting.) 

pachimo, etc. 

2. pachatha. 2. pachaha. 2. pachavhe. ditto. 

pachittha. 

3. pachanti. 3. pachanti. 3. pachante. ditto. 

The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as follows : 

Singular. Plural, Singular. Plural, 

I. Potential. II. Eednplicated perfect. 

1. pacheyyami. 1. pacheyyama. 1. papacha. 1 . papachimha. 

2. pacheyyasi. 2. pacheyyatha. 2. papache. 2. papachittha! 

3. pache. 3. pacheyTum. 3. papacha. 3 . papachu. 

pacheyya. 

III. Imperfect. IV. Third preterite. 

1. apacha. 1. apachamha. 1. apachim. 1 . apachimha. 

2. apacho. 2. apachattha. 2. apacho. 2. apachittha. 

3. apacha. 3. apachu. 3. apachi, 3. apachnm. 

apachimsu. 
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In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at aU. Mr. CoweU says, p. xxix, “ The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to he the present, the second future, 
and the imperative.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter VII., and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter YIII. of Varamchi, 
however (CoweU, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvia, Jtohla, ‘he was,’ kasla, ‘he laughed,’ 

Mhla, ‘ he did,’ are given. Pew instances of the past tense in Prakrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas ; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and liie rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in both of which we find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daUy use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue IMs subject further : as the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which foUow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of Horth- 
Indian speech.”^ 

The form asa, “was,” occurs in Hala’s Saptasataka 128, p. 114, of Weher’s 
edition. 

The following note in p. 107 of the first edition should have been placed in 
p. 55 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101. 

[Professor Muller considers the data— derived from Buddhist sources — on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 543 n.c., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in As'oka’s time, is asserted, to be fictitious and un- 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha’s death below 477 n.c., 
he regards aU the Buddhist dates before Chandragnpta as merely hypothetical. See 
his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” received while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300.] 
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Table No. III. 


Containing a List of words which are identical, or nearly so, in Pali and 

Prakrit. 

[The authorities for the Pali words in these Lists are the Dhammapada, a Pali work 
edited by FansboU, the Pali Grammar of the Eer. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Bumouf 
and Lassen’s Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel’s Kammavakya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the EasaTahini, etc., and Tumour’s Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakrit words are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition the lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the Gatha dialect 
in the Lalita Vistara (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali column has had the 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and the additional Prakrit words are taken 
from the Balaramayana (Br.) the Prasannaraghava (Pr.), and the Sapiaialaka (SL) A 
good many Prakrit words, for which no Pali equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list ; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit imdergoes in the former 
dialect.] 




gatha. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PALI. 

Dham. 43. 

\ 

/ Utri, \ 


Clough, 15. 

1 stri 

J istri, f 

itthi 

Mricbh. 44. 

1 iatriya, ( 

itthi 

Var. lii. 22. 

) 

V iatrika ) 


Clough 39. \ 
Var. rii. 10. ) 

dpishfi 


difthi 

Balarama- 1 
yana, 215. j 

drishta 


dittha 

Br. 210. \ 

Clough, 39. j 

vrishti 


vutthi 

Br. 73. 

srishti 


atttthi 

Br. 238,245, ) 
248, 267, ] 

287. Pr. 44. ) 

prishtha 


fpifthi 

Xpittha 

Br.l78. Pr.41. 

mishia 



Dham. 5. 

sresktha \ 


aet^ha 

Br. 79, 113, 1 
144. Cl. 37. / 

jyeshtha 


jettha 

Br. 113, 223,1 
225. / 

kanUhtha 


kanitthtt 

Br. 6,122,225. 
Clough, 39. 1 
Var. lii. 10. ( 

varisktht^ 

tushti 


tutthi 

Br. 224. 

gariahtha 



Clough, 27. 

muahti 


mutthi 

Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

duahta 


duttha 

dashta 


datiha 

Br. 34. 

niviah^a 


nivittha 

B. & Las. 166. 

aiahiah 


aittho 

Br. 6. 

diahtya 



Pr. 20. 

praviahta 




itthi, Uthiya 

difthi 

di^ 

vitthi 

sishtKi 

puththi, 

puththa, 

pithiha, 

vaththa, 

vatta, vetha 

ymitthi 

seitha 

jettha,jethth<i^ 

kmitta, 
Jcanittha, 
kaniththa 
variihiha 

tutthi 

gariththa 
mutihi 
duththa 
daihtha 

niviththa 

sittho 
dithtMd 
paviththa 


eight. 

seen. 

rain. 

discharge. 
>the bacL 

jsweet (fern.) 
best, 
eldest. 


youngest. 

best. 

satisfaction. 

heaviest, 
the fist, 
vrieked. 
bitten, 
(entered, 
t placed, 
instmcted. 
by good luck, 
entered. 
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B£F£^£NCB8. 

SANSKRIT. 

OATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 86. 

sushtha 


autthu 

suththu 

well. 

Br. 203, 270. 

niihtkura 


nitthura 

nith\bura 

seTcre. 

Br. 179, 242,1 
294. ] 

goihiht 


goththl 

assembly. 

Br. 270, 278.\ 
Clough, 2. 1 

oshtha 


ottha 

oththa 

Up. 

Br. 259, 270. 

da^htra 


€latkd 


tush. 

Mrich. 18, 30. 

kashfha 


kattha 

kattha 

wood. 

Dham. 3. 50. 

vrikaham 


rukkham 

(rukkham^ 

\ukkham 

jtree. 

Pr. 84. Br. \ 
155, 219. ) 

vrittanta 


vtdtanta 

vuUanta 

inteUigence. 

Pr.ll4i;i26.i 
Br. 216. / 

vrittanta 



uttanta 

intelligeiice. 

Pr. 84, Br. \ 
63, 66. / 

aaSwritta 


aaSwatta 

samvutta 

happened. 

Pr. 303. 

nivritta 


nivatta 

nivutta 

ceased. 

Pr. 44. 

vrishabha 


uaabha 

vusaha 

bull. 

Pr. 91. 

trina 


tina 

tuna 

grass. 

Mrichh. 3,126. 

ghtiia 


ghata 

ghia 

ghee. 

Pr. 19. 
Var.i.29. Lass. 

prakahyami 

) 


putchiaaami 

putaiaaan 

I shall ask. 

293. Vikr. 45. 
Ss . ind. 244. 

1 pravfiah 


pavusa 

pausa 

rainy season. 

Br. 157, 163. 
Var. i. 27. 

^vriddha 

j 

vuddha 

vuddha 

buddha 

viddha 

I old. 


buddha 

vaddha 


Dham. 62. \ 
'Var. i. 27. | 

amriti 


aati 

. • • 

recollection. 

Mrich. 94 f. 

mrittika 


fnattiJcd 

mattid 

earth. 

Br. 131. 

riiu 


utu 

ridu 

season. 

Br. 199. 
Mrich. 14, 95, 

kritdnta 
\ ' 



kayanta 

fete. 

116, 141, Var. 
ir. 32. Br. 178, 
164 f. 

j gfi/ia 


igaha 

\ghara 

ghala, ghara 
giha, haraa 

[house. 

Pr. 303. 

arihim 


gharani 

gharini 

wife. 

Pr. 33, 35, 1 
38, 41. ( 

grihinitva 


gharinittana 

(state of a 
( wife. 

Dham. 13. 

grihi 


gihi 

giha (house) 

householder. 

Dham 46. 

artham 


attham 

attham 

meaning. 

Dham. 47. 

sarva 


sabba 

aabba, aaeva 

aU. 

Dham. 1. 

purva 


pvbba 

vubba, puma 

first. 

Br. 169, 231,1 
238. ) 

a'traha 


9na 

slsa 

head. 

Br. 168,235,1 
262, 270. ) 

d^rgha 


digha 

diha 

long. 

Br. 126, 198,1 





road. 

267, 293. ) 

marga 


magga 

magga 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

i&arga. 


sagga 

[sagga 

section. 

ynisarga 


nisagga 

ynisodoa 

nature. 

Dham. 23. 

svarga 


sagga 

sagga 

heaven. 

Br. 10. Cl. 2. 

varga 


vagga 

vagga 

class. 

Br. 199. 

durga 


dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

Br. 293. 

ntrgama 


niggama 

niggama 

(going out 

I (noun). 


o 
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Br. 56, 76, 'i 

178, 276. J garbha 

Pr. 134. ) 

Pr. 34. nirghoaha 

Pr. 33. Br. 69, ) 

87, 198. 288. 
Pr.48.Br.267, ) 

298. Bur. and [ dharma 
Lass. 166. ) 

Br. 94. karma 


a. 43. 


Br. 64, 72, 94. 
Br. 7. 

Br. 246. 

Pr. 126. 

Br. 200. 

Pr. 46, 48. 

Pr. 12, 48. 1 
Br. 238, 245.] 
Br. 200. 

Br. 298. 

Br. 264. 

Br. 142, 198. 
Bur.&Ls. 166 


{Jcarmakara 

\charmakara 

nirmana 
ieharmachak- 
( ahuh 
kurma 
avatlrna 
uWirna 
tarkayami 

karna 

aampurna 

parna 

Tdmraparni 


Br. 

Br. 240, 243. 
Br. 147, 200,1 
278. j 

Br. 267. 

Br. 209, 289,1 
307. ) 

Br. 198, 278. 

Br. 129, 198,1 
287. ] 

Br. 241. 

Br. 154. 

Br. 153 ff. 

Br. 86, 179. 
Br. 216. 

Br. 5, 179. 

Br. 129, 194. 
Br. 142, 178. 
Br. 221. 

Br. 218. 

Br. 239. 

Br. 236. 

Br. 239. 

S'ak. 26. 

Br. 240. 


udgirna 

kirna 


klrtti 

marttanda 

nirvighna 

nirjkara 

nirvdhana 

duryaaah 

darpa 

ttpaaarpamah 

kandarpa 

darpana 

karpvra 

kdrpasa 

paraapara 

kurpara 

karkara 

aarkard 

kharjura 

kardama 


gabbha 

i gabbha 1 

Xgabhbha ] 

womb. 

nigghosa 

yiighghosa 

sound. 

addha, addha 

addha 

half. 

dhamma 

dhaynma 

righteousness 

kamma 

kamma 

work. 

kamynakura 

kamtndra 

chaynynakdra 

j chatmnara 

(blacksmith ; 
(leather cutter 

nimnmna 

nimynana 

construction. 


chamm«cha-\ 
kkhu ) 

leather-eyed. 

kumma 

kumyna 

tortoise. 

otinna 

avatinna 

descended. 

uttinna 

uidna 

crossed. 

takktmi 

takketni 

I reason. 

kanna 

karma 

ear. 

sampunna 

sampunna 

full. 

panna 

panna 

feather. 

Tatnbapanni 

Tambavannt 

Ceylon. 

vanna 

vanna 

colour. 

isHvanna. \ 


gold. 

)sonna ( 

suvanna 


udginna 

vomited. 

kinna 

kinna 

crowded. 

churrna 

chunna 

crushed. 

nihhJina 

nivvaim 

extinction. 

kitti 

kitti 

renown. 


mattanda 

the sun. 

nibbigga | 
nijjhara 

nivviggha \ 
nivvig/igha > 
nivvigghgha ) 
mjjhara 

(without ob- 
( Stacies. 

a cascade. 

ntbbahana 

nivvahana 

effecting. 

dappa 

dujjasa 

bad repute. 

dappa 

pride. 

upasappama 

‘ui’aaappamha 

we approach. 


kandappa 

(the god of 

dappana 

daptrana 

a mirror. 

kappura 

kappura 

camphor. 

kappdsa 

kappdsa 

cotton. 

kappara 

paroDpara 

mutual. 

kuppara 

elbow, knee. 

sakhhara 

kakkay'a 

sakkara 

limestone. 

gravel. 

khajjuri 

khajjura 

date tree. 

kaddama 

kaddama 

mud. 
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BBFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

OATRA. 

PAliT. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 243. 

paryasta 


pallattha 

pallattha 

thrown down 

Br. 203. 

nirluna 


nilluna 

cut. 

Pr.l44. Br.52. 
Pr. 16, 48. \ 
Dham. 56. / 

durlabha 

samarpita 


dullabha 

samappita 

dullaha 

samappida 

(difficult to 
( obtain, 
entrusted. 

Br. 178. 

muhurta 


muhutta 

muhutta 

moment. 

Br. 136, 216. 

vdrta 


vdttd 

vatta 

intelligence. 

Br. 242, 266,1 
147. j 

sdrtha 


sattha 

sattha 

|a band of 
( travellers. 

Br. 198. 

tlrtha 


tittha 

tittha 

(place of phU- 
( grimage. 

Br. 234. 

sammarda 



sammadda 

1 friction. 

Br. 265, 267. 

vimarda 



vimadda 

Br. 181, 194. 

parvata 


pabbata 

pavvada 

mountain. 

Br. 179. 

Farvatt 


Fabbatl 

Pabbadi 

ParvatT, 

Br. 113, Pr.l 

_ 


ariya, ayya 


(respectable 

114, 137. ] 



ajja 

( person. 

Br. 94. 

sammarjita 


mmmajjita 

samajjida 

cleansed. 

i Br. 209. 

garjita 


gajjita 

gajjida 

thundered. 

i Cl. 19. Br. 73. 

' Br.36,130f, 1 

chandra 


ehanda 

ehanda 

moon. 

! 148, 299. 

; Clough, 27. ) 

granthi 


ganthi 

ganthi 

a knot. 

Br. 113, 144, 
223. Mrichh. 
72. Var. V. 35. 

1 bhrdtd, 1 

1 bhratuh ) 


bkata 

ibhada, bhaa, 
\bhaduno 

1 brother (nom. 

} and gen.). 

Br. 238. 

graha 


gaha 

gdha 

taking. 

Br. 308. 

d ighra 


slgha 

siggha 

quickly. 

Br. 149. 

yatra 


ydtrd 

jatta 

journey. 

Br. 34, 52. 

chitra 


chitta, chitra 

chitta 

variegated. 

Br. 8, 53, 69,1 
86, 98, 267. ] 
Br. 86. 

gotra 

kshuraprd 


gotta 

khurappa 

gotta 

khurappa 

family, clan. 

(a kind of 
\ arrow. 

Pr. 122. 

bhadra 


ibhadda, | 
\bhadra ) 

bhadda 

good. 

Br. 145, 198. 

tathdla 


takkala 

takkala 

that time. 

Br. 86, 98. ) 
Pr. 10, 21. J 

sahasra 


sakassa 

sahassa 

a thousand. 

Br. 121. 

vaktra 


vatta 

vokka 

mouth. 

Pr. 140. 

vakra 


vanka 

vakka 

crooked. 

Pr. 14. 

chakra 


chakka 

chakka 

wheel. 

Br. 20, 120, 1 
198, 245. } 

Pr. 16. ) 

chakravartti 


cakkavatti 

Uhakkamtti 1 
\chakkavatti ] 

emperor. 

Br. 198. 1 

Dham. 59. J 

srotas 


sota 

sotaj sotta 

stream. 

Br. 5, 71, 293 
Cl. 52. Bur. & 
Las. 165. 

1 patra \ 

{ patra j 


patta 

patta 

lea^ vessel. 

Br. 132. 

samagri 


samaggl 

sdmagg 

implements. 

Br. 87, 243. 
B. & Las. 85. 

rdtra, rdtri 


ratta, ratti 

rattOy ranti 

night. 

Br. 67, 75. 

netra 


netta 

\ netta 

eye. 

B. & Las. 91.' 
Br. 24, 247. 

mitra 


mitta 

! mitta 

friend. 
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BETKIUafCES. 


8ANSKBIT. 


Br. 35, 66, 75. 
Br. 270. 

Br. 71, 182. 
Br. 209. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 20. 

Br. 221, 267. 
Pr.21. Br.l65,] 
167. 174, 297. 
Pr. 65. 

Pr. 45- 
Br. 156, 279. 
Br. 26. Cl. 51. 
Br. 267. 
Br.ll3, 126. 


OATHA. 


matra 
bhrukutt 
bhru 
mantra 
yantra 
abhra 
sutra 

jjjtiira 

jagrat 
praghuna»ya 
airu 

ryaghrasya 

hrodha 

riirama 


nidra 

daridra 

Rudra 

mudra 

priyam 


Br. 67,88,113. parakrama 

Br. 55, 113. vibhrama 
B. & 166. nigraha 

Br. 64. pariirama 

Br.21,113,276 miira 
Br. 278. vUrama 
Br. 94. grama 

Br.279.Dh.44. pr&ni 
Br. 294. adri 

Br. 220, 223,1 
267. ) 

Br. 165. 

Br. 297. 

Br. 142. 

Dham 24. 1 

Var. iii. 3. j 
Br. 48. Pr. 1 
13, 46, 119. 1 1 agni 
Clough, 26. . 

Br. 218. I budhna 

1 

Br. 82,126,130 bhagm 
Br. 137. vijnana 

Br. 293. gndna 

Br. 227. ajnd 

i-;rd.^//5.| 

Br. 281. patmndm 

B. & Las. 166 jndtam 
Br. 35,80, 146. Imrya 

Dh. 44, Cl. 10. \ vidyay 
Br. 86, 202. )avidya 
Dham. 62. madhya 


PRAKRIT. 


ENGLISH. 


inatta 

bhu 

manta 

yanta 

abbha 

sutta 

putta 

jdgaram 

pahuiMssa 

asst* 

vyagghassa 

hodha 

vikkama 

parakkama 

vibbhama 

niggaha 

parissama 

missa 

vissama 

gama 

pana 

addi 

samudda 

nidda 

dalidda 

Budda 

muddd 

piyam 


. . . 

\aggini, g\n% 


metta 

hhiudi 

hhu 

manta 

yantra 

abhbha 

sutta 

putta 

jagganta 

pahufutssa 

asu 

vaghghassa 

kodka 

vikkama 


pana 

addi 

samudda 

nidda 

idariddag 

\dalidda 

Budda 

mudda 


buddha 


nagga 

bhagga 
vinnana 
nana 
anOf anna 

sunUa, sunh^ 

patanlnam 

ndtam 

kdriya 

rajja 

avijjja 

majjka 


measure. 

frowo. 

eyebrow. 

advice. 

an engine. 

cloud. 

thread. 

son. 

waking, 
guest (g«U‘ 
a tear, [sing.) 
tiger {gen. s.)' 
anger, 
valour. 


iparakkamma V 
\parakkama 1 / 
vibbhama 
niggaha 
parissama 


nagga 

bhagga 

vinnana 

jaw* 

arma 

suna, susa 
sonha 
padJnam 
ndtam 

liajja 

rajja 

vijja 

avijja 

mgijha 


valour. 

flurry. 

controL 

toiL 

mixed. 

rest. 

village. 

life. 

a mouuiain. 
the ocean. 

Bleep. 

' jpoor. 

' Rudra. 
i a seaL 

dear. 


fire. 

bottom. 

naked. 

broken. 


command. 
Idanghter-iu- 
j law. 
of wives, 
known, 
work. 

kingdom. 

knowledge. 

ignorance. 

middle. 
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Dham. 33. 

dhyanam 


jhdnam 

jhdnam 

contemplation 

Br. 262, 264.) 
Pr. 137. ) 

; vidyadhara 



vijjdkara 

a sort of deity. 

Mahar.182. 1 






Br. 60. Lv. ' 
204. ) 

Br. 136. 
Br.131,269. \ 

; vidyut 

vidyu 

vijju, lijjutd 

vijju, vijjult 

lightning. 

vaidyatva 


vejjatta 

vejjatta^ 

Jprofession of 
\ a physician. 

Pr. 32, 65, / 
114,134,144 ( 
Dham. 58. } 

adya 


ajja 


to-day. 

Br.l25. Pr.32 

udydna 


ttyydna 

ujjdna 

a garden. 

Br. 147, 262. 

niravadya 


niravojja 

niravajja 

blameless. 

Br. 147. 1 

vddyat ^ 

vadyamana ) 


vajjamdna 

vajjanta 

sounding. ' 

uMhidyamaua 


ubbhij)amdna 

ubbhijjanta 

being split. 

( 

nibttdhyamana 


nibajjhamdna 

niui{hihanta 

being stopped 

Br. 58, 169,1 
181, 198. ) 

Vindhya 


VihjJia 

Vinjha 

(Vindhya 

1 mountains. 

Clough, 37. 

bandhyd 


rahjha 


1 barren 

1 woman. 

Br. 226. 

bandh ylbh uta 



vayijhjhihhuda 

) become 
( barren. 

Br. 245. 

adhyavasya 



ajhjhavasia 

having striven 

Br. 144. 150. 

Ayodhyd 



Aojjha 

Ayodhya. 

Br. 135. 

sandhya 


sanjhd 

sanjhd 

evening. 

Kam. 3. Var. 
ii. viii. 25. etc. 
Br. 185 ft 

1 iipddhyaya 


Uipajjhaya 

\npajjha 

uvajjhda 
uajjhda^ ojhaa 

) religious 
) teacher. 

Br. 69. 

nidbydyanfi 



niiihdant't 

meditating. 

Br. 121. 

aparddhyati 


apamiihati 

aparajibdi 

he offends. 

Br. 20, 105. 

mdhvasa 



sajjhasa 

fear. 

Br. 168, 180,1 
216 f. j 

yitddha 


yujjha 


battle. 

Br. 105. 

yujyate 


yujjati 

jujjadi 

it is proper. 

Br. 

pratyusha 


pachchusa 

pachchusa 

morning. 

Br. 71. 

panditya 


pandichcha 

pandichcha 

learning. 

Dham. 3, 24.) 
Var. iii. 27. f 

pretya 


pechcha 


after death. 

Br.20,100,182 

satya 


sachcha 

sachcha 

true. 

B. & Las. 167. 

krttya 


kichcha 

kichcha 

duty. 

Br. 181, 198,) 
278, 291. j 

nitya 


nichcha 

yiichcha 

continual. 

Br. 98, 147. 

rathyd 


rachchhd 

irachchhdy \ 
h'atthd j 

road. 

Var. i. 15,28.) 
iii. 41. j 

vriichika 


vichchhika 

ivichch uaj 
\vinchua 

scorpion. 

Dham. 55,74.) 
Br, 6, 22. 1 

paichdt 


packchhd 

pachchhd 

after. 

Br. 287. 

pasehima 


packchima 

pa^hchhima 

west. 

Br. 6, 53. ) 

Var. iii. 18. ] 

dicharya 


achchhera 

iachchhera 

\achcharia 

jwonderful. 

Br. 242. ) 

Vikr. 9. i 

as chary a 


aehchhariya 

iachcharla 

\achchhana 

1 wonderful. 


See above, p. 17, note 18. 

roL. II, 
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1 Br. 87. 

imchita 


nichchhita 

niehchhida 

ascertained. 

I Br.2l8. 

apsarasah 


achchhara 

achckhardum 

nymphs. 

1 Br. 202. 

apsarobhih 


achchhamhi 

achchhardhim 

by njinphs. 

Br. 43, 64, ) 
144. Pr. 47, ! 
113. ) 

astij astii 


atlhi, atthu 

aithi^ aiihu 

is ; let there 
be. 

Pr. 20, 47. 

msti 


fiLutthi 

natthi 

i.s not. 

Br. 122. 

vast uni 


I'atthuni 

vatthimi 

thing (loc.). 

Br. 104. 

Gvastanibha 



avdtthamha 

stoppage. 

Br. 154, 191. 

vistarena 


I'itihdrtna 

vittharena 

[diffusion 

1 (instr.). 

Br. 238, 243. 

visfaranti 


vit(^>ai'auti 

viftharanti 

they spread. 

Pr. 19. 

mastakani 


niatthakani 

matthaa vn 

heads. 

Br. 76, 238. ^ 
Pr. 84. 1 

stana 


thana 

thana 

breast. 

Br. 49, 76. 

Btanita 


ihanita 

thanida 

sounded. 

Dham. 6.3. 1 

1 Br. 1.38. Pr. 

26, 36, 110. ) 

hasta 


hattha 

hattha 

hand. 

Clough, 29. 

Br. 266. j 

hasti 


hatthi 

hatthi 

elephant. 

Pr. 12.Br.278. 
Dliam. 5.5. \ 

sthala 


thttla 

thala 

ground. 

Br. 71, 56, 
278, 294. ) 

athana 


thana 

fhana 

place. 

Br. 164. 

susthana 



autfana 

a good place. 

Br. 131. 

atlianaatha 


thanattha 

thanattha 

(standing in 
( the place, 
support 

Br. 220. 

adhiahthana 


adhttthana 

ahithihdna 

Br. 164, 178. ^ 
220. j 

athita 


thita 

tihida, thida, 
\tida 

1 standing. 

Br. 157. 

prasthita 


patthifa 

patthida 

proceeded. 

Br. 238. 

prasthana 


patthana 

ppatkthdna 

departure. 

Br. 97. 

anushthita 


anxitthita 

anuththida 

practised. 1 

Br. 209, 263. 

adhishthita 


adhitthita 

^akittia 

[adhi^kida 

1 govemed. 

Br. 199. 

npaathita 


upatthita 

uvaththida 

arrived. 

Dham. 27. ) 
Var. iii. 11. j 

asthi 


aithi 

atthi 

a bone. 

Br. 220. 

avaatha 


avaUkd 

avatthd 

condition. 

Br. 293. 

athira 


thira 

thira 

firm. 

Br. 154. 

aiiathita 


atiithita 

autthida 

well placed. 

Br. 217, 218. 

iaamathita 

\utthita 


aanthita 

utthita 

aanthia 

udida 

placed. 

risen. 

Br. 198, 268,1 
296. J 

Agaatya 



Agatthi 

(name of a 

1 rishi 

Br. 52. 

Var. i. 20. I 
iii. 20. 

Fulaatya 



Pulattha 

apropername. 

1 puatdka 


potthaka 

potthaa 

book. 

Br. 236. 

praatara 



patthara 

a stone. 

Dham.9.Var. 
iii. 27. Br.96. 
Br. 112, 150 

mrityu 

) 


tnachchu 

tmachcha 1 
1 (mortal) ) 

death. 

153, 310. Pr 
35. Dham. 60 

1 > vataa 


vachchha 

vachchha 

a child. 

1 S^. 249(inde3;) vnUaJa 



vachchhaJa 

affectionate. 
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Pr. 35. 

vatsaiya 


1 , 

vachchhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.l95. 

maUya 


machchha 

machchha \ 

a tish. 

Br. 228. 

udgaraih 


uggatehi 

uggarehim \ 

vomitings. 

Br. 182. 

ttdghatana 


ugghatana 

^igghatjp'na 

opening. 

Br. 125. 1 
Ss. 236. / 

grishma 


gimha 

gimha 

hot season. 

Dham. 41. 

tusknim 


tunht 

iunhlm 

silent. 

Br. 48. Bur. \ 
& Las. 166. ) 

ushma 


Utsma, usumn 

1 umha 

heat. 

Dham. 59, 61. 

irishnd 


tanhoy tasiua 

ianha 

thirst. 

Br. 125, 135. 

iusknay 


■ unha 

unha, unna 

hot. 

S^. 233. 

\anusAna 



anunha 

not hot. 

Dham. 16. \ 





krisAna 


kanha 

( kisana > 

black. 

Br. 141. J 


1 (pakhumay 

J pamha 

( kasana ) \ 
> ’ (' 

with long 


Br. 67, 125. 

pakshmala 


J pamhaia < 

eyelashes, or 


( (eyelash). 

) ( 

filaments. 

Pr. 137. 

vismaya 


vimhaya 

vimhaa 

astonishment. 

Pr. 47, 124. 1 

jyotma 


junha 

jogha 

light. 

Ss. 238. \ 

Jijmtsna 



jaunha 

lustrous. 

Br. 231, 245. 
Pr. 33, 37, 46. 

khadga 


khagga 

khagga ' 

sword. 

jalpa 

, 1 

Jappa 

gappa l 

chatter. 

Br. 265, 278. 

kalpa 


kappa 

kappa , 

wish. 

Br. 265. 

analpa 


atiappa 

ann-ppa ' 

1 not little. 

Br. 158, 167. 

valkala 


vakk/tala 

vakkala 

bark. 

Var. iii. 29. 
Mri 54. Dh.71 

^^puthkara 


pokkhara 

pokkhara 

pond. 

Br. 234. 

pushkala 



pukkala 

(escellent, 

\ much. 

Myich. 18, 21. 

sushka ' 


sukkha 

isukklia, 1 
\sukkha ) 

dry. 

Br. 54, 80, 

duahkara 


dttkkara 

dukkara 

difficult. 

Br. 202. 

anugraha 


anuggaha 

anuqqaha 

kindness. 

Br. 34, 82. 

pdnigrahana 


^niggahana 

paniggahana 

(hand -taking,! 
’( marriage. 

Br. 246. 

hastagraha 


hatthaggaha 

hatthaggaha 

i hand -taking. 

Br. 36. 

namagrahana 


ndmagaahantt 

namaggahana 

name-taking. 

Br. 20. 1 

S' ankarapra’- 



Sankarappa~ 

S'ankaias’ 

srtda 



soda 

1 favour. 

Br. 198. 1 

prabha~ \ 

prasara } 
parsvapra- 1 
Sara ) 



pabhdppasara 

(diffusion of 
\ splendour. 

Br. 10. 1 



posappapsara 

(diffusion of, or 
(from, the side 

Dham. 29. 1 

Var.iii.32."8j 

amantnayam 


amhamayam 

. . . 

stony. 

Br. 279. 

nishkaruna 


ylikkarnna 

nikkaruna 

merciless. 


”5 The form machchha is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson’s Dictionary, as well 
as hy Bohtlingk and Roth ; hut it may have hccn introduced from Prakrit. 

Mr. Childers regards timha as a doubtful Pali form. 

See p. 15, note 17, above. Kanha means in Prakrit the God Krishna. 

The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of thma and sma, and 
does not mention ima. 
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Br. 156, 281. 

) 



( vdvpha, ) 


Var. iii. 35,38. 

vaahpa 


happa 

1 vnppha^ / 

moisture. 

Lassen, 209. 
Tar. iii. 35. 

) 

) 


( tdha ] 



Br. 293. 
Dh*aiii. 10. 

> pusJipa 


puppha 

puppha 

flower. 

Br. 283. 

nritya 



natta 

dancing. 

Br.247.Ea. 27. 

urdya 


nachcha 

nacheka 

dancing. 

Br. 147. 

nrityat 


\nachcham | 
\naehehnnto ] 

nachchanta 

(dancing 
'( (part.). 

Br. 248. 

mrtitum 


uachchitwii 

nachchidurn 

to dance. 

Br. 242. 1 

Pr. 12, 38. / 

spkurai 


iphuram ) 

{pkuranta j 

phuranta 

throbbing. 

Br. 209. 

visphurita | 

vipphuria 

quivered. 

Br. 235. 

visphiiranti . 


vipphuranti 

quiver. 

Br.235.Pr.l3. 

sphuUnga \ 

phulinga 

pphulinya 

a spark. 

Br. 242. 

samphutjta 


sampphudida 

blossomed. 

Br. 204. 

splwra 



phdt’a 

quivering. 

Br. 218. 

asphSlya 



dpphdlia 

haring tonch- 

Br. 202. 



phassa 

phamsa 

touch, [ed. 

[parisparia 


paripphamsa 

touch. 

Br. 310. 

parisyanda 



paripphanda 

dropping. 

Br. 245. 

utprenta 



uppherida 

sent up. 

Br. 202. 

parUphuranti 



paripphtiranti 

they quiver, 
crystal. 

Pr. 10. 

sphatika 


phalika 

phadia 

Br. 193, 268. 

skandha 


khandha 

khandha 

shoulder. 

Var. iii. 14, 1 
50. Mrich.40.j 

stambka 


thambha 

khamhha 

a post. 

Br. 133. i 

Ss. 254. i 

, , 




(mother-ia- 

svasru 


aassu 

sdiue, sasu 

1 law. 

Br. 158. 

svasrundm 


8assu7iam 

sdsundm 

lof mothers- 
( in-law. 

Br. 156, 163,) 
303. ) 

svasurd 


sasura 

sasura 

father-in-law 

Br. 142, 209,) 
292. ) 

pakva 


pakktt 

pakka, pikka 

mature. 

Br. 143,263. 

Jvdld i 

jdld 

jdld 

flame. 

Br. 235. 

pajvalanti \ 

pajjalanti 

pajjalanti 

they bum. 

Pr. 119. 

prajvdlaya 


pajjulehi 

pajjdhhi 

iburn [causal 
( impsi'ative). 

Br. 48. 

jvdlaU 



jalali 

? 

Br. 213. 215. 

svamini 


samini 

sdmini 

mistress. 

Br. 216. 

tvarita 


turita 

titria 

quick. 

Pr. 48. 

tattva 



tatta 

tmth. 

Br. 238. 

aha 


assa 

assa 


Br. 147. 

svachha 



sachchha 

clear. 

Br. 6. 

dvidhd 


(dvidhdf ] 

[dvedkd j 

1 diidha 

in two ways. 

Br. 168. 

jihvd 


jivhd 

jiha 

tongue. 

Br. 203. 

mdlya 


mdlya 

malla 

garland. 

merit. 

Pr. 48. 

punya 


punna 

punna 

Br. 200. Pr.45. 
Bur. & Lass.) 

swiya 


sunna 

iunoj sunna 

empty. 

166. ) 

aranya 


aranna 

aranna 

forest. 

Clough, 36. ) 
Var. X, 10. ( 

kanyd 


kahnd 

kanjd 

a girl. 
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Br. 247. 

svadikrita 


sadJkata 

saddlkada 

sweetened. 

Br. 230, 244. 
Br. 22, 64, ) 

divya 


dibba 

divva 

divine. 

fit. 

144, 162. i 

yogya 


yogya 

jogga 

Br. 72, 85, i 
• 100, 105. j 

s ishya 


sissa 

sissa 

disciple.* 

Br. 100, 120, ( 

anva^ anuatha 


anna 

( annay \ 

< annadlia > 

( annado ) 

other, other- 

139, 229. i 

anyatah 


anhathd 

wise, etc. 

Br. 276. 

kdmsya 


kanisa 

kanisa 

bell metal. 

Br. 132. f 

Rasav. 17. ) 

palyanka 

paryanka 


pallanka ) 

parii/anka j 

pallanka 

bed. 

Br. 155. 

ialya 


salla 

salla 

dart. 

Br. 68,76,246. 
Pr.65.Dham.) 
6, 56. ) 

tiryak 


tiriyam 

tirichchha 

oblique. 

supta, gtipia 


tuttay yutta 

sutta, gutta 

fasleep, pro- 
\ tected. 

Pr. 21, 46,114. 

vrdxita 


patta 

patta 

obtained. 

Br. 279. 

vidJivamsana 


viddhanisana 

ividlidhim^ 

1 destruction. 

Br. 198, 259. 

vilupta 


vUutta 

vilutta 

disappeared. 

Br. 240. 

vilipta 


ti/itta 

vihdila 

smeared. 

Dham. 54. 

tapta 


tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br. 218, 245. 

kshipta 


khitta 

khitta 

thrown. 

Clough, 39. 

tripti 


titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

Br.76,lS4,198 

\samutpatti 


aamuppatti 

aamuppatti 

birth. 

\utpanna 


uppattna 

uppanna 

born. 

Br. 243. 

samutpoahita 


aamuppoaita 

aamuppoaida 

cherished. 

Br. 217. 

utkahipya 


ukkhippa 

vjjhia 1 

having thrown 
upwards. 

Br. 228. 

janma 



jamma 

birth. 

Br. 236. 

pivmla 


pipphala 

pypala 

ficus Indica. 

Br. 198. 

sikta 


sitta 

sitta 

Sprinkled. 

Br. 227. 

vahtukama 


vattukama 

vattukama 

(wishing to 
\ speak. 

Br. 113, 120. 

punarukti 


punarutti 

punarutti 

repetition. 

Dham. 54. 

bhukta 


bhutta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Var. iii. 1. 

bhakta 


bhatta 

bhatta 

(rice boiled or 
1 in husk. 

Br. 195, 227,1 
264, 298. ( 

muktd 1 

mauktika / 


muttd 

^motdy muttd 
\mottia 

1 pearl 

Clough, 39. ( 

yukti 


yutti 

jutti 

propriety. 

Var. iii. 1. ( 

Pr. 35, 91. Br. 

mukti 

) 


mutti 

mutti 

redemption. 

10, 24, 168, 

> mukta 


mutta 

mukka 

freed. 

170, 195, 231. 
Br. 35,98,141. 

) 

yiikta 


yutta 

jutta 

fit. 

Br. 67, 204. 

rakta 


Tatta 

ratta 

red, blood. 

Br. 75. 

sakta 


aatta 

satta 

attached. 

Mrichh. 120.1 
Var. iii. 29. j 

kshetra 


khetta 

khetta 

field. 

Br. 87. 

•Br. 76, 238, 

abhiyoktum 


abhiyimjitum 

abhijujjidum 

to accuse. 

242, 259, 294. 
Pr. 45. 

1 akski 


achchbi, akkhi 

achehhi 

eye. 

Br. 307. 

aksh i 


akkhi 

eye. 
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Br. 238, 244, \ 
259. 1 

vdkshaliithala 



[vachchha- ) 

[ tthala ] 

breast. 

Br. 199, 134,) 
294.Pr.ll,41j 

Lakshmi 


Lakkhi 

^Lachhiy \ 

{Zaehchhl / 

goddess of 
fortune. 

Br. 113. 

yashti 


yatthiy latthi 

lachchhi 

a club. 

Br.*76, 243. 

vikahobha 


‘cikkkobka 

vichchhoha 

agitation. 

Br. 49, 93. ) 
Pr. 10, 35. j 

prekahasva 


\pekkhaaaay 1 
pekkha j 

pekkka 

look (thou). 

Br. 68, Pr.21. 

prek'shasva 



pechckha 

look (thou). 

Br. 220. 

preksh ya 


pekkhiya 

oekkhia 

having looked 

Br. 48, 198, ) 
226. ) 

prakshalana 


pakkhalatia 

pal khdlana 

washing. 

Pr. 35, 124. ' 

prakshalitam 


pakkhalxtam 

pachchdliam 

washed. 

Br. 139. 

avakshipami 


okkhipami 

avakkhivdmi 

I distract. 

Br. 202, 221,1 
250. . ) 

riksha 


ikkuy Qchchha 

rikkha 

a hear. 

Pr. 19. 

nikshipyante 


nikhip'xyanti 

nikhkhipyanti 

are thrown 

Br. 92. 

lakahya 



lakkha 

a mark. [out. 

Br. 67, 77, 86) 
Cl. 51. Pr. 46) 

kshatriya 


khattiya 

khattia 

a kshatriya. 

Br. 199. 

lakaha 


lakkha 

lakkha 

100,000. 

Br. 48,69,71.) 
Pr. 84. ) 

khana 


khana, ckhana 

khana 

)a moment, 
(festival. 

Clouj^li. 38. 

kshami 


khama 

khatnd 

pardon. 

Bur. & Lass.) 
166. Br. 112.) 

lah^haruj, 


lakkhana 

lakkhaifUl 

a mark. 

Br. 180. 

kahma 


khtna 

khma 

'decayed. 

Br. 86, 141, ) 
266. ) 

pakaha 


pakkha 

pakkha 

side, wing. 

Br. 20, 52. ) 
Pr. 19. ) 

jahshasa 


rakkhaaa 

rakkhaaa 

a Rakshasa. 

Br. 52. 

raksha 


rakkhd 

rakkhd 

deliverance. 

Pr. 19. 

rakshitva 


rakkhitvd 

rakkhia 

(having de- 
( livered. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

dakahina 


dakkhina 

dakkhina 

south. 

Br. 249. 

dakahina 


dakkhina 

ddh ina 

! right (side). 

Br. 198. 

aakahin 


aakkht 

aakkhi 

witness. 

Br. 290. 

kahlra 


khira 

khira 

milk. 

Br. 221. 

kshauma 


khoma 

khoma 

of linen. 

Br. 121. 

akahara 


akkhara 

akkhara 

letter. 

Br. 246, 248. 

kaksha 


kaccka 

kakkha 

side. 

Br. 215. 

chakahuahah 


chakkhuno 

chakkhuno 

of the eye. 

Br. 103, 165 f 

dikshita 


aikkhita 

aikkh ida 

learnt. 

Br. 75. 

vikahepa 


vikkkepa 

vikkheva 

perplexity. 

Bur. &Lass. 1 
167. 

mokaha 


mokkha 

mokkha 

deliverance. 

Dham. 46. 

kahema 


khema 

khema 

prosperity. 

atmosphere. 

sound. 

Dham. 23. 
Br.7,179,234) 
245.Pr.34,90 
Br. 66, 121, ) 

antarikahe 

aahda 


antalikkhe 

aadda 

aadda 


266. Pr. 10, } 
Hn 41 ) 

mugdha 


mitddha 

muddha 

bewildered. 

Br. 76, 194. 
Pr. 10, 41. 

duydha 


duddha 

duddha 

milk. 

Br. 290. 

diiqdha 


duddha 

dtida 

milk. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

6ATHA. 

PALL 

PRAKRIT. ! 

ENGLISH. 

Pr. 10. Br. 1 
72, 266. 1 

sniffdka 


siniddha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

Pr. 36. 

vidagdha 



vidaddha 

clever. 

Br. 20. 

labdha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 67, 226, ) 

luhdha 


Ittddha 

luddha 

covetous. , 

278, 287. > 

Pr. 134. ) 

paryanta 


pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

Br. 176. 

prdnta 


panta 

peranta 

vicinity. 

Var. i. 8. 

mayura 


1 mayurUf 
\niora 

maura "1 

mora ] 

peacock. 

Var. i. 7. 

lavana 


lavana^ Ima 

Iona 

salt. 

Mrichh. 120. 

vlja 


bija 

via 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vanik 


var^a 

bunia^ vdnia 

merchant. 

Mrichh. 78. 

kuyastha 


kayattha 

kaathaa 

kayasth. 

Mrich. 296, j 
151. Lass. ) 
172, 218. ) 

devalaya \ 
devakula ) 


devalaya 

dnala 

• 

temple. 

Var. iv. 1. 

rajakula 


rajakula 

raaiila, riiula 
judiara j 

judiant > 

judiala ) 

nhdna 

royal race. 

Mrichh. 30, 1 
38 f. 1 

dyutakara 


jutakara J 

gambler. 

f 

\ _ 

1 snana 


\ 

inahdna ^ 

\>indna ) 

bathing. 

Var. Hi. 33. 

vakni 


vanhi 

fire. 

Br. 289. I 

1 Vishnu 



Vinhu 

Vishnu. 


alakshna 


sanha 

saihha 

gentle. 


tlkahna 


tikhina. tinha 

tikkhaa iimha sharp. 

Mrichh. 6. 

daridrata 


daliddatd 

daliddndd, 

poverty. 

Var. V. 24. 

haridra 


halidda 

ihaladddy ) 
\haladdt j 

turmeric. 

Var. ui. 25. 

gartta 



gadda 

hole 

Var. ir. 31. 

malina 


malina 

\malina, ^ 
\mdila ) 

dirty. 

Var. Hi. 30. 

makshikd 


makkhikd 

machchhia 

a fly. 

Var iv. 33. 

iduhitd 


duhitd 

dhi/dd 

daughter. 

\dhida 


dhitd 

dhid 

maiden. 


/ dhanavat 


dhanavd 

dhandla 

wealthy. 

Var. iv. 25. 

1 iabdavat 

r mdlavat 



sadddla 

mddaiUa 

sounding, 
(having a gar- 
( land. 

Var. Hi. 17,19 

\ - 




sun. 

Clough, 19. 

isurya 


mriya 

svjja, sura 

Var. Hi. 12. ( 
Mrichh. 18. 1 

mastaka n* 


matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

samasta 

atuti 


samattha 

thuti 

samattha 

thui 

aU. 

praise. 

Br. 196, 264. 

iukti 


suttit sippi 

sippi 

shell. 

Br. 259, 270, 

laldta 


ilalata, nalata 
\ (fem.) 

\lald^^nidola 

forehead. 

Br. 66. 

Dravida 


Damila 

Damida 

(the Dravida 

1 country. 

Br. 242. i 
Lv. 372. ( 

kamalini | 
pushkarinl j 

padirii '*0 

pundarlkini 

puda'inz 

lotus-pond. 


This TTord has been repeated by mistake. See p. 82. 
1*0 According to another reading, pu$hkttrinJ. 
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REFEKEXCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

Br. 245. 

\peiala ); 

vyattd 

Lalita vista. ( 
3o5 f., and j 

adamhhf, 1 
andscha- J 

achchhaynbJii 

achchhamhhl 

n. 2, p. 402. ( 

ryavdn vd ) 



B. & Las. 99. 

puna^hah 


pnri&o 

B. A: Las. 86. 

aval-TiHfth 


okdso 

15. & Las. 166, 

manughyah 


manusso 

Lv. 153. 

(ivalfimbhate 

olamhate 

olambati 

{ ai^dtlbajaia^ I 


Lv. 272. 1 

obhnsita.^ 
arfdihnaitd ? 


ohhdaitd 

Lv. 270. ‘ 1 

prttivnpitTih ') - 

ava»dpim f 


Lv. 292. • 1 

prasvopanam 
avasvdpanatn r' 

^osvdpanam 


Lv. 292, 456. 1 

pranamantah 
avanamantah r* 

1 onamanta 

onamanto 

Lv. 300, 338. 
Pr. 

avanihya 

ioruhitx'd 

\oynhya 

oruhitvd ) 
oruyka \ 

sambhdvaydmi 

aamhhdvemi 

Br. 58. 

<sampddayQ-'\ 
\ mah j 


sampadema 

Pr. 44. 

dropayaai 


dropeai 

Pr. 34. 

nirupaydmah 



Pr. 126. 

dlingaydmi 


ifCtlinyayuma^ 

{aiingtma 

Br. 221. 

^sajjayata, 


sajjftha 

\d)iayata 


imetha 

Br. 112. 

dhurayasi 


\dharayasi 

\dhnrtsi 

Lv. 324. 

dhdrayanti 

dh&renti 

Sdbarayanti 

\dhdrenfi 

Br. 20, 88. 

mantrayathah 


niantetha 

Br. 121. 

niuamanti ^ 

vinenti 

vinenti 

Lv. 157. 

vineahyaii j 

Br. 221. 

Lv. 352. 

nttambhaynta 

darsaya)iti 

darsenti 

d assent i 

Br. 36. 

aithilaydmi 



Lv. 148. 

nivartayati 

nwarteti 

nivatteti 

Lv. 84,157, f 

ay anti 

enti 

enti 

180, 204. 1 

upayanti 

upenti 

upenti 

Lv.14,186,189 

chodayanti 

chodenti 

chodenti 

Lv. 214. 

athapaya 

isthape, ) 

^afJiftnehi \ 

thapehi 


PRAKRIT. 


veafti I clever. 

^ witboiit arrogance 
or witliout wonder 
< [according to the 
comnientaiT.] Xln- 
daunted. [In Pali]. 
pwiho . man. 

ok(iso 1 leisure. 

manusso j man. 

he hangs. 

hang. 

illuminated. 


put to sleep. 

(putting to 
['( sleep. 

bowing down. 

(having de- 
t scended. 

I conjecture. 

we fulfil, 
(thou 

\ stretches!, 
we fix. 

I embrace. 

prepare ye. 
bring ye. 
(thou up- 
f boldest. 

they hold. 

ye advise, 
they restrain. 
I he, they, lead, 
or will lead, 
support ye. 
they show. 

I slacken, 
he stops, 
they come, 
(they ap- 
I proach. 
they impel. 

place thou. 


lamhhavemi 

sampademha 

arovesi 
niruvmha 
j dlinge/yii 

sajjeha 

dnedha 


mantedha 

nimenti 

nftambheka 

sidkilemi 


a " " Oictionary- to vyakta is “ wise, learned." 

, ^ «f the Sanskrit a^^mbhin, “not 

paralysed wrth fear.” The word “aehambhd is well known in Hindi, where it means 
“astonishment. ' 
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PRAKRIT. 


BEFERENCE8. 

9AXSK&IT. 

GATHA. 

PALI, 

ENGLISH. 

Lv. 223. 

puraya 

purehi 

purthi 


flu thou. 

Lv. 90. 

iya*htidKa.’‘ \ 
\ rakan ) 

ithfikan 



mace-bearers. 

Lv. 168, 181. 

na apt 
tathd'pi 

napi 

ndpi 


not even. 

Lv. 231, 288. 

tathapi 

tathapi 


nevertheless. 

Lv. 421. 

Pr. 19, 39. 

punar apt 
jktm apt 

punopi 

(puna pi 
[punopi > 

kimpi 1 

kimpiy him vi 

agaiiiy so. 

Pr. 89. Br. 94. 


kimpi 


Pr. 19, 151. 

hint iti 


kin ti 

him ti 

what, so. 

Pr. 84. 

Pr. 47. Lv. \ 
227, 304. ) 

kasminn apt 

ituhhyampi ) 
\vanamni i 

kasmim pi 

kaasim pi 

in any. 

tvam apt 

tvam pi 

itmam vi 

thou, we, so. 

Pr. ?Lv.387. 

ayam 

aham ti 

aham pi 

imotti 

this, 1, so. 

Br. 198. 

mitratva 



mitrattana 

friendship. 

Br. 79. 

bdlatva 



balattana 

childhood. 

Lv. 231, 302. 

vidmdbhth 

vidubkih 

viduhi 


jby learned 
\ men. 

Br. 87. 

manasd 


(manasa, ) 

manena 

with the mind 



[manena ] 

“ 

Br. 246, 270. 

strasa 


tirasa^ strena 

sireM 

with the head 

Lv. 148, 204. 

nabhati 

nahht 

(nabhasiy ] 
[nabhe j 

in the heaven 


Note. — For the greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Balaramayana and Prasanuaraghava, viz., kadrano “ monkeys” (Br. 238), nilukkana 
“ abode,” nilukkanta “ issued forth” (Br. 266 f.), vellira “ moving ” (Br. 203), Aaii- 
havallava “whispers” (Br. 150), visatta, vistattanta, visattanti " clectr,” “blown,” or 
“ blowing (as a flower),” and “ they issue forth,” (Br. ). I find in the Br. 221, a 
verb dhoeha, rendered in the comm, by vahata, “carry ye,” = the Hindi dhona, “to 
carry a load,” and in the Lalita Vistara 261, a noun o»a, dew, = Hindi os, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II, p. 27, ff. 


vox,, n. 
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Table No. IV. 

The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
eases the Puli and Prakrit words are identical: hut that in most 
eases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are. 

In the cases where the Prakrit words are omitted, I have been nnahle to supply them. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PAW. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 4. Mrichh. 1 
98. Lassen, 209. j 

prathamah 

pathamo 

ipathumo, 1 

1 vadhamo ) 

first. 

Bham. 6. Mrichli. 69. 

dvitlyah 

dutiyo 

dudio 

second. 

Dham. 8. Mrichh. 69. 

tritlyah 

tatiyo 

tdio 

third. 

Bham. 35, Bur.&Las.| 
90, Var, ti. 58, j 

chatvdrah 

ehattdro 

ehatiaro 

four. 

Dham. 11. Var. i. 9.i 
Mrich. 69. ) 

ehaturthak 

chatuitko 

(eha,uttho, \ 
\cha,uttho ) 

fourth. 

Dham. 14. Mrich. 70. 

panchamali 

panchamo 

panchamo 

fifth. 

Bur. & Las. 87. Las. f 

shat 

cha 

ehhd 

six. 

320.Dham.l6.Mri.70.\ 

skashihah 

chhat\ho 

chhattho 

sixth. 

Dham. 18. Mrichh. 71. 

saptamah 

sattamo 

sattamo 

seventh. 

Dham. 21. Mrichh. 72. 

ashtamah 

atthamo 

atthamo 

eighth. 

Dham. 23. Mrich. 100 

navamah 

navamo 

navamo 

ninth. 

Dham. 26. Lass. 320. 

daiamah 

dasamo 

dasamo 

tenth. 

Dham. 28. Var. ii. 14. 

ekadasan 

ekadasa 

edraha 

eleven. 

Dham. 30. Var. ii. 14. 

dvadaian 

idvadasOf 

jraraAa 

twelve. 

Dham. 32. Var. iL 14. 

trayodasan 

terasa, telasa 

teraha 

thirteen. 

Dham. 76. Var. i. 9,1 
and ii. 14. j 

chaturdasan 

( chaUtddasOy 
< chuddasHy 
* choddasa 

1 eha,uddaha 

fourteen. 

Dham. 38. Var iii. 44. 

panchadasan 

ipancadasa, ^ 
Xpannarasa ] 

parmaraho 

fifteen. 

Dham. 39, Lass. JiliU. 

skodasan 

solasa 

solaha (.?) 

sixteen. 

Dham. 42. Lass. 32U. 

saptadasan 

sattarasa 

sattaraha (.^) 

seventeen. 

Dham. 45. Lass. 320. 

ashtadasan 

aUhdrasa 

aUharaha 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

Dham. 48. 

uiiavimiati 

ekunavisati 

Dham. 51. Lass. 320. 

vimsati 

visati 

visa^i 

twenty. 

twenty-one. 

Bham. 64, 76, 

ekavimsati 

ekavfsati 

1 dvdvlaati, \ 


Dham. 66, 76. 

dvdviihsati 

< bdvtsatif > 
f dvdvlaam ) 

. . . 

twenty-two. 

Dham. 59, 76. 

trayovimsati 

tevlsati^tevtsa 


twenty-three. 

twenty-four. 

twenty-five. 

twenty-six. 

forty. 

Dham. 64. 

chaturvimsati 

1 

1 

. . 

Dham. 68. 

panchavtnisaii 

panchavlsati 


Bham. 75. 

Bham. 76. 

skadvimsati 

chatvdrinisat 

chhabbisati 

chattalisam 

• • • 
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Table No, V. 

Comparative list of particles and pronouns, etc., in Pali and Prakrit, with 
a fete corresponding words in the Gathd dialect. 


HEFEBENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 20, 149. 

Cl. 74, Br. 282. 

atha 


atha 

aha 

now. 

athava 


athava 

adhavd 

or. 

Br.48,ff. Cl. 68. 

itah 


ito^ ato 

ido 

hence. 

Br. 20. Cl. 69. 
Br. 35,92,121, \ 
139, 157, 169, ( 
178. Cl. 69. i 

iha 


iha, idha 

idha 

here. 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr. 43. ; 

Pr. 35. 

atra 



etta 

here. 

Pr. 113, Cl. 68 f. 

atra 


atra^ attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr. 19. 

atra 



atto 

here. 

Br. 156. Pr. ) 
119. Clough 69.} 

yatra 


yatra, yattha 

jattha 

where. 

Br. 96, 149, 238. 

tatra 


tatray tattha 

tattha 

there. 

Br. 98, 149. Lv. 
153,1911. Cl. 69. 

^tatra 

tahi 

tahim, taham 

tahim 

there. 

Br. 246. 

tadd 



tahim 

then. 

Br. 180, 213, \ 
145, 148, 200, ( 
210, 235. Lt. 
56, 61, 464. / 

yatha 

tjihmi, 1 
Uihma, J 
\jaha ) 

yathd 

{jahtty jahoy \ 
\mhamjailha\ 

as. 

Br. 150. 

yat 


yam 

jadhd 

that. 

Br. 181,210,223. 

tatKd 


tathd 

taha 

SO. 

Br. 148, 278. 

taiha 



tadhd 

so. 

Br. 86, 122. 

Br. 297. 

yatah 


yato 

jado 

whence. 

yatah 



jatto 

whence. 

Pr. 47. 

tatah 


tato 

tado 

thence. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20 
Br. 70, 229. 1 

yadi 


yadi 

jadi 

if. 

if. 

Pr. 17, 47. j 

yadi 




Br. 189. 

yadi 



jahim 

if. 

Br. 77. 

yathechchham 


[yathicchitain 

jaHjjam 

as desired. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 34, 97. 1 
Pr. 20, 34. ] 

yathechchham 


is used.] 

jahichchharn 

as desired. 

katham 


katham 

kaham 

how ? 

Br. 92, 154, \ 
163, 167. j 

Br. 77. 

Br. 139, 169. \ 

Jeatham 

katham 

kva 

jkakim(ljy. 

kithim, I 

kadham 

k1sa 

kahim 

how ? 

how ? 

where f 

Pr. 112. j 

1262, 283.) 

kuham ) 

Pr. 40. Cl. 69. 

kva 

i ki tty kutra, \ 

kaha 

where ? 

Br. 86. 

kutah 


kuto 

kudo 

whence ? 

Br. 88. 

kim 


kiiii 

ki 

why ? 

Br. 295. Cl. 52. 

katara 


katara 

kadara 

which ? 

Br. 20. 

kati 


kati 

kadi 

how many ? 

Br. 5, 181. 

tat 


tarn 

tam 

that. 

Br. 34. 36, 65, ) 
73 f, 113, 276, 
Pr. 19. ) 

tat 


tarn 

td 

(that, there- 
\ fore. 
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“3 A comparative statement of the first personal prononn will be found further on in 
the text. 
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Br. 35. 
Br. 6. 
Br. 50. 
Br. 44 f. 
Br. 57. 

Br. 35. 
Br. 213. 


Br. 29, 293. 


Br. 65. 

Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 
Br. 65, 76, 80, V 
292. Pr. 41. I 
Br. 35. 

Pr. 43, 46. 

Pr. 16, 19, 48, 
Br. 63, 57, 164,\ 
218. ] 

Br. 88. Pr. 113. 
Pr. 91. 

Pr. 112. 

Br. 299. 

Br. 120. 1 

Clough, 70. ] 

Br. 77, 138. Pr. 
25. Dham. 29. 
Karpuramaujari, 
in Balar. p. 5. 
Br. 122. 


aadrikiha 

Idriia 

xdrita 

idriia 

kidnia 

kidrisa 

tddriia 

anyddfisa 

aamadriiam 


latmSnam 

{dtmdnam 


idam, imam 
etam, etad 
ete 

eta, etayo 
ne, te 

iinst. ettavaid, 
so far ” 
etto and ettako 
(adj.) “ so 
much ” 


yaimim,yamhi 

yeaam 

i tesam, fesdnam ] 
nesam,ne»dnam j 
sadisa, addisa 


{ addihkha, ) 
aarikkha / 
idiaa 
triaa 

ediaa, eriaa 

ktdiaa 

kiriaa 

tddiaa, tdriaa 

amhddiaa 
fddni, iddni, 1 
\etarahi ) 
attanam, 
dtumdnam 


this (neuter).' 
this. 

these (masc.) 
these (fern.) 
they. 

so much. 


so much. 

fso much (pi. 

I neuter), 
ihy which or 
( whom, 

(in which or 
( whom, 
of whom. 


aariehehha 


like this. 


like what. 


ktriaa, keriaa^ like what ? 

tdriaa j like that. 

anndriaa \ like another. | 

amhdriaa \ like us. | 


attdnam 

appdnam 

appd 

mdhappa 


himself. 


I greatness. 
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Table No. VI. 


The following Table exhibih a list of Pali words, some of which retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit form, while others are modified, hut sometimes less 
than in Prakrit, 


EEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

oatha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 31, 55, ) 
58, Clough, 21. J 

raja 


raja 

rad 

king. 

Var. V. 36. ; 

Dham. 12. and) 
Yar. i. 17. f 

jihva 


jivhd 

jlha 

tongue. 

Clough, 39. and) 
Var. ii. 32. ) 

yashti 


yaUhi^ laUhi 

latthi 

staff. 

Dham. 40. Var.^ 
ii. 27. & Mrich ( 

andhum 


\iddkum ) 

[sdhum \ 

adhum 

good. 

Dham. 51. andi 
Var. V. 33. ] 

pita 


pita 

pid 

father (nom.) 

Dham. 52. and 1 
Var. V. 34. | 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

father(accus.) 

Rasa. 15. 

pitrd 


pitara 

pidujm 

father (ins tr.) 

Dham. 26, 52, 1 
71. & Var. iii 8.) 

hrahmanah 


brdhmano 

vamhano * 

Brahman. 

Dham. 72. & 1 
Var. i. 18. ) 

gamhhira 


igamhhna 

Xgabhtra 

gahira 

deep. 

Dham. 20, 24.1 
& Var. ir. 5. j 

jivitam 


jivitam 

Jwamy jlam 

life. 

Dham. 27. Br.i 
242, 251. i 

andhaJsdretyx 


andhakdrma 

andhadrena 

darkness. 

Dham. 28. 1 

Mrichh. 43, 69.) 

ballvardah 


balivaddo 

baliddo, ba,illo 

OX. 

Dham. 34. & 1 
Var. iii. 39. ) 

kdrahdpanah 


kahdpana 

kahdvano | 

16 panas of 
cowries. 

Dham. 44. 

aainadhim 


samadhim 

• • • 

meditation. 

Dham. 46. and ) 

ydvatd 


ydvata 

javOyja 

as much. 

Var. iv. 15. ( 

tavata 


tavata 

tdoy td 

so much. 

Dham. 22, 68. ) 
Mrichh. 11. > 

Var. ir. 12. ) 

bhadram 


ihhadramy 1 
\bkaddam / 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40. 1 

iuJcari 


aukari 

auart 

a BOW. 

Br. 234, 267. 1 

s'ukara 


aukara 

auyaraysuara 

a hoar. 

Clough, 7. Var.) 
ii. 27. T. 25, 27.J 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Dham. 36. 1 

Prahodha. 58. [ 
Pr. 38, 40. ) 

sukham 


aukham 

mham 

happiness. 

Clough, 37.Var. 

aahha 


aabhd 

aahd 

an assembly. 

ii. 27. Br. 156. 

gatha 


gdthd 

gahd 

a verse. 

Clough, 42. and 

maid 


tnatd 

mad 

mother(nom.) 

Var. V. 32. 
Rasa. 22. Clou. 

mdtaram 


mataram 

mdam 

mother (acc.) 

45. Var. ii. 27. 

1 mukham 


mukham 

muham 

face. 


I cannot say whether the Prakrit form of this word is samadhi or samahi, or 
any third form different from either^ 
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SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Burn. & Lass, j 
Var. ii. 2. j 

lokah 

gajah 


loko 

3^0 

loo 

goo 

world. 

elephant. 

rajatam 


rajatam 

raadam 

silyer. 

Ditto, Var. i. 27. 

kritam 


katam 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Var. iii . i 

68. j 

trailokyam 


telokkam 

telloam 

(the three 
( worl(is. 

Ditto, Var. ii. 2. 1 

Jivam 


jivam 

ftam 

life. 

vaehanam 


vaehanam 

vaanam 

word. 

Do.,Var.ii.2, 46. 

divaaah 


divaso 

divaho^ diaho 

day. 

Ditto, Var. L 41. 

yauvanam 


yobbanam 

jovvanam 

youth. 

Makaranso, p.) 
xivi. Mrich. 44. j 

samskritam 


sakkatam 

sakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

Mahayanso,207\ 
Var. i. 20. / 

pustakam 


potthalcam 

potthao 

book. 

Rasa. 40. Pr. 1 
97. Br. 143. 1 

bhagint 


bhagini 

ivahini 

[bahinlvhhdin'i 

1 sister. 

Mahay. 250. i 
Var iii. 26. ] 

gardahhdk 


gadrabho 

gaddaho 

ass. 

Rasa. 32. ) 

Var. i. 20. ] 

muktd 


muttd 

motta 

pearl. 

Rasa. 33. Mrich. 

) 


( 

dudraa 

1 

16, 43, 44, 50. 

J dvara 


dvdra < 

d&vdra. 

> door. 

Br. 36, 221. - 

) 


( 

duvdra 

) 

Br. 130, 284. 

iaJchi 


$dkKi 

edht 

a tree. 

Br. 70. 

rekhd 


rekha 

reha 

a line. 

Br. 113. 

aakht 


aakht 

aahi 

female friend 

Br. 48, 76, 156,1 
Pr. 36. / 

aikhd 


aikha 

aihd . 

crest. 

Br. 93,Pr.lO,12. 

iikhara 


gikhara 

sihara 

summit. 

Br. 73, 96, 166.1 
Pr. 38. ) 

atkhara 


aekhara 

tehara 

crest. 

Br. 52. Pr. 35,38. 

sikhan^ 


sikhanda 

aihanifa 

peacock’s tail 

Pr. 12, 41. 

lekha 


kkha 

lehd 

a writing. 

Pr. 36. 

nakha 


nakha 

naha 

nail. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, 1 
10, 92. / 

Ukhita 


Ukhita 

lihida 

written. 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikha 


parikha 

parihd 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mekhala 


mekhala 

mehald 

girdle. 

Br. 215, 226. 

megha 


megha 

meha 

cloud. 

Br. 60. 

Dham. 7, 66. \ 

iangha 


tangha 

tamha 

assemblage. 

Var. iii. 65. } 

Mrichh. 107. ) 

laghu 


lahu 

lahu 

light. 

Br.71,199.Pr.l4. 

ratha 


ratha 

raha 

chariot. 

Pr. 36. 

athavd 


athavd 

ahavd 

or. 

242, 297. j 

mithuna 


mithuna 

mihwM 

pair. 

Br. 308. 

Mithila 


Mithila 

Mxhild 

name of city. 

Br. 298. 

atithi 


atithi 

adihi 

guest. 

Br. 238. 

adhara 


adhara 

ahara 

lower lip. 

Pr. 39, Br. 168.1 
Br. 151, 153. j 

vadhu 


vadhu 

vahu, vadhu 

wife. 

Pr. 34, 39,Br.70. 

madkura 


madhura 

mahura 

sweet. 

Br.244, Cl. 7,51. 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

sweet. 

Br. 10. 

vibudha 


vibudha 

vibuha 

wise man. 

Br. 278. 

panckavxdha I I 

panchavidha 

panchaviha 

fiyefold. 
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SANSKRIT. 

oItha. 

Br. 198,221,243. 

vividka 


Br, 238. 

vidhura 


Br. 199. 

jaladhi 


Br. 86, 203 f. 

fudhira 


Br. 2S0. 

dadhi 


Br. 228. 

vadhira 


Br. 289. 

mahtdhara 


Br. 167. 

aradhana 


Br. 72, 292. ( 

phala. 


Clough 7, 24. ( 

taphala 


Pr. 137. 

rabhaaa 


Pr. 11. 

aohhante 


Pr. 36. 

ahhilaahanti 


Br. 123. 

labhate 


Br. 79, 156,1 
242, 259. i 

vallabha 


Br. 219. 

upalabdham 


Br. 73, 93, 297. 

vriahabha 


Br. 202, 218. 

kahobha 


Br. 224. 

vibhbma 


Br. 238. 

turabhi 


Br. 276. 

dwidabhi 


Br. 198. 

ndbhi 


Br. 237. 

iaila 


Br. 86, 146. 

vairi 


Br. 221, 240. 

taila 


Br. 264. 

ddha 


Pr. 104. 

aueht 


Br. 243. 

auchita 


Br. 217 f. 

chhurikd 


Br. 150, 155. 

hridaya 


Br. 238. 

padayoh 


Br. 235. 

dhuma 


Br. 199. 

padutikaaya 


Br. 245, 261. 

mudgara 


Pr. 44. 

Br. 125. 

kubja 

3 03 ha 


Br. 60. 

ghosha 


Var. iii. 62. 1 
Lv. 228. / 

tnlana^ gXdna 

gildna 

Var. iii. 62. 1 
Lv. 269. ) 

kldnta 

kildttta 

Var. iii, 62. 1 

Lv.51,60f, 188.) 

kleia 

kileia 

Dh. 50. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122, 278. 

|jn«Aa 


Cl. 39. Pr. 12. 1 

. 


Br. 129, 175 f. 1 

ari 

am 

Dham. 44. 

hrl 

hiri 

Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 
Pr. 113,114,238. 

harsha 

1 


Lahtavistara, 65, 
235, 239, 399. 
Pr. 44, 48. 

> svapna 

aupina 

murkha 


Pr. 3.5. 

vismrita 



PALI. 



PRAKRIT. 

SN01I8H. 

vividha 

viviha 

TaiioRs. 

vidhura 

vihura 

agitated. 

jaladhi 

jalahi 

sea. 

rudhira 

ruhira 

blood. 

dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

badkira 

bahira 

deaf. 

niakidhara 

mahihara 

mountain. 

aradhana 

ardhana 

worship. 

phala, 1 

taphala | 

hala, tahala 

(fruit, 

)fruitful. 


rahata 

speed. 

aobhanti 

tohanti 

they shine. 


ahilasanti 

they desire. 

labhati 

Itthai 

he receives. 

vallabha 

vallaha 

beloved. 


ualahium 

(to under- 
\ stand. 

usahha 

vutaha 

huU. 

khobha 

khoha 

shakinff. 
di video. 

vibhtnna 

vihinna 

turabhi 

surahi 

fragrant. 

dutidubhi 

dunduhi 

drum. 

nabhi 

ndhi 

navel. 

tela 

tella 

mountain. 

veri 

veri 

enemy. 

tela 

tella 

oil. 

ddha, ddha 

4dha 

burning. 

tuehi 

tut 

needle. 

tuchita 

suida 

indicated. 

ehhurikd 

ehhuria 

knife. 

hadaya 

hiaa 

heart. 

pddesu 

pdetu 

at the feet. 

dhuma 

dhusa 

smoke. 


paikatta 

footman(gen.) 

muggara 

mogdra 

mallet. 

khujja 

khujja 

bent. 

tosa 

9ota 

drying up. 

ghota 

ghota 

noise. 

mildta, gilana 

mildna 

(withered, 

(wearied. 

kilanta 

kilanta 

wearied. 

kileaa 

kileta 

trouble. 

eneha, tineha 

tineha 

affection. 

am 

tiri 

splendour. 

hirx 

hirl 

shame. 


haraea, hariaa 

joy. 

tupina, toppa 

tivifut 

sleep. 


murukha 

fool. 


vitumarida 

forgotten. 
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Br. 163, 278. 

’ [amritva 


Br. 198. 

Br. 246. 

Br. 20, 126, 276. 
Br. 210. 

Br. 296. 

Br. 144. Lt. 198. 

Br. 310. 

Cl. 8. Lv. 56, 1 
92,132,181,1881 
Clough, 45, 51. \ 
Lv. 157. i 
Mrichh. 30. 

Pr. 37, 87. ) 

Br. 236. ( 


Pr. 64. 

Br. 216. 
Pr. 84. 

Lv. 438. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 235. 

Br. 7, 261. 
Br. 241. 


Br. 229. 

Br. 113. 
Br. 120. 
Br. 36. 
Pr. 44. 


Br. 259. 

Br. 22, 36, 121. 

Br. 263. 

Br. 241, 263. 

Br. 135. 


utkarsha 
karshanti 
varaha 
mrahitum 
varahartuh 
( bharya, ) 
(BaryaA ) 

S'atrughna 

ratna 

padma 

grihana 

parihritya 

angikritya 

militvd 
aamutttrya 1 
' uttlrya j 

pardhatya 

ehintayitva 

aauaandhaya 

avamatya 

atikramya 

utpdtya 

nchyate 

varnyatt 

pathyatt 

uUiryaU 

vibodhyate 

nimgjyaU 

aandhlyatt 

vijndpyate 

viataryate 

hhajyate 

niveayantdm 

{ vijnapayami 
vijndpayati 
puryamam 
dahyamdna 

ramawya 


1 

PALI- ■ 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

1 

sumarana 

recollection. 

sumariya ' 

swnaria 

havmg recol- 
lected. 

ukkatma 

ukkarisa 

eminence. 

kaddhanti 

karisanti 

they draw. 

vassa 

mrisa 

rain. 

vassitum 

mrisidum 

to rain. 


vSaaratto 

rainy season. 

^bkariyd \ 

bhdrid 

(wife, of a 

yndriyd ] 

\ woman. 


Sattuhana 

proper name. 


paduma paduma 


uttarilvd 


ganha genha 

pariharitvd pariharia 

anglkaria 

milia 

' laamuttaritvd aamotfiria 
\uttaritva I uttaria 


parahania 

_ '(cintetva, 
chanUya 


I ttvamSneiva 
avainaniya 
(causal) 

( atikkamitva) 
atikkamma jj 

uppdtetvd 

iiuhchate )! 
\vuehohati ] 
vannlyati 
pathiyati 
uttafiyati 


antiaandhia 


aandhlyatt 

vihhdpiyati 


adikkamia 
I nppddia 

uchchadi 

vannladi 

padhladi 

uttariai 

vivohlai 

nimajfiat 

aandhijjdi 

vinnaviadi 


vitthariyati vittharai 
bhanjiadi 

niveaiyantu nivesTaniu 


vinndpemt 
vihhdpeti 
puranidna 
dayhamdna 
tramanlya, ) 
(rgmani.vya I 


vinnavemt 1 iniorm. 

vinnavedi he infonr 

purijjanidna being filli 

dahijjanta being bui 

ramanijja pleasant. 


gem. 

lotus. 

take thou, 
(having re- 
\ moved, 
(having as- 
1 sented. 
having met. 
(having 
I crossed, 
(having 
( smitten, 
(having 
\ reflected, 
(having 
1 ascertained, 
(having 
( despised. 

(having 
\ attaAed. 
(having 
( rootw up. 

it is said, 

it is related, 
it is read, 
it is crossed, 
lit is under- 
\ stood, 
it is sunk, 
it is joined 
it is informed, 
it is extended, 
j it is broken, 
(let them be 
t placed. 

I inform, 
he informs, 
being filled, 
being burned 
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Table No. VII. 

The following Talle contains a list of verbs and participles, in which 
it will be observed that the Pali farms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 



1 


PALI. 

FBAKRIT. 1 

EN^LISU. 


isunamha ) 

we hoar. 


\auninio 1 

aundau aunoai 

. , . 1 

thou hearest. 

aiinoti 

aunddi ! 

he hears. 

\8HndtUy t 

[sunotu ) 

aunddu 

let him hear. 

1 aoaadmi | 

aoehchhamy \ 
aochchhiaaamy 
aunissam 

) I, he, will 

1 hear. 

auU 

tudo 

heard. 

1 autvi, \ 

( sutvana, J 

auntOy adyiin 

having heard. 

( luniH a ) 


sotum 

tunidum 

to hear. 

suyati 

iaurfiadi ^ 

Xauniai ] 

he is heard. 

iuyanti 

aunijianti 

they are heard 

suyantu 

auniadu 

(let them be 
( heard. 


niauni 

he is heard. 

auyamdna 

aunijjanta 

being heard. 


amantt 

(being heard 
( (fern.) 

advetu 

aundvedu 

( let him cause 



1 to hear. 

auasuaa 

auaauaana 

obedience. 

dadamiy 

demiy^dajjdmt 

^demi 

I give. 

idadatiy deti 

\dajjati 

dediy dei 

he gives. 

addaiy 

. , , 

he gave. 

daaadmi 

iddhaniy 

Xdayiaaam 

|l will give. 

idadam, da - ) 
\danto, dento } 

dento 

giving.. 

dadato 

dentaaaa 

of one ffivine. 

dinnam 

dinnam 

given. 

1 dehi 

dehiy dejja 

give thou. 


BEFEBENCES. 


B. & Las. 125.) 
Del. 24. Br.lOlj 
B. & Las. 125. 

Cl. 109. Del. 24. 
B. & Las. 125.) 
Delius, 24. ) 

B. & Lass. 121. 
Yar. vii. 16, 17. 
Cowell, XXX. 

' Delius, 24. 

B. & Lass. 131.) 
Delius, 24. / 

Dham. 15, 19. 
Rasa. 29. Del. 

4. Yar. It. 23. 
Lt. 65 f. &c. 

Rasa.lT. Del.24. 
Pr. 14, 28. 

Br. 200, 234, 
284, 287. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 179. 

Br. 202. 

Br. 163. 

Br. 280. 

Br. 166. 

B. & Las. 125. 
Delius, 17. 
Dham. 44. Cl.) 
134,135. Del.l7l 
B. & Las. 127. 
B.& Lass. 121. 
Yar. vii. 16. 

Del. 17. 

C1.25. Del. 17. 

Dh. 43. Br. 179 
Dham. 44. Yar.) 
■riii. 62. J 
Br. 22, 153, 218,1 
277. Lv. 89, 108, 
21.5. 270. 


srinumah 

srinoshi 

srinoti 

s rinotu 


sroshyami 
8 roshyati 

srutak 


arutva 

Srotwn 

kruyaU 

aruyante 

sruyantam 

sruyate 

sruyamana 

sruyamana 

iravayatu 

susrushana 

dadami 

dadati 

ad^t 

daaydmi 

dadat 

dadatah 

dattam 

dehi 


irunishyi 
a ttniahyati 


irutvOy 

arutyay 

aunityOy 

aunitva, 

larunitcoy 

arunitvd 

arinuU 

aravanti 


( dadami y 
\dadamt 


dadahiy 

daddhi 
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REFEHENCES. 


Br. 67, 75, { i 


Delius, 17. 

Rasa. 34. 
hr. 293. Dh. 1 
42. B. & Las. ! 
122. Del. 26. ) 
B. & Las. 161. 

Dham. 44, 67. ) 
Cl., 8, W2. I 
Var. Tiii. 3. I 

Dham. 54, 61. 1 
B. & Lm. 86. ) 

Rasa. 22. 

Clough, 103. 

B. & Lass. 130. 

Dh.11,32. Del.) 
26. Var. viii. 2.) 

Rasa. 15. Del.26. 

Cl.1.5. Var.Tii.23 
B.&Las.l27.Vat. 
vii. 24. Lt. 187. 

B. &Lass. 127. 1 

B. & Lass. 129. 
Dh.60. Cl. 25. 1 
Del.l9.B.&L. } 
125.Var.vi.63. ) 
Br. 219. Lt. 261. 
Br. 149, 179. 1 
Pr. 140, 142. ! 
Lt. 62,127,238 ) 
Br. 20. 

Pr. 83, 140. ( 
Br. 86, 269. 1 

Br. 169. Lv.291. 
Lv. 396, 406. 

Lv. 3.55. 

Lv. 298. 

Dhara. 31. Mri.l 
80. Var. viii. 69. j 

Dham. 6. 101. 

Rasa. 22., 


SANSKRIT, j 

cttyatam, 

diyantam 

daiva 

hhavitiim 

ihava 

bhavatxh 

hkawti 

bhavanti 

prabhavdmi 

hkuijatSm 

bhavan 

bhuttth 

bhutvd 

abhavat 

abhuvan 

asibat 

sthdtuin 

tishthanti 

bhavishydmi 

bhavishyati 

paribhava 

partbhuta 

prabhuia 

anubhuta 

uttishtha 

utthdya 

uttishthet 

sthitvd 

paiyati 


ideC’-.dadia 

\dadiya 


bhohi 


UdJyafu, 1 I 
\\diyyata ) I 
Udiyantu, ) j 

I ydiyyantu } ■ 

1 , . [idaia, deia, 

^\dadm 
dbhavitum, ) j 
(Aoljon ) 


ibhati, 

\bhmi 


bh»nii 

prabhdmi 


'bhavia, 

[bhavitva 

abhushi 

ababhuvan 


bheahyi 

( bhohyati 
[bhavi 


utthi 
iutthi, 
\utthihHva 
tttthihet 
sthihiya 


PB. 4 KB 1 T. 


bkava^ hohi 

hotUy bhavatit 

bhavati, 
hoti 


ibhavanti, 1 
Xhonti ) 

ipabhavami, 
[ipaAomi 
bhuyatam 
{hontOybhavam' 
'\bhmanto 

bhuto 

Autva 
abhavi 
ahosi, ahu 

aJiomm 

ttithdn 

iKdtum 

iifthanti 

bhavissami 

bhavissati 

heatati 

paribhuta 

pakuta 

utthaha 
utthdya __ 1 
xiuhahitua / 
atthaheyya 
thatvd 

{ passati, | 

dichehhati j 


hohi, hoi 

bhodu, hodu 
hhodi, hodi, 
ho'i,pabham,i\ 
(he over- 
comes). 

bhonii, honti 

pabhavami 

pabhavdmi 


bhudo, Aim 

bhavia 

hmia 

hohia 


ititihanti, 

\chittkanti 

bhavissam 

bhaviasudi ^ 
haviaaadi ) 

parihava 

parihuda 

pabhuda 

anubhuda 

uththehi 


passadi, 
dehhadi, 
milaai. etc. 


prapnoti 

prdpnuvanti 


tpappoti, ) 
Xpapxtwiii i 
Xpfippmtti, < 
\uduunanti > 


pdvidi 


ENGLISH. 

let it he given 

net them be 
given. 

jhaving given 
to be. 
be (thou), 
let him be. 

I he becomes. 

they are. 

I I overcome. 

j let it be (pas- 
being. 

been. 

having been, 
he was. 
he was. 

they were, 
he stood, 
to stand. 

I they stand, 

I shall be. 

he shall be. 

excel thou, 
excelled, 
strong, 
perceived, 
rise thou. 

having risen. 

he may rise, 
having stood. 

I he sees. 

he obtains. 

they obtain. | 
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BEFBRENCES. 

BANSKRIT. 

OaTUA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 24, 76. \ 
Del. 62. j 

prapto *81 


\papid iiy 
[patio 

pnbidOy 

patto 

.obtained. 

Kasa. 15, 23,40) 



ipntva, 1 

- . ( 

having obtain- 

Delius, 62. ] 

pmpya 


\pdpunitvd ) 


ed; finished. 

Dham.l2.Del.l5 

vijariati 


vijandti 

jjanddiy j'ana- 
1 di. vidnddi 

1 knows. 

Dham. 3, 50. 1 

jnatva 


inatvdy ) 

jSnia 

(having 

B. & Las. 129. j 


\jdnitvd / 

( known. 

Br. (?) { 

jnatum 


jdnitum^ndtum 

jdnidum 

to know. 

inauainana 


ndyamdna 

jani]ianta 

being known 

Dham. 6,11,41.1 
Delius, 29. ) 

Dham. 40. Del.i 

jagratah 

gatva 


jdgarato 

gantvd 

jaggantassa 

iagachhiay 
Saadia^ qadua 

I'waking 
( (genitive.) 

1 having gone. 

70. Var. xii. 10. ( 

[ ttva } 

Br. 68, 250, 218. 

gatah 


gata 

gado„ gaunt 

gone. 

Dh. 27,60. Ma.l. 
Del. 79. Br. 245. 

1 drishtva 


(disvdy diS‘ 
\vdnafpa8sitva 

^daithuna 

having seen. 

Br. 243, 287, f 

drUyanie 

dHiyate 

drisyamdna 


dissanti 

dtsanti 

they are seen, 

305. Pr. 13, 35. ( 


dissati 

dtsadi 

he IS seen. 

Br. 150. 


dissamana 

dhamana 

being seen. 

Br. 65. 

dariana 


da^sana 

danisana 

sight. 

Br. 6. 

danayiahyati 


dassayitsati 

damaatasadi 

he will show. 

Delius, 79. 

mritva 


maritva 

mariuna 

having died. 

Br. 297. 

u^tya 



ud4iSna 

having flown 

Dh. 62. Del. 62. 

hatvi 

hanitva 

thantvS, 1 

\hanitva / 

ahania, etc. 

having killed 

Basa. 22. Del.l8. 

pltva 

pitva 

ipibitva, pitva 
Xpivitva 


having drunk 

r ■ 

Dh. 17. Lt. 284. 

hitva 

jahitva 

hitm, jahitva 


having left. 

Dham. 32. 

JitvS 


jetva, jinitva 

. . . 

(having con- 
1 quered. 

Dh. 50. Del. 56. 

chhUva 

chhinitvd 

chhetvd 

pariehhidia 

having cut. 

Dham. 8, 9. 1 

Var. viii. 55. ) 

viditvd 


viditvd 

vettuna 

(having 
( known. 

Kasa. 30. Del.59. 

baddhvd 

baddhitvd 

bandhitvd 

bandhia 

having bound. 

Dham. 58.Del.26 

abhibhuya 


abhibhuyya 


(having over- 
( come. 

Dham. 58. | 

vihdya, 

vijahitvdf 

pahaya, 1 


having left. 

prahdya 

viiahya 

pajahitva / 

• • 

Dham. 24, 67. 1 
Del.67. Br.l23.) 

labhate 


{ labhate 
\labhati 

lahadCy 
lahadiy laha i 

[he receives. 

Dham. 63. B. &1 

asmi 


asmiy amhi 


Las. 137. / 


mhi 

I am. 

Dham.51.Del.86 

Dham. 60. Var.l 

aanti 

patanti 


lanti 

patanti 

iaantiy ] 

\achckhanti j 

they are. 

Tiii. 51. j 

BhanL. 71. Cow 


padanti 

they fall. 

1 


App. Sutra 24 
p. 99. 

> bravtmi 


brumi 

bolldmi (.J) 

1 speak.. 

B. & Las. 86. 
Delius, 53. 

kathayish^ ] 
ydmi J 


katkessdmi 

ikadhdissam 

[l will say. 

Br. 113. 

kathaydmi 


kathemi 

kadhemi 

I say. 

Br. 117. 

kathayati ivc 


hatheti 

kahalva 

/he says as it 





\ jirere. 
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P&AS.R1T. 


SEFBBSiNCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

OATKA. 

PALI. 

BN6LI8H. 

Br. 63, 164, ) 

218. Pr. 123. ) 

kathaya 


kathehi | 

kadheau, 1 
kakeau, > 

kahehi ) 

say thou. 

Pr. 124. 

kafhayishyat 

' 

kaiheaaati 

kahiasadi 

he will say. 

Br. 213. 

Jcathyatam 



kahiadu 

let it he said. 

Has. 22. Del. 53 

kathayitum 


kathetum 

kadhedum 

to say. 

■ Dh. 36. Del. 77 

jivamah 


jivatna 

jiama^ttama 

we live. 

Clough, 142. ■ 

priehhanti \ 
t>r%chhnate \ 


puchchkanti 

ipuchhantif 

Xpuckchhtadi 

(they ask ; it 

J is asked. 

Dham. 43. Var.) 
viii. 27. J 

khadati 


(kkayatif \ 
\khadati J 

kkdi 

he eats. 

C1.9. Var.vii. 25 

asit 


dsi 

dsi 

he was. 

Br. 289. 

asan 


aaum 

dsi 

they were. 

Dham. 43, 67. 

asli 


atthi 

attiy aehehhi 

he IS. 

Dham. 15. 

syat 


aiyd, assa 

. . 

he may he. 

Dham. 5. 

rakahati 


rakkkati 

rakkkadi 

he keeps. 

Dham. 51, 52, 1 
53. Var. viii.lS.j 

budhyate 


bujjhati 

bujjhai 

ihe under- 
) stands. 

Dham.40. &Yar. 

j krudhyet 


kujjheya 

kujjh (root) 

jlet him he 
\ angry, 
let him give. 

Dham. 40. 

dadyat 


dajjd 

. * • 

Dham. 101. Cl.) 
145. Del. 32. j 

amarati 


\atimarati, ] 
)sarait j 

aumaredi 

he recollects. 

Pr. 12, 35. Br. ( 

varte 



vattSmi 

I am. 

57, 86, 92. \ 

vartate 


vattati 

vattadi 

he is. 

Br. 5, 247. 

ivardhaniana 


vaddhamana 

vadhdhanta 

increasing. 

\vardhita 


vaddhita 

hadhdhida 

increased. 

Dham. 13. Var.) 
viii. 44. ) 

varddhate 


vaddhati 

vaddka’i 

he increases. 

Pr. 133. 

jayatu 


jayatu, jetu 

jedu 

(let him con- 
( quer. 

Dh. 64. Del. 21. 

jayati 


jihatu UH 

jaadi, jirwdi 

he conquers. 

1 

Cloush, 5,110. ) 



( 

karomiy 

Dham. 64. } 

karonii 

hurmni 

karomi < 

karemiy 

J Ido. 

Del. 27, 28. ) 



( 

kalemi 

) 

Dham. 1,7,63.) 

haroti, 

1 

karoti 

[karediy kareiy 

) 

Cl. 100. Del.28. 1 

hrinotii^edic) 

f 

\kundi 

> he does. 

Dham. 9. Cl. 110 

kurute 


kurute 

. 

) 

Cl. no. Br. 195. 

\kurvanti^kri~ 
\nvanti ivedic) 

'^^karonti | 

karoutiy 

kubbanti 

karentiy 

kunanti 

1 they do. 

B. & Las. 182. 

kurmah 

ikaroma | 
\karomo ) 

karoma | 

kartnihay 

karamha 

1 we do. 

B. & Las. 127. j 
Clough, 110. J 
Var. viii. 17. ) 

akdrskit 


akdai 

kdhia 

he did. 

Clough, 110. 

akdrshnh 


akdaum 

, . . 

they did. 

Delius, 28. 

kariahyati 


ikarissatif 

[kahati 

karissadi 

kdhii 

jhe will do. 

Var.. viii. 17. ) 

Dh 28, 322. 1 

kariskyaai 


\kdhasi ) 

[karissasi ) 

. . . 

thou wilt do. 

Var. vii. 16. 

karishydmi 


karissdmi 

kdham 

I will do. 

Dham 10, 12, ( 

kurvan^ 

kurvatah-t 


kubbanij \ 

kitbbatOy 

karanto ) 

doing (differ- 
ent cases and 

23, 39. Cl. 25. < 
Delius, 28. ' ( 

kurvantamy 

knrvnntah 


kubbananiy 
knronfa J 

karento 1 

numbers of) 
(pres, part.) 
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Dh. 42. Del. 28. 

huru 

kurvahi 

karohi, kuru 

karehiy kalehi 

do (imper.) 

Br. 69. 

hrinu \ 

\ (vedic) } 


kuna 

do thou. 

Pr. 84. 

kurttshva Hi 



kareautti 

|“do thou,” 

( thus. 

Br. 200, 168. 

(kurufaj kri- 
\nuta (vedic\ 



kunahay ) 

kunadka / 

do ye. 

Br. 20. 

kartum 


kattuniy kdtuih 

kadum 

to do. 

Br. 142, 200. 

kartavya 


ikattabha 

\kdtabba 

kddavvay ) 
kaawa | 

to be done. 

Br. 72, 149 f. 

krita 


kata 

kida, kira 

done. 

Br. 228. 

kriyate 


ikarlyatiy | 
\kayyati / 

ktrdi 

it is done. 

Br. 7, 224. 

kriyatdm 


tkarladUy ) 

let it be done 

Br. 221. 

\pratikuruta^ 


pa\ikarotha 

padikarehtty 

oppose ye. 

\sam\kurv.ta 


. • • 

samlkareha 

lend ye. 

Br. 86, 236.Pr.\ 
47 f. Clough, 3.1 

grihlta 


{gahUtty "I 

\gahlta / 

gahitty gahida 

taken. 

Pr. 46. 

grahltum 


ganhitvm 

gahidum 

to take. 

Br. 75. 

grahya 


gayka 

g^ka 

to he taken. 

Clough, 16. 

akurma 


akaramhatt 

we have done. 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Var.xii.l0,iv.23. 

^kHtvd 1 

karitya, 1 
kariya, V 
karitva ) 

ikatvdy 

\karitva 

kaduay kadua 
kauna 

j having done. 

Dham. 28. 

adhyagat (?} 


aphapa 

. , . 

arrived. 

Dham. 39. ( 

Del. 90. \ 

pratigrih- 1 
nanii / 


patiganhanti 

padigenhanti 

they receive. 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

kalpayan 


kappento 

kappento 

cutting. 

Dham. 101. 

iaknoti 

sakkitam 

(sakkwmti 1 
\sakkoti / 

(he can; 
(possible. 

Kasa. 22. Cow.) 
171, n. Del, 36./ 

iahiomi 


isakkomi ) 
XsakktiTWini ( 

aakkanomi 

I can. 

Clough, 129. ) 
Var. Till. 50. 1 

mHdnati 


maddati 

maladi 

he treads. 

Eas. 22. Del. 20. 

tnatum 


nahayitum 

nahadum 

to bathe. 

Dham. 50. 1 
Vikr. 116. 1 





/ let him re- 

dradJiayet 


aradhaye 

arahana 

1 verence : 




i reverencing 

Pr. 10, 12. 

rajate 



rehadi 

1 (noun). 

Br. 22. 

sandadhasi 


isandad hasty } 
{sandakisi J 

sandhihisi 

thou appliest 

Br. 178. 

pathishydmi 


pathisbdmi 

padhissam 

I shall read. 

^r« ($0, oz, 

manye 


marine 

marine 


179. ( 

manyadhvam 


manhatha 

mannadha 

think ye. 

I shall sleep, 
we praise, 
they strike. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 246. 

svapsyami 

stumah 

ghnanti 


supinissami 

hananti 

suvissam 

fhunimo 

hananti 

Br. 27. 

pratighnantu 


patihanantu 

padihanantu 

(may they 

1 avert, 
looking. 

look(impera). 

r 

Pr.llfiF,41, 1 
113, 115. i 

Br. 76. 

vUokayan, 

vilokayay 


vilohayam 

^vilokayay 

\vilokeh% 

pulovantOy 
pulovehiy 1 
puloesuy J 

) 

.. •? T ^ 1i 




1 



\ vilokema 

'^ptUoamhtt, 

we look. 
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PRiKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Pr.llff,41,113,( 

analokayantl 


analokentt 

apuloantt 

not looking. 

116. Br. 76. 1 

vihkayiahye 


vilokayiasam 

/ 

pulovdissam 

I shall look. 

' 



kaththia^ \ 


Br. 113, 179. 
199, 202, 216,< 
245, 261. 

krishta^ 

akrishta 

krishyamaiM 


kaddhita ) 
akaddhita | 

kattitty f 

dkaththiay | 
dkaththida j 
kaththijjanta, 

drawn. 

being drawn. 


karshana 


kaddhana 

kadhdhana 

drawing. 

Br. 49. Pr. 17. | 

apasaraii^^"^^ 


osaradiy 

he departs. 

apasaranti 


osaranti {ava-) 

osaranti 

they depart. 

( 

avataranti. 


otaranii 

odarantiy 

they descend. 

Br. 10, 60,127. 1 

avataroy 

avattrya 


otdray avatara 

oddray 

otehharia ? 

descent, 
(having de- 
( scended. 

Br. 174. 

hdryaae 



hlrasi | 

thou art 
snatched away 

Br. 176. 

kirtyate 



hiradi 

(he is cele- 
\ hrated. 

Br. 7, 178. 

(pratyakahu 
\ krita 


paekchakkhi~ 

kata 

pachchahkkl’ 

kida 

J manifested. 

Br. 473. 

parityaja 

{ 

parichchajassu 

parichchaja 

^parittaam 

abandon thou. 


In pp. 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannaraghava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
BalaramSyana, however, we find the forms avagadamhi (avagaia ’smt), avasara, avaiinna 
(avatJrna), avatardi {avatarati), and avadarassa (gvatarasga). 
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Sect. VI . — The Dialect* of the Roclt ani PSlar Irucription* of Akoka. 

Our knowledge of the Temacolar languages of India in. the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali books of Ceylon. Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third century n.c., containing edicts of king 
PriyadarsI or Aioka™ (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pHlars 
and rocks in difiFerent parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, ff.).'*’ The inseriptions are en- 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathiah, and Badhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: Istly, 
those at Gimar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport -with those at Gimar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Gimar inscriptions. Besides these, Asoka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jaypur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of the Koyat Asiatic 


’28 Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can be 
identified with As-oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
13 some period subsequent to 20-5 b.c. (Joum. Eoyal As. Soc , vol xii np 245-2dl ■ 
vol. XVI. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. S2o! 
^eaksincidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those of 
Asoka, and as datog from the third century n.c. See also the other authonties 
Cited in tne text a little fiirtlier on. 

See also Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii. 14. 
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Society for 1849 (vol. xii., part i., pp. 153-251): emd a portion of 
them were a third time examined hy M. Burnouf in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781.“* Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhahra inscription, in the Joum. Royal As. Soc., vol. xvi., part 
ii., pp. 357-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will be quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in the 
Preface to his Malavika and Agnimitra, p. xxxii., and in his Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girnar version, to- 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Burnouf 
(Lotus, App., X. p. 736 ; Wilson, p. 212) : devanarh piyo Piyadasi 
raja evam aha naati etarisam danam yariaam dhamma-danam dhamma- 
aamatavo vd dhamma-aamvibhago vd dhamma-aambandho vd | tata idam 
hhavati ddaa-bhatakamhi aanrnipati-pati mdtari piiari sddhu auauad mita- 
aaatuta-ndtikdnani bdhmana-samandnam addhu dunam pandnam and- 
rambho addhu etam vatavyam pita va putena va bhdtd va mita-saatuta- 
ndtikena va dva pativeaiyehi idam addhu idaiii katavyam | ao tdthd kuru 
loka cha aadrudho hoti parata eha anantam pumnatn bhavati tena 
dhammaddnena | 

“ Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks thus : There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 

In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor 'Wilson) on M. Bur- 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in part i. vol. xv, of the Society’s Journal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation : “ Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, and having 
the advantage of their previous speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
his never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the 
information they are capable of affording.” Prof. Weber also in his review of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited : Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing: 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to be said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac- 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured in this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote the general observations 
made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the inscriptions are composed; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may be formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Pali.*^ 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 236, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts : 

“The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous , to those which are modelled 
by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by ilr. Prinsep, when 
speaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nouns and particles in general follow 

I might have been in a position to treat this subject in a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, had I been 
able to consult the PaU Grammar, with appendices on 'the dialects of Dhauli and 
Gimar, formerly advertised for publication, but never published, by Professor Spiegel. 
(See the cover of his Anecdota Palica, published at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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the Pali structure ; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms ; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in priya, instead 
of piya ; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Devanagari alphabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
sibilant: on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 

vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question ; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'akya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day ; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 
153, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” . . . 

“ It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddliists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

130 'W'eber also remarks (Ind. Stud.iii. 180) : ‘-The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in comparison with the east, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, according to Wilson’s 
remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri. etc.), not only the three sibilants of 
the Sanskrit, but also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, say itra, kr.inia, s'usru.-ha, s'raniana, brainana, bhratu), 
and some others, such as .sf, str, have been preserved.” 

See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 57. 
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Use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin.'*’ It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” .... 

“'We may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselres, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Magadha or Behar, the scene of Sakya 
Sinha’s first teaching ; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Bumouf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the S'aurasenI dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom SSkya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con- 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He remarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222) : “These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they e.\hibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritic family of languages, which became so variously de- 
veloped.” 

' 3 * Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabra 
inscrip.ion, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it ** enough sudiciently indis- 
putable to establish the fact that PriyadarsI, whoever he may have been, was a 
follower of Buddha.” — (Journ. R. A. S., vol. xv., p. 357.) 
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“In these inseriptions we possess specimens of three Temacular 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the piUars of Dehli, AUahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may .be classed with the Magadhi of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, Asoka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars have been discovered. This remark is especially true 
of the Dehli column. "When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter- 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Bumouf s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. X., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadht 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme- 
diately adduce. Thus on these colunms we have dhamme, dune, sache, 
anugahe, hate, piye, kayane and pdpe, for dhammo, ddnam, sacham, 
anugaho, leato, piyo, kayanam and pdpam ; Idjd, vdlichalesu, vihulatam, 
cMla, Aliya, pulim and abhihdle, for rdjd, vdrioharesu, viharatam, cMra, 
Ariya, pvrisa and abhihdro; Budhasi, dhammaai and sanghasi, for 
Budkamhi, dhammamhi and aanghamhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson, above alluded to, in Yol. XII. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, No. X., 
to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study ; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049 : — 

“ When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently whoUy neglected ; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip- 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small anuswara dot; and when we further find that the Pali 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined — using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi- 
rated and unaspirated, consonants ; and also without discrimination as 

to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of », the surprise 

which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree- 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce : — 
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It is worthy of remark that in a passage of the S'atapatha Bruhmana, 3, 2, 1, 23 (p. 235), the Asuras, who, perhaps, represent some 
barbarous tribe, are introduced as using the Mugadhl form alavah instead of wrayahy enemies. Te u&urah attavachaso “Atf alavo h$ 
alavah " iti vadanto par&habhuvuk | “ The Asuras, marred in their utterance, and crying out ‘ 0 enemies, 0 enemies,’ were defeated.” 

This passage is quoted, with some variety of reading, in the Mahabhashya, pp. 18 and 64. 
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Sect. VII. — The Dialect of the Buddhist Gathas, and its relation to the 
Pali: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lalita 
Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given hy Babu B,ajendralal Mitra, in No. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from which the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor MiiUer remarks, that though “ on account of its 
style and language,” it “ had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,” it “can now safely 
he ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.d.”““ 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Bajendralal’s dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance ; making occasional abridgments ; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“ Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to hear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, hut the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad),** probably, from its having been principally used hy the 
scalds and hards'** of mediaeval India. For nearly a similar reason the 

** Buddhist Pilgrims, in “ Chips, ” (1st ed.) vol. i., p. 258. 

*®® [The antiquity of certain compositions, called Gathas, is proved hy the fact 
that the expression namigatha, the gathas or verses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhahra. Burnouf, App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729 ; Wilson, Jour. E. A. S., vol. xvi., pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Eajendralal 
also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, where gathas are mentioned. — J.M.] 

MS* On this Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134 : “ On the 
other hand, Babu Eajeudralal’s views on the origin of these Gathas have very much 
to recommend them : they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers, — such as most of the older Buddhists were, — sprung from the 
lower classes of the people, — in the place of professional hards.” 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the Kawi or poetical, and 
the language of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians. 

“M. Bumouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘ a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of aU ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, appear to be 
confounded.’ It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
versifier ; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Panini as the West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahavaipulya or the 
‘ highly developed ’ sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“ The Gatha is -written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo- 
syllabic anushtup, to the most complicated sardulavikrldiia. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro- 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex- 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
L’Histoire du Buddhisme, p. 104 . 
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hand. In the Lalita Vistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“A. — Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances : 

1st. “Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
as examples. 

“ No, cka for na cJta ; so cha for sa eha ; prayato for prayatah ; 
rodamana for rudamdna. 

2nd. “ Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
sloka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, ydmi for ydme; dharenti ioT dharayanti drumavara for 
drumavarah ; mdya for mdyd; ghanta for ghantd ; pujam etam for 
pujdm etam; yatha for yathd ; tatha for tathd ; sada for sadd. 

3rd. “Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final ses are invariably elided. Take for instance : nabhe for nabhasi ; 
apsardh ioi apsarasah sadarchiskandhi for sadd rchisht skandhe ; ima 
drishta vasthdm for imam drishtvd avasthdm ; nUcharl for nischachdra ; 
pranidhenti for pranidhydyanti ; mand for manasah; ena for etena. 

4th. “ Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence : 

“ Hdttiye for rdtrydh, or rdtrydm ; turiyebhi for turyebhyah ; gildno 

Quoted from the edition of tlie Lalita Vistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

[139 Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and. 
Prakrits) are enti for at/anti; upenti for upayanti ; janenti iot jamijanti ; janehi 
toxjanaya; mochehifar mochaya ; bodhehi iot bodhaya ; purelii ioi puraya ; darsenti 
for dariayanti, and numerous others. — J.M.] 

1*0 On this Professor Benfey remarks in the Gott. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p. 131 : “ Such forms, as, for instance, npsai d for apsai as, appear already in abun- 
dance in the Vedas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the fact 
of terminations in as passing into terminations in He then goes on to refer to 
the great importance of this Gatha language ; and expresses the hope of being able 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, which he had then already 
prepared, but which has not yet been published. 
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for gldno ; istri for stri ; turiya for turyya ; akilantaha for aklantalca ; 
iilesa for kleia ; hiri for hri ; Hr* for sri ; siriyd for Hiya ; siriye for 
kriye ; deviye for devyah ; pujaraham for pujarham ; paduradni for 
padmani; d&nachainya for danacharya ; mpina for svapnam}^^ 

“ This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of mediaeval and modem Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

“ B. — The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples : visuddhanirmalam for visuddhanirmalan 
(singular for plural) ; huddhahshetram for huddhakshetrani (singular for 
plural) ; asanind for dsandt (instrumental for ablative) ; hodhisumta 
far bodhisuvatdt (objective for ablative) ; urddha hastd for urddhau 
hastau (plural for dual) ; keckid ekapdde for kechid ekapddena (locative 
for instrumental) ; trilokam for triloki (neuter for feminine) ; kdranam 
for kdrandni (singular feminine for plural neuter) ; nakshatrdh for 
nakshatruni (masculine for neuter) ; prithu for prithavah ; ime karma 
for imdni karmdni. 

(2.) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all flectional affixes,” as ratanu for ratnam ; ahu for aham. Vis 
also merely put for the inherent a, as in two of the following cases : 
kshayusaikskritu for kshayasamskrita ; nishkrdntu for nishkrdnta ; pari- 
vdritu for parivdritah. '1 he next are instances in which the case ter- 
minations are omitted ; laakika for laukikdh ; chitrakarma for chitra- 
karmdnah ; and such instances are of continual occurrence. 

(3.) “The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre- 
quently met with in the Lalita Vistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modem vernaculars : 

_ Other cases are viydha for vyUha ; ratana for ratna ; s'dJci,m,,dm for 
sakyauany nariya for naryah ; vajirikdya for vajmkaya ; iakkitam for iaktam ; 
.ukula for ,ukla; nymiya for „ya,ya ; dbhajiya for dbhujya ; akampiyo for 
akampyah^ etc. — J.M.] 
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“ Mahya for mama and mattah; tubhya for tvdya (sic) tvdm, and 
tarn ; ayu, for esJiah; te for ta ; kahim for kutra and hena. 

(4.) “The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they follow no fixed 
rule, and are the result of that natural tendency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “wont” from “wiU not,” and “ shant ” 
from “shall not.” The following are a few examples : 

“ Dadami and demi for dadami ; bhosi for bhavasi ; bhoti for bhavati ; 
bhonti for bhavanti; ramishyasi for raihsyase; druht for drohat; arani 
or rani for arat ; utthi for uttishtha; dada for dadasva; sunohi and 
iuna for krinu ; mumhaml for amuncha; bheshyi for bhavish,ydmi-v-m-ti~ 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha parikatha for parikathaya ; nyasl for nidadhuh ; 
sanuvantz for srinvanti; sunitvd, srunitvd, sunitya and srutya for srutvd; 
hinishyati for sroshydti ; sunya for srdvydn; oruKitvd for avaruhya ; 
glapayim for gldpaydmdsuh ; jahitvd for Mtvd ; buddhitvd for buddhva, 

“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to be is 
bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by the conversion of the v 
into 0 and the elision of the a before and after it {bhonti in the plural, 
and bhosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hoti, hosi, 
and honti in the Magadhi. S'unitvd for srutvd is the first step to the 
formation of sunid in Bengali, while sunohi passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

“ C. — In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Panini and Vopadeva They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referrible to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

[I have noted also mi for mahyam and mayd ; ti for tmyd (Lv. pp. 2.56, 3.58, 
380, 399) ; tasR for tasya (p. 125) ; anabhih for ebhtb (p. 304). — J.it.] 

[I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu, “to be,” viz., 
bhaviti for bhavati, abhushi tor abhut, abhdshih for abhuh (?), ababhuran for 
abhuvan, bhavi for bhavishyasi and bhava/ii, bhaviya and bhaveyd (resembling a 
Pali form of the same tense) for bhavet, bhohi for bhava, bhaviya and bhaciuh for 
bhutvd, anubhaviyd for anubhuya, prabhdmi and piabhama for prabhavaan and 
prabhavdmah. The forms asmafy for smah, and asi for aati, or asJt, also occur. — J.M.] 
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dialect, which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Kajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ehhih, which is so general 
in the Vedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
iakiyelkih, sattvehhih, gumbhih, simhasanehhih, daralcebhih, ehefakebhih, 
employed instead of the form, sdkyaih, sattvaih, etc., which is alone 
current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ebbih that 
the Pali form of the same case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the 
word buddhebhi, or huddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram., p. 19). Again, 
we find in the Gathas various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in a are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jagat), we have jagasya and jage ; for ndmnd (instr. 
of ndman), we have ndmena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahdtmam; for 
anantayasasam we have anantayasam; for karmanah (gen. of karmm) 
we have karmasya ; and for duhitaram, accusative of the word duhitri 
(ending in ri), we have duhitdm, the accusative of feminine nouns 
ending in d. This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in 
the form Brahmasm, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a stiU more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the proper 
form lake, gehe, udare. The particle apt (also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit ; thus we have ahampi for aham, apt, tubhyampi, for tuhh- 
yam apt, vayampi for vayam apt, napi for napi, tathdpi for tathapi, 
punopi for punar apt : so also iti is contracted to ti, as in ahanti for 
aJiam iti. Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma, and jaha 
for yathd; yathariva for yathaiva'^^ (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); siti for smriti ; pathe for patheshu, and ishtikan for 
yashtidhurakdn (macebearers). 

Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayanti, 
tarpayishyanti, nivarttayati and dharayantl, we have chodenti, tarpesh- 

See the further instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. ^ ’ 
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yati, nivartteti and dharentl, ■which, in Pali, would be cJiodenti, iap- 
pessati, nivatteti, and dharenti. Again, for avalamlate we have olambate, 
which would take the same form in Pali. The modifications avachi 
for avochat, muncM for amunehat, gaehchhi for agachchhat, dhyayi for 
odhyayat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as akasi for 
aJcarahlt, ahdsi for ahdrshlt, addsi for addt, ahosi for ahhut, attlidsi 
for asthdt, ahadhi for dbadhit, etc. : and tnapinsum for sndpaydmasuh or 
asisnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apacMnsu, the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms darsishyasi for draksh- 
yaai, sunishyati for sroshyati, kshipiskyati for kshepsyati, and spris- 
iskyati for sparkshyati or spralcshyati, are analogous to the Pali forms 
vedmdmi for vetsydmi, hhunjmdmi for hhokshydmi, and dessissdmi for 
dekshydmi. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as Ihavitvd, 
ramitvd, Jianitvd, labhitvd, duvitvd, manitvd, vijihitvd, kunitvd, sprisitvd 
for Ihuivd, mantra, haivd, laldhvd, sitdvd, matvd, ri->rhitvd, sruti'd, and 
spruhfvd, are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
pavisitva, jdnitvd, hhuryitvd, for pra + veshtvd, jndtvd, and hhtiktvd. 
Of the forms karitya and iariyuna for kritcd, the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as sutvdna and disrdna for 
Srutvd and drishtvd. Again, we have the forms kampayanto, vdra- 
yanto, vinukkramanto, viryavanto (part. nom. sing.), iot kampayan, etc., 
which coincides 'with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may he said 
of pekskasi for prekskase ; tdva for tdvat ; smardki, kurvaki, hkandki, 
vasdki, for smara, kuru, Ikana and vasa respectively; deriye and deviye 
for devydh-, tapasmi for tapasi; talasmin for tale-, arkantebhih for 
arkadbkik ; prabkdyd for prabk&yd, vdckdyd for vdckd. Por tyaktvd I 
find the word ekkorayitvd, which does not seem to he much used in 
Sanskrit, though "Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives ckkorana in the sense 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pitkitd for pisktd, pitkitdni for pratkitdni, visnapl for vyasndpa- 
yan, snapit for sndpayitvd, kskipinsu for kskipanti, bkaviya for bhavet, 
pratkktkikitvd for pratishtkdya, datti for dadati, deti for daddti, ddsmi 
for ddsyami, diyatu for diyatdm, darthi for dadatak, daditu for datum, 
deti, dadta and dadiya for dattvd ; kurumi for karomi, karonti for kur- 
ranti, or kariskyanti ; karoma for karukyumak ; kareya for kuryuk ; 
ka/ritya, kariye, and kariyd for kritvd ; prakaroki for prakuru ; grihitya, 
grakiya for grikltvd-, bhinanmi for bkinadmi-, vademi for vaddmij vyus- 
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thdya for vyutthdya ; sthihiya for sthitva ; utthihitvd for uttMya ; dru- 
Mtya for druhya, pardhaniya for pardhatya ; utthihet for uttishthet ; 
charoti for charati ; miniicd for matvd ; iakkitam and kaktitam for 
iaktam ; uchchhrepaya for utkshepaya ; miyati for mriyate ; pHrima for 
purva ; vidu for vidvan ; vidulhih for vidvadhhih ; Idlhase for Idbhdya ; 
samskritdttah for samskritdt, or samskrifatah ; jdnami for jdndmi-, hhdsl 
for bhdshate] vinenti for vineskyati', janeshi ot janaisM, for janayishyati; 
adrisuh for adrdkshuh ; pasyeta for drisyate ; adhyeshtu for adhyetum ; 
chintayd for chintayitvd ; vademi for vaddmi ; vandima for vanddmahe ; 
atikrametum for atikramitum. (In all these cases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Vistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable ka, as rodantako, gaehhamd- 
nake, hhdshamdnikdh, dadantikah, roditavyakah, dgatikdh, datinikah 
for rudan (or rather rodanto), gachhamdne, bhdshamdndh, dadatyah, 
roditavyak, dgatdh, ddsikdh. This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Vajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f . ; where 
yakd and amkau, yakah and asakau, stand for yd, yah, and asaw. 

Very peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanehi for md jamya, 
“do not cause.’’ 

The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as labhiior 
lapsyase, or labdhah, gacTichi for agachhat, chali for chalitd, munchi for 
amunchat, avaehi for avochat, nivesayi for nivesitdh, chhddayi for chhdda- 
yati, parichari for paryacharah and parichdrim, varichari for vardcha- 
Tauaxn, tyaji for tyaktd, tyaktvd, and tyaktavdti, STnavi for smvitaTa and 
smaranam, varshi for varshitvd, vraji for avrajat, sparsi for sprashtum 
utthi for uttishtha and utthdya, is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul- 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Vedic let 
form, as in mochaydti, dhanhaydti, mhdU, labhaU, drisasi, vrajdai, for 
moolutyati, etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in adriidai, rendered by the com- 
mentator pasyati or adrdkaJat. 
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I proceed with the quotations from Babu Eajendralal’s Essay. 

“ Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to be known for cer- 
tain. M. Bumouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; he says : — 
‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Yaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), and it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which the simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itseK subsequent to the preaching of Sakya, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
Pali, — a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en- 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct ; to my mind the second ap- 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are reduced to the inductions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. How, these facts are not all to be found in the Hepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed ? By no means ; the style of these portions is an inde- 
scribable melange, ‘in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind ; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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such a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
was not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example ; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with less success than' in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan. 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ 

“ This opinion,” continues Babu Bajendralal, “ we venture to think, 
is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the ‘composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the moat abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Arya, Totaha, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb to be, in aU its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

L’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 103. [I have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Bumouf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
these views of Bumouf “ The Mahayana Sutras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects ; and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
forms could only, as it appears, have arisen in a country where the learned language 
was no longer maintained in its purity; and, consequently, the writings in question 
were probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, which plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” (See 
also pp. 491, 492, and p. 1153 of the same volume.) J.M.] 
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enhanced, when we hear in mind that the prose portion of the 
Vaipulya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure ? 
What could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

“It might be supposed — what is most likely the case — that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages ; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin? Jlothing 
but a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of Sakya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the field of his preachings ? The great 
Sutras are supposed to hare been compiled about the.time of the third 
convocation (309 b.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered at their own threshold. 

“ The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the Gatha is 
the production of bards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and "the circumstance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words : Talredam uchjute, ‘ Thereof 
this may be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Bumouf’s “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding passage in regard to the 
language of the Gathas ; — 

“ The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc- 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) is an incorrect one ; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Bumouf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Bumouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are jffagments of older traditions ; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language ; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Vistara is said to have been ‘compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
obsolete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Eajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Bumouf, I wiU not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
language, it was at least a written language in a remote age : and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Bajendralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India. 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Bumouf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. Now, as the 
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Pali was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of SUkya, it would not he 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of SSkya’s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era ; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali ; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the S'aurasenI, the Dravidi,‘“ and the Panchali, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India..” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it began to deviate from the forms of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hindi, Mahratti, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient medioeral vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are 
considered. In Sections II. — IV. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described ; and it has there been proved that they were either them- 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modem vernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. an account 
has been given of the Pali ; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section VI. I have supplied some description of the language em- 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi ; by which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

[If by the DrSvidi is meant the Telugn, or any of its cognate languages, it is 
a mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits. — J.M.] 
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use in northern India in the third century b.c. And finally, in Section 
VII., I have described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gathas or narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re- 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip- 
tions ; and vice versd. It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte- 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect. VIII. — On the original me of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue ; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and on the period 
of their formation : views of Professors Weber, Aufrecht, Lassen, and 
Benfey. 

Prom the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, we discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen- 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, m earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
handed down to us : and that the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, tiU they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in -which we can trace them, 
■were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prakrits 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, T shall 
first of all present some general speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufreeht, on the anterior elements out of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan- 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the process by 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen : — 

“ I take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against Both) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed; whereas 
we must, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous For a fuUer statement of 

this -view I refer to my ‘ Vajasaneyi Sanhitte Specimen,’ ii., 204-6 ; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Yedas, of 
which the following are examples : kuta=krit3, E. T., i. 46, 4 ; 
hata=karta (above, p. 30) : geha=griha (above, p. 40) ; guggulu= 
gungulu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17 ; ■vivittyai=vivishtyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.) ; yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachah 
Cod. Mni., according to the second hand, and in Sayana) ; krikalasa, 
Yrih. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=krikadasu, Kik., i. 29, 7; purodasa= 
purolasa (comp, dasru^lacryma) ; padbhih=:padbhih; kshullaka= 
kshudraka; bhallaksha=:bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); -viki- 
rida=vikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti=grabhasti, or garbhasti ; 
iiighantu=nigranthu ; ghas^gras; bhanj=bhranj (or branj_) ; bhuj = 
bhruj ; bhand=blandus ; bhas=bras. In the latter cases an r has 

dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants 

Indische Studien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Vajas. Sanh. Specimen, ii. 
203, If. : “I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modern high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prakrita) irregular force, and continued to he 
the idioms of difierent provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin : the latter did not 
spring out of the former, hut rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy ; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts : 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Vedic language 
{ehhandas) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be ; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma- 
tion existed, — rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. AU the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to he found throughout the Vedas. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
Eeprinted in Indische Stndien, ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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while in the former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneracy of full- 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those portions 
which are peculiar to tlie Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from the Yedic to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forms and words of the Eigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
and S'atapatha 'Qr^ms.na.&^paroxavrittayah: comp. Eoth, p. H. Nighan- 
tavah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govinda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of GMe- 
meister, is nothing but gohinda derived from gopmdra." 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages : — “ I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor "Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to be contemporaneous with the Veda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
late books, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Eigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu- 
lation were non-Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry S'udra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovered the government, and that then the language 
of the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brahmanas, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.” 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab- 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Vedic era, but was then represented by a humber of what (to dis- 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, became developed out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Vedic Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Vedic forms, such as the instrumental 
in elhis, reappear in the Prakrits ; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not stiU retain many of its Vedic forms. 

I win now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations of Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Eudradaman, which dates 
from the year 85 b.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. From this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Asoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects ; of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, and the third 
in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Eajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Megha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular IndinT. dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Asoka was 
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263-226 B.C., and that of Meghavahana 110 a.d.’“]; for the accounts 
of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to have existed ih a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Vedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development^ side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language ; but I assume that it was not till 
long after the immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 

Lassen, App. pp. i. ixiii. I add another passage on the subject of the muta- 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may be supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen’s work, p. 592, f., 2nd ed. : “The fact now established, that in 
As'oka’s time Sanskrit was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As As'oka promulgated Us 
ordinances, wUch were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects differing more or less from one another, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the population. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years ; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popular dialects ; we will not 
here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other : nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the mouth 
of the people ; we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica- 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Veda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Anoka’s 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages ; 
and the same is the case in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we also meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is easily seen, as in the Puranas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here ; just as in the case of Apollonius aud 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses ; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me that the Epic style was completely formed before the 
time of As'oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence I believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can be alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient aud 
genuine tradition.” 
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formed in the several provinces of India. I further regard it as im- 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit ; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to •which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan- 
guage. ^ 

“No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
aU preserved the form of the instrumental plural in hi (derived from 
hhis), in words ending in a, while the modem Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form in ehhig is not peculiar to any particular 
Vedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the .principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi- 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 
way, five principal modem languages, the Provengal, French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 

The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one, I 

mean the infiuence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the -Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan- 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialects. "When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows : — 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Vikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appeUations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em- 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned ; and that 
the Vedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost ; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Vedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Vedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan- 
guages. The Athenians and Romans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke ; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must be added that 
Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word bhashd (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Vedic, and employs as synonymous with 
bhashdyam the word lake, i.e. in the world. The language whi?h 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this bhdahs, or current form of speech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and less 
prominent, .... and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of Aloka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff. : — 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modem dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de- 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra- 
tion of the people who spoke it. We can only determine the follow- 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of the Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
tftre; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
time of Asoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized ; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as fat as the southern frontiers -of 
Mahar^htra: this is proved by the feet that one of the dialect* 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modem Mahratti; (5) Sanskrit 
penetrated stiU further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit- 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

“Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Asoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, but must have become 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there : consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
A^oka, who lived in the third century b.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from the language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtri), stands yet in a similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Asoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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the sixth century b.c., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed hy means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. But a speech which becomes fixed in sucl^a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the peoide is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire ; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political imity had become severed 
(tni the period of its restoration rmder Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

“ But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools'™ of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science. "When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity : one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu ; and then followed 

“ Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any such 
schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism, 
as evidence of their existence.” 
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the Eamayana. But external grounds, as well aa the mention which 
they make of the Tavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
hooks, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
I^bceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro- 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the, medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration 
generally ; and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re- 
mained in use throughout the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries b.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to be even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

151 e another instance of a language not vernacular in India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by the Mahomedans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty years ago), by the English, as the language of the law courts and 
the revenue offices. — J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them could lay claim to the character of a learned man unless he haij 
learnt the ‘ sacred language.’ ” . . . . 

“At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form 
(a period which cannot yet be determined, hut which may he con- 
jecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid clftn 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de- 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language of public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have been put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I 
cannot determine ; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan- 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Vedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judgiug what the earlier language was.’“ He 
remarks : “ The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Vedic by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of th^se 
compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

“2 Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
have seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would have been in a 
position to express himself with greater conBdence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, I860.] In his review of the first edition of this work in the Gbtt. Gel. 
Anzeigen, already referred to, p. 135, Prof. Benfey writes as follows : “ I would, now 
that the differences between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Vedic or old[-Sanskrit 
instead of Sanskrit].” See "Weber’s remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in vernacular use. Such compounds 
■cnight occasionally have been used with effect ; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
■v^eh was far^igmoved from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws"‘of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanskrit, must have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. This rule does not, in general, prevail in the 
Vedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modem Sanskrit pushes the application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re- 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it : they had 
investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, cannot 
be in aU. respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost’“ much which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of roots and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but ^f 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could not have 
had. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which might be adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which would demand too much space to be here attempted. 

“I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to be carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century b.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whola of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
B.c. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became de- 

153 ‘ixhe Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those still in existence.”— Aufrecht, Hnadisutras, 
pref. p. viii. “ In the course of time some branches of literature disappeared, a 
number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. 'When commentators arose to explain the TJnadisutras,” 
—supposed .by Professor Aufrecht (p. ii.) to be considerably older than Panini,— 
“they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition faded them, they were bold enough to 
assign quite arbitrary significations.” — Ibid. pp. vi. xii. 
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veloped from it ; and in the sixth century b.c. it had become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.c., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanouj, it was 
brought back into public life as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in- 
tellectual development. About the fifth century a n , it had become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beames 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1870, vol. v., new 
series, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old-Aryan” language : — 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and Pali) “are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call them 
‘ neo- Aryan,’ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that, not only in classical, 
but even in Vedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; but this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the A^edas, and which there- 
fore may, when necessary, be called ‘ Old Aryan.’ 

“ It is a highly probable theory that the ‘ Old Aryan,’ like all other 
languages, began to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Yedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan- 
guage, but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague 
qnd irregular, that they extended to the whole of the language eu- 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, and 
so forth ; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
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temporaneoas existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit; because, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit moat of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased.' Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has been, gueteed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms ; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and P^.”*“ 


Sect. IX . — Reasons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a 
spoken language. 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Vedic 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding this as a fact which 
admits of no question : while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was still a 
vernacular tongue. As, however, what seems so clear to the Euro- 
pean scholar, — viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan- 
guage, — may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

With reference to a question already discussed, see pp. 31, ff., I add the follow- 
ing sentences from Mr. Beames’s article, p. 150 : — “ With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must be ezplained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much there is which is still doubtful, but this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

ludische Literaturgeschichte, p. 1. His words, as translated, are these : — 
“ In its earliest period the Indo-aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e. the 
language of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskrit but Prakritic dialects, which had been developed 
out of the ancient Indo-Sryan vernacular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit.” 
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First : — Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; jet these would be the dialects of the 
Dasyas, or non-Arian tribes; while the upper classes of the popula- 
tion of the Arian race, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
language then existed in India which they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not much more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons. We must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfey has well remarked above, p. 140, f.), imagine that 
aU the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been ; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language ; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated in- 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation ; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 

The remark in 4hi3 last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of the 
character of the language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But I leave it- as it stood, in order to make the following remarks on it by 
Professor Benfey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135 : “ Here, nevertheless, I should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said iu p. 154 — ‘ Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed as a spoken language] little 
used in conversation which, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms in the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally, of the moods for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedic Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forms, as e.g. the substitution of the single form of aU for 
ais and ebMa, as the ending of instrumental cases of nouns iu a, the limitation of the 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between the Vedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit, — it is just these points which deter min e us 
to explain the latter (the modem Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialects : those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to turn the speech 
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It is trae that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a spoken tongue ; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent from the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per- 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second : — The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em- 
ployed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects which 
sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from each other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con- 
versation, — is by no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language ; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages (to which Burnouf and Lassen refer in 
a passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian 
Prakrit bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modem 
Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc.) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 
It is now in nearly all those countries a dead language, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit S'astras., But while Latin 
has itself ceased to be a spoken language for eight hundred or a 
thousand years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 
sprung out of it, such as Italian and the other modern tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and 
auxiliary verbs. Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 

with which they were familiar into Sanskrit according to the reflex rules (Eeflex- 
gesetze) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper study of the 
old remains of the genuine yemacnlar Sanskrit and the compositions which were more 
closely connected with it that brought back many of its at first neglected peculiari- 
ties into the regenerated Sanskrit, a point which can be proved by the express 
testimony of Panini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated perfect. 
(Compare Pan. iii. 2. 108 ; and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 13, 
and shorter Grammar, § 361, 369.)” 
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spoken in Italy, has retained the closest resemblance to its mother- 
langaage. Many of the changes which Latin words have undergone 
in Italian, resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit 
words have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 69, from Bumouf and Lassen’s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient languages, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their modern derivatives, I 
shall place in juxtaposition a few of the most remarkable instances of 
it which occur to me.'” 

I. — Phonetic Changes. 


(1). "Words in which the c or i is dropped from a compound letter ct, net, or kt, 


while the t is doubled. 



Latin forme, 

as modified in Italian. 

Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

perfectus 

becomes perfetto. 

muktas becomes 

mutto 

dictus 

„ detto. 

yuktas „ 

jutto. 

junctus 

„ giunto.'” 

bhaktas „ 

bhatto. 

fructns 

„ frutto. 

sikthaka „ 

sitthao. 

pactum 

„ patto. 

parityaktas „ 

parichchatto. 

traetus 

,, tratto. 

bhuktas „ 

bhutto. 

factus 

„ fatto. 

saktas „ 

satto. 

actus 

„ atto. 



octo 

„ otte. 



doctus 

„ dotto. 



). Words in which theyj of^< is dropped, and the t doubled. 


ruptus 

becomes rotto. 

uptas becomes 

utto. 

aptus 


suptas „ 

sutto. 

inceptus 

„ iucetto. 

guptas „ 

gutto. 

septem 

sette. 

luptas „ 

lutto. 

captivus 

It cattivo. 

friptis „ 

titti. 

assumptus 

It assunto. 

taptas „ 

tatto. 

subtus 

It sotto. 

saptamas „ 

sattamo. 

(With many others). 

napta „ 

natta. 



praptas „ 

patto. 



paryaptas „ 

pajjatto. 



kshiptas „ 

khitto. 



liptas „ 

litto. 



diptos „ 

ditto. 

Since the 

first edition of this Tolume 

was published, this 

subject has been 


handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1869, entitled Vergleichung des 
Prakrit mit den Eomanischen Sprachen, von Friederich Haag. In a review of this 
book in the Lit. Centralblatt for May 14, 1870, p. 694, f. reference is made to its 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, 1 do not find in my copy. 

The Latin e is sounded k in Sanskrit. 
giu, in Italian, is sounded asyw in Sanskrit. 
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(3) . 'Words in which the ? of a compoand letter, pi or hi, is dropped.'** 

Latin forms, as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

planctos becomes pianto. viklayas becomes vitkaYO. 

planus „ piano. 

(4) . Words in which the h of the compound letter hj is dropped. 

suhjectus becomes soggetto. kuhjas becomes khnjjo.'*' 

objectus „ oggetto.*“ ahjas „ ajjo. 

(5) . Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 

Prakrit, hut in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


absorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes uppalam. 

absurduB 


assurdo. 

skandhas 


khandho. 

ertemus 


estemo. 

dharmas 


dhammo. 

miitus 


misto. 

dnshkaras 


dukkaro. 

seitus 

n 

sesto. 

kshama 


khama. 

textus 

M 

testo. 

mugdhas 


mnddho. 

saxum 


sasso. 

mudgas 


mnggo. 

somnus 


sonno. 

lahdhas 


laddho. 

damnum 


danno. 

s'abdas 

» 

saddo. 

autumnus 

a 

autunno. 

nimnas 

» 

nimmo.**® 

domina 


donna. 

amnayas 

y> 

anunayo. 




pradyumnas 


pajjummo. 




janman 


jammo. 




rajna 


ranila. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise firom 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
kanm for harm, savva for sarwa, mitta for mitra, putta for putra, etc. 
This elision of r is not nsual in Italian. 

II. — I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 


word annus, a year, is thus declined. 

SiBgalar. Flaral. 

Nom. - - - - aniiTis. Nom, - - - - 

Gen. - - - - anni. Gen. - - • - annorum. 


Dat. and Abl. - - anno. Dat. and Abl. - - annis. 

Accus. . . - - annum. Accns. .... annos. 

In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 

**• In Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which I is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syUahles, as glana becomes gilana. 

'« Var. II. 34. Pronounced as if written in English, sojjetto, ojjetio. 

I can only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that the n is thrown out 
and the fn doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met them 
anywhere. 
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anno ; and one in the plural, anni ; the case-terminations being sup- 
plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Norn, and Accns. 

- 1’ anno. 

Nom. and Accus. 

• gli anni. 

Gen. . . - 

- dell’ anno. 

Gen. . . - . 

• degU anni. 

Dat. ... - 

- all’ anno. 

Dat. . . . . 

agli anni. 

Abl. - - - - 

- dall* anno. 

AbL - - - . 

- dagli anni. 

III. — In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active 

voice are pre- 

served in a modified shape, as the following example will show : — 

Present Tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

1. vendo. 

vendo. 

1. vendebam. 

vendeva. 

2, vendia. 

vend!. 

2. vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3. vendit. 

vende. 

3. vendebat. 

vendeva. 

4. vendimus. 

vendiamo. 

4. vendebamus. 

vendevamo. 

5. venditis. 

vendete. 

6. vendebatis. 

vendevate. 

6. vendunt. 

vendono. 

6. vendebant. 

vendevano. 

Perfect Tense. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. vendidi. 

vendei. 

1. vendidissem. 

vendessi. 

2. vendidiati. 

vendesti. 

2. vendidisses. 

vendessi. 

3. vendidit. 

vends. 

3. vendidisset. 

vendesse. 

4. vendidimus. 

vendemmo. 

4. vendidissemns. 

vendessimo. 

5. vendiditis. 

vendeste. 

6. vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6, vendiderunt. 

venderono. 

6. vendidissent. 

Tendessero. 


But (rV.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin forms 
ego laudor, “I am praised;” ego laudabar, “I was praised;” ego 
laudarer, “ I should be praised, ” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say lo sono lodato, lo era lodato, lo earei lodato, 
“I am,” “I was,” “ I should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modifled in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and difiering from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
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use in the public -worship of the Homan Catholic Church, or from its 
occasional employment by modem scholars in their writings, or in 
scholastic discussions, in Italy and other countries. But if it be true 
that a language like Latin, -with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was once the common speech of the whole Eoman people, there can 
be no difficulty in supposing that while the modem Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., and 
while their ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modem vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan- 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, but also among other persons in all the different classes of 
society? The complex stracture of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who are ac- 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition ; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are observed to become simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 
the case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third : — The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140) : and even the common employment of the same lan- 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations do-wn to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at one time ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would 
easily be propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fonrtli: — Manu mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas.*^ 
The lauguage of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanskrit, or old- Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of Manu’s Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth : — In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Vedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de- 
signated by the terms anvadhyuyam (in the Veda), Mandas (metre), or 
arsha (the speech of the rishis), etc. ; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhdshd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the Nirukta, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of particles {nipdtdh), says: tesMm ete chatvdrah upamdrthe 
hhavanti iti \ “ iva” iti bhdahdydm eha anvadkydyam cha “Agniriva" 
“ Indrah iva” iti \ “«a” iti \ pratishedhdrthiyo bhdshdydm ubhayam 
anvadhydyam | Indram devam amamsata” iti pratishedhdrthlyah 
ityddi | “Of them these four are particles of comparison. ‘ Iva ’ 
has this sense both in the common language {bhdshd) and in the Veda 
{anvadhydyam) : thus Agnir iva, Indra iva, ‘like Agni,’ ‘like Indra.’ 
‘ Na ’ has in the bhdshd a negative sense. In the Veda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram devam amamsata, ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense,” etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 5), he says similarly: “nunam” iti vichikitsdrthiyo bhdshdydm \ 
ubhayam anvadhydyam vichilcitsdrthiyah padapuranas cha \ “ The 

particle ‘ nunam’’ is used in the bhdshd to signify uncertainty; in 

Manu, I. 45. The verse is quoted and translated in Vol. I. of this work, p. 482 ; 
hut I repeat it here for facility of reference. Mukha-bahuni-paj-junam yah lake jdtayo 
vahih I mUchchhavdchad ckdrya-vdchak sarve te JDasyavah smritak } “ Those tribes 

which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of 
Brahma, i.e. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vais'yas, and S'udras], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Aryas, are called Dasyus.” 
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the Teda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.” 
Again, T^ka says, Nir. II. 2 : athapi hhasTiikebhyo dhdtulhyo naigamah 
krito hhathyante damunah" “ kshetrasadhah" iW| athapi naigamehhyo 
lhashikah “ushnam" “ ghritam" iti \ athapi prakntayah eva eke»hu 
bhashyante vikritayah ekeshu \ “iavatir” gati-karmd kambojeshv eoa 
bhdghyate \ aikaram asya dryeshu hhdshante savah" iti \ “ datir" 
lavandrthe prdchyeahu ddtram udiehye»hu | “Again, there are Vedic 
{naigamd) nouns (as damundh and kshetratddhdh) which are derived 
from roots found in the Ihdshd; and also formations in the bhdahd, 
such as ushnam, ghritam, which come from Vedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some ; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of others. S'avati, as a verb for ‘ going,’ is used in the 
language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, sava (‘a corpse’), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb ddti is employed in 
the sense of ‘ cutting ’ by the people of the East : while the noun 
ddtra/m (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the North.” Here it 
will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Xambojas, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Vedic dialect is referred to as foUows : 
1, 2, 36, vibhdshd ehhandasi \ “in the chhandat (Veda) there is an 
option : ” 1, 4, 20, ayaamayddini chhandaai \ “ In the chhandat we 

have the forms ayasmaya [instead of ay6maya~\," etc. ; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mam.tr a is put for Veda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 161; 6, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4, 141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9 ; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74: — and the expressions rishau (‘in a rishi’), and 
richi (‘in a Vedic verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Vedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
bhdshd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108 : hhdshdydm sadavaaairuvah \ 
“in the current language the roots tad, vas, and sru, take kvasu;” 
6, 3, 20 : sthe chd bhdshaydm | “ and in the case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98.‘“ 

Compare 'Weber’s Indische Literatorgeschichte, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Stndien, iv. 76. Dr. F. Hall writes, pref. to his edition of the Vasava- 
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Scholars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient. 
Professor Miiller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century b.c. 
(“ Chips,” 1st ed., p. 74, published in 1867),’® — and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 163, f. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861), — places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition ; and vol. ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Panini, 
and was named by him, he must be older, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, 
p. 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddha 
(Panini, p. 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiicker 

datta, p. 24, note: “The word bhdshd signifies ‘classical Sanskrit,’ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Veda, or with the various Prakrits.” The following 
account of this bhasha by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129, tf.). “After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
new abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
the effect of fixing the linguistic usage {mus loquendC), so that a generally recog- 
nized language known as the bhdshd had arisen, in which the Brahmanas and 
Sutras are composed.’’ — Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote some remarks of Professor Roth from 
his review of Weber’s History of Ind. Lit in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 605 : — “ Contradistinguished from these Prakrit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhasha, the later name of which, 
Sanskrita, we must regard as one formed with reference to the Prakrita, and answer- 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to be introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. The use of 
the word elsewhere does not justity the explanation, which at the same time aims at 
an incorrect contrast. I believe that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
assign to this somewhat arbitrarily chosen collection of roots which are also con- 
tained in Prakrit the value (signification f) of the already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred.’’ 

In the same Essay, printed under the title of the “ Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outline of the Phil, of tin. Hist. i. 137 (published in 
1854), Prof. Muller had placed Yaska in the fourth century b.c. 
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in regarding Panini as anterior to Buddha (Ind. Ant., vol. i., second 
edition, p. 864). Professor "Weber also (Ind. Stud. v. 136, £F.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha.’" If we accept the view 
of Bohtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 330 years b.c. 
(Lassen, vol. i., second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may he placed abont 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 1 38, 
143) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a some- 
what longer period before the time of Panini. In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word hhashd, when referred to Sanskrit, 
in the sense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forms of Prakrit. But stiU the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit but 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would be evident to every scholar ; and thus Sanskrit would 
stiU be called the hhashd, or language 'pwr excellence. We have conse- 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage : — 

Bhuydmso ’paiahdah alplydmsah sahdah | ehaihasya hi iahdasya 
hahavo 'pahhramidh \ tad yathd gaur’’’ ity asya iahdasya " gavi” 
“goni’^ ‘^gotd" gopotalikd” ity-evam-ddayo hahavo 'pahhramsdh\ 
“Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions {apahhramsdh). 
Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow) ; such as the 
following, viz., gdvi, gom, gota, gopotalikd, etc.” This reference to in- 
correct forms, such as those of the word go, which seem to be Prakrit,’®® 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not stiU spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of aU spoken lan- 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 

Compare the same writer’s remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D’Alwis’s Kachchayana in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 653 

In the Myichhakati, pp. 98, 99, the word j^ona occurs in the sense of oxen. 
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vulgarisms r for there would have been no ground for such a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ- 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of go have been 
wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth; — In the 164th hymn of the Ist book of the Eigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs : Chatvdri vak parimita padani tani 
vidur hrdhmandh ye manuhtnah | guha trlni nihitd nengayanti iurtyam 
vdcho manushydh vadanti | “ There are four measured grades of lan- 

guage: with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothing. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by men.” I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Parisishta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9 : — 

Katandni tdni chatvdri paddni\ “omkdro vydhritayas cha" ity drsham \ 

ndmdkhydte cha upaaarga-nipdtdi cha" -iti vaiydkarandh | “ mantrah 
kalpo Irdhmanam chaturthl vydvaidrikl" Hi ydjnikdh \ “ richo yaj- 
iimshi sdmdni chaturthl vydvahdrikl" iti nairuhtdh \ “ sarpdndm vdg 
vayasdih kshudrasya sarlsripasya chaturthl vydvahdrikl’’ ity eke \ pa- 
htshu tunaveshu mrigeshu dtmani cha ” ity atmapravuduh | athupi brdh- 
tnanam bhavati “«a vai vdk srishtd chaturdhd vyabhavad \ eshv eva 
lokeshu tfini paSushu turlyam \ yd prithivydm sd Agnau sd rathaniare\ 
yd antarikshe sd Vdyau sd vumadevye | yd divi sd dditye sd brikati sd 
stanayitndv atha pasushu | tato yd vdg atyarichyata turn brdhnamshv 
adadhuh | tasmdd hrdhmandh ubhaylm vadanti yd cha devdndm yd cha 
manushydndm ’’ iti | 

“"What are these four grades? The explanation of the rishis is, 
that ‘they are the four mystic words, cm, bhuh, bhuvah, and svar.’ 
The grammarians say ‘ they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.’ The ceremonialists declare them 
to be ‘ (1st) the mantras ; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts) ; (3rd) 
the brahmanas ; and (4th) the current language.’ The commentators 
(nairuktah) explain them as being ‘(1st) the rich; (2nd) the yajush; 
(3rd) the saman texts ; and (4th) the current language.’ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(1st) of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 

'5^ See the Mahabhashya, pp. 28, 29. 

no See Sayana’s commentary on E.V. i. 164, 45. He there defines thus the 
words vydvahdrikl vdk: Bhoga-vishaud “gam anaya" ityddi-rupd vydvahdrikl \ 
“ The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as gam 
anaya, ‘bring the cow.’ ” These words are of course Sanskrit. 
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small reptiles; and (4th) the current language.’ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to ‘ cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul.’ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Brahmana: ‘Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Eathantara texts ; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Vamadevya prayers ; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most* 
excellent was placed in the Brahmans : hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language ; both that of gods and that of men.’ ” 

The Parisishta appended to the Nirukta is more modem than 
the time of Taska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Nirukta as consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Nir. L, 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Nirukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period. 
Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
language [vyai-ahdriki vak) to be the fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Tedic text as being spoken by men. By this we are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brahmana which 
the author of the Parisishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men ; and this might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the time when 
the Brahmana was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Vedic and the ordinary Sanskrit; or to cultivated and mstie speech, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism.'” And, in any case, as we 
are ignorant of the date of the Brahmana from which the citation is 

Benfey, Gdtt. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “ was the first.” 

In the Gopatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, it is 
sa.d, pu) olcshd^pi'iyih ivd hi d€V(iJi pf'dtytilisk(i~flvtsh(thj for the gods love, as it 
were, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.” Tie first part of this formula 
is of frequent occurrence in the Brahmanas. The commentator on the Taitt. Br. i. 
5, 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “ Hence also in common life teachers avoid such 
names as Hevadatta, and like to he honoured by such appellations as ‘upadhyaya,’ 
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made, no conclusion can be drawn from the passage adverse to the 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Vedic age. 

Seventh : — In the Eamayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following'”: — 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found his 
way into the palace of Havana, the Rakshasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Sita, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Kanda, xxx. 17, Bombay edition) : aham hy atitanus chaiva vunaras cha 
viseshatah \ vachani choddharishyami mdtmshim iha samskritdm^'^ | 18 | 
yadi vdcham praddsydmi dvijatir iva sarhskritdm | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mam Slid bhitd hhavishyati | 19 | avasyam eva vaktavyam mdmisham 
vdkyam arthavat [ mayd sdnfvayitum sakyd ndnyatheyam aninditd \ 
“For I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished {samskritdm) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Brahman, Sita will think I am Ravana, and will be frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language ; for thus only 
can I comfort the blameless lady.” 

The reading in Gorresio’s edition of the Sundara Kanda, sxix. 16, is 
somewhat difierent from the above, and is as follows : anendkdsayish- 
ydmi sokendpahitendriydm j aham hy aviditas chaiva vdnarai cha visesha- 
tah I 17 I yadi vdcham vadishyami dvijatir iva samskritdm | seyam 
dlakshya rupam cha Junaki hhdshitam cha me | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
tndm punas trdsam gamishyati | tato jdta-paritrdsd saldaih kurydd 

‘Mis'ra,’ and so forth,” {atah eva lake ’pi SevadattaAi-iidma parityajya deharyah 
upddhydydh miirdh ityddi-numabhih pujydh paritushyantf). It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom. Pandits are not named by their pupils, but are referred 
to as my Gum, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 813, f., mention is made of an eminence called by men Batieia, 
and hy the gods the tomb of Myrine ; on which Faesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, but more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403; xiv. 291 : xx. 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. 114), “ With regard to the double name— the 
human and the divine— by which this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Loheck (Aglao. p. 858), Nitzsch (Od. x. 305), and Gottling (Hes. intro, xxx.) are 
right in saying that by the language of men in such cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name ; hy the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

'I* For the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

These words are thus explained by the commentator : mdnusKim manushya- 
s arira-i^hydm [ “samskritdm” vydkarttna-samhdrata(im [ 
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mamsvini | “I shall console her, -whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unknown, and above all a monkey. 
If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-hom man, 
Janaki' (Sita), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Eavana, and would again become terrified; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.” Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes as follows (verses 33 and 
34 of the same section) : Mumani aklisktakarmunam nimittair amkirta- 
yan | tasmCid vakshyumy ahatit vukyam manushyah ha saihskritam | 
nainurn udiejayiaJiyumi tad-huddhi-gata-mamaam | “Announcing by 
signs the undaunted Eama, I shall address to her such polished lan- 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will be fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Eamayana was 
written (whenever that may have been ‘”), was at least understood by 
them,"® and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man, 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps be understood not a 
language in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
were used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be comparatively 
easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under- 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modem Indian vernaculars do. 

1’* Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

In the Mrichhakati, however, written probably at a later period (see above, 
p. 12, note 4), a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed.) : — mama dava duvehiin jjeva 
hassam jaadi itthide sakkadam padhantle manussma a kaa/im gdantma \ itthid ddva 
aakkadam padhantl dinnanacanassa via gitthi adhiam ausumdi, which is thus trans- 
lated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) ; — “Now, tome, there are 
two things at which I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
■man singing a song ; the woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils.’’ 
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Again, an expression occurs in the Aranya Kanda, xi. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah- 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition) : dhdrayan hrdhmanain rupayn Ilvalah saiyiskritaih 
vadan | amantrayati viprdn m iraddhayn uddisya nirghrimh \ “ As- 

suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthless 
Eakshasa Ilvala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the Sundara Kanda, Ixxxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Rakshasas, is characterized as samskritaih hetu- 
»ampannam arthavach cha \ “ polished {samsJcritam), supported by 

reasons, and judicious in its purport;” and in the Yuddha Kanda, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Rama a discourse 
which was aamskritam madhtram slakshnayyy arthavad dharryia-saynhitatyi\ 
“ polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue.” 
But in neither of these two passages does there appear to be any 
reference to the special meaning of the word sayTiskrita. 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 18,f.), the word samkdra 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
samskrila, at all events in a manner which enables us (as Weber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word arose : duhhheyia hibudhe 
chaindm Hanumdn Marutdtyyiajah \ saihskdrena yathd hindm vdcham ar- 
thiintaram gaidyyt ™ \ tishthayitlm analankdrdyn dtpyamuyidm sva-tejasd \ 
“Hanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Sita with difficulty, stand- 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy : 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 

The commentator explains the first line thus: brahmana-rupaih” brdhniana- 
sadrisa-vesham | “ samskritam vadayy” brdhmana-iad iti hshah \ 

The reading of this line is identical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39 ; and the 
commentator there has the following note: Symyidymlepanudir ayiga-samskdrah | 
vdcho vyakarana-jndyiddi-jah aamskarah | devydh artbdntara-gatatvam deidntara- 
gatatvam \ vaehas Uy vivakshitarthad ayiyjdrtha-bodhakhaham | vdcho’ rtho yathd vyd- 
kararyddy~abhydsa~duhkhena vyutpattim smrypddya byydhyate tad-vat Sltdm kashtena 
bubudhe \ “ Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration [say~iskdra) of the body. 

The decoration (or correctness, mmskdra) of speech is derived from a knowledge 
of grammar, etc. The phrase arthdyytaragatatva, when applied to Sita, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country ; but when applied to speech, it signifies the 
denoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense of speech is 
understood after proficiency has been attamed with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
so he (Hanuman) recognized Sita by hard effort.” Professor Aufrecht has furnished 
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Eighth : — From the researches of Professors Kuhn and Benfey 
it appears that many words, which in modem Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Teda, to be read as 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the fuU length of the lines required by the metre 
employed by the Yedic poets. Thus tvam has to be read as tmm ; 
vyunhtau as viuihtau; turyam as turiyam ; martyaya as martiaya; 
mrenyam as vareniam ; amdtyam as amutiam ; svadhvaram as svadhva- 
ram ; and svastibhih as mastihhih. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro- 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro- 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Vedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas were at one time 
identical. 

me with the following text on the subject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me : “ The Sarasvatikanthabharana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in poetry, and says in sloka 16 : ke ’bhuvann 
adya-rdjasya rajye prakrita-bhashinah | kale iri-Sahasankasya ke na samskrita- 
vudimh I According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the time of 
Sahasanka, whom we know as the formder of an era. This is an individual view, but 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Aufrecht is as follows : “ During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prakrit ? In the time of Sahasanka (Vikramaditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit ? ” 

Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

'80 Sama-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. Sec also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient und Occident, ii. 457, ff., and in the Zcitsch. der Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
ixii. 569, if., and Prof. Muller’s translation of the E.V., vol. i., pref. pp. Ixxviii, ff. 

'S' I quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama-veda, Introd. p. liii, : — “ The necessity 
for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels i and «, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and uv should be read instead of y and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed ; as is rendered probable by the differences 
of reading between the Sama-veda and the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, read- 
ing tugriya, subhuvah, sudruvam, where the latter reads tugrya, subhvah, sudrvam; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading samudriya, where the former reads mmudrya. 
. . . , But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 

conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
conclude that, at the time when the Vedas were composed, the liquids (y and »), 
which appear in the Sanhitas as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sect. X. — Various stages of Sanskrit literature, and the different forms 
in which they exhibit the Sanskrit language : the later Vedic com- 
mentators : earlier expounders ; the Nirukta : the Brahmanas ; the 
Vedic hymns : imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language : the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was.*®® And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different S'astras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modern is that in which we find it in the Itihasas, Puranas, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Puranas are undoubtedly not to be 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 

begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels i and u 
were employed.” On the other hand, y and v must sometimes be read instead of 
iy and uv (p. Ivi.). The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f.), which are composed in the Anushtup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of feet, if not in other respects to scan 
correctly, — if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse, line 
second, the words vritva and atyatishthat must be read apart, and not united by 
sandhi. SAavyam (in the first line of the second verse) must be lengthened to 
bhaviyam; vyakramat (second line, fourth verse) to viakramat ; sudhya (second line, 
seventh verse) to sddhiyd; ajyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to djiam; gramydscha (second line, eighth verse) to yramiasoka ; 
vyadadhuh dxAvyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verse) ioviadadhuh aa&viakalpayan; 
and rdjanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rdjaniah. 

'e* In revising this section (composed originally in 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor Muller’s work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state- 
ments. [Note to first edition.] 

183 I fear that the text of Patanjali (Mababhashya, p. 101) may be cited against 
me here: — nityds cha sabddh | nityeshu cha sabdeshu kutasthair avichdlibhir varnair 
bhavitavyam anapdyopajana-vikdribhify ) “ Words are eternal ; and in the case of 

eternal words we must have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or increase, or alteration.” But the words which Bhaskara Acharyya applied to 
astronomy are equally applicable to grammar: — atra ganita-shandhe upapattimdn 
eva dgamah pramdnam \ “ In this astronomical department scripture is authori- 

tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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■were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses. The 
Mahabharata frequently introduces old legends 'with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing ; atrapy udd- 
harantimam itiJidsam purdtanam | “ Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literatiye, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors.’"’ As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Itvara Chandra Vidyasagar, in the Bengali preface to his Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows ; — aokol purdn Xipekhyd Vishnupurdner rochund prdchJn hddh 
hoy I ydbdtiyd purdn Veddbydaprorpt boliyd prdsiddhi dchhe \ kintu purdn sSkoler 
rochund puruapur etu bibhinn je ek bydktir ruohit boliyd bddh hoy nd | Viahnupurdn 
Bhdgubut d Bruhmubaibdrttupurdner ekek uma path kurile ei tin gruHth ek lekhdntr 
mukhhuite vitdrgdt boliyd prbfiti hdoyd duahkor | Vishnupuran prdbhritir suhit 
Mohdbhdrdter riichundr etd bibhinndtd je jini Viahnupurdn kimbd Bhdgdbut uthdba 
Bruhmdbaibdrttdpurdn ruchdrA kdriydchhen tdmhdr rdchit bddh hoy nd | 

“ The composition of the Vishnu-purana appears to have preceded that of aU the 
other Puranas. It is commonly said that all the Puranas were composed by Veda- 
vyasa. But the style of the different Puranas is so various that they cannot be con- 
ceived to he the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishnu-purana, 
another of the Bhagavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-purana, it is difficit 
to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. ... So, too there is snch 
a discrepancy between the style of the Mahabharata and that of the Vishnn-pnrana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot he imagined to be the com- 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and the Puranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by the people of India as supernatural.^’ Prior to this era, 
however, and as long as it had continued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua- 
tions in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihasas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique. This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanas and TTpanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
are foreign to the later works.”’ The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modem Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Kigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the difierences between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modem shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modem writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto- 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Veda ; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Veda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com- 
mentary called the Vedartha-prakasa, on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said : Yadyapi Mantrad>rahmanatmako Vedas tathapi Erahmamsya 
mani/ra-^yalthyana-rupatvad mantrdh eva adau samamnatah \ “Al- 

186 The philosophers Ramanuja and Madhvacharyya are called incarnations of 
S'esha and Vayu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S’ankara Acharya is 
celebrated in the Vjihad Dharma-purana as an incarnation of Vishnu. — Colebrooke’s 
Essays, i. 103, 104. 

187 Thus, e.g. any one who is fa mili ar with modern Sanskrit wiU recognize in the 
passage cited from the Kaushltaki-brahmaua in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle abhi from the verb abhavat, 
in the phrase abhi Saudasdn abhavat | “ He became superior to the Saudasas,” is a 
remnant of the Vedic usage. In modern Sanskrit the preposition would not he thus 
severed from the verb. In the S'atapatha Brabmana, li. 5, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, tat for tamiat, “from that,” vrinaaai, “Do thou 
choose,” or “ thou shalt choose.” 
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though the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah- 
manas hare the character of explanations of the Mantras, [it follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded.” And in a verse referred to 
by S'ankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 
TTpanishad (Bib. Ind. ii. 855, ff.) it is said : Brahmana-prahhavah 
mantrdh \ “ The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Vedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

First: — Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century a.d.,’®® and wrote 
a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakasa, on the whole of the 
Rigveda ; and Mahidhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Vedadipa on the Vajasaneyi Sanhita of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Vedas, such as S'aunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many others, with quotations 
from their works. 

Professor Muller divides the Vedic literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, arg 
the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhandas period. The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Kigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 n.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.c., in the course of which the more recent 
of the Vedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was the 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were composed and 
collected.^*’ And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

Professor Wilson’s Rigveda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduc. p. xlviii. Muller, 
“ Chips,” (1st ed.) p. 24. Roth, Introd. to Nirukta, p. liii. refers Mahidhara (if not 
Sayana also) to the sixteenth century. 

189 See his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 249, 313, 445, 
497, 572. 

19® Professor Haug thinks all these works are older. In the Introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana, vol. i. p. 47, he writes : “ We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the hulk of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-1200 b.c. ; 
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to 200 B.C., in whicli the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men ■who, however, were no longer, like their pre- 
decessors, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise form of Sutras, hut 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (“ Chips,” p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century b.c. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Nighantus, made up of classified lists of Vedic, and partly obso- 
lete, words, existing in his day ; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1) : samdmnayah 
iamamndtah \ sa vyalchdtavyah \ tarn imam samdmndyam “ Wighanta- 
vah ” ity dchakshate [ “ A sacred record (Bamdmndya) has been com- 
piled, which is to be expounded. This is called the Nighantus.” 

And again (in i. 20) ; sdhhdilcrita-dharmdnah riskayo halhdvuh | 
U ’mrehhyo ' idkshdtlcrita-dharmalhjah upadesena mantrdn samprdduh j 
upacksdya gldyanto ’vare bilma-grahandya'^ imaiii granfham samd- 
nundsishur vedam cha veddngdni cha \ [hilmam hhilmam Ihdsanam 
• “ The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 

handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Veda, and the Vedangas. \Bilma means hhilma, 

for the Saffihita we require a period of at least 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper Brahmana period. Thus we 
obtain for the bulk of the Saihhita the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may he a few hundred years more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Vedic Literature between 2400-2000 b.c.” See the 
first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 2, if. 

131 On this the commentator Durgicharva annotates as follows : sa cha [samd- 
mndyah] rishibhir Mantrdrtha-parijndndya rtddharanabhutah panchddhyayl sdstra~ 
sangraha-bhdvena ehasminn cimnaye grantklkritah ity arthah. “ The sense is, that 
‘ This sacred record which had been set forth by rishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one collection in five 
chapters.’ ” 

13* “ Das splitterweise Eassen,” B. and R. 

1“ The words in brackets are regarded by Prof. Roth as spurious (lUust. of 
Nirukta, p. 14, f.). I quote them, however, as they are commented on by Durga. 
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division, or hhdsana, illustration.]” This passage proves at once the 
priority of the Nighantus to the Nirukta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both.'®* 

The following are the remarks of Durgacharya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20) : — 

Sahhatinto yair dharmah sahihad drishto prativUuhtena tapasa te 
ime ” sdlcshatlcrita-dharmdnah ” [ he punas te iti \ uchyate | ” rishayah ” 
rishanti amushmdi harmanah emm-arthavatd mantrena safiiyuhtdd 
amund prakdrena evam-lakshana-phala-viparindmo hhavati iti rishayah \ 
“ rishir darsandd” iti vakshyati \ tad etat karmanah phala-vipari- 
ndma-darsanam aupachdrikyd vrittyd uktaih “ sdkshdtkrita-dharmdnah’^ 
iti 1 na hi dharmasya darsanam asti \ atyantdpurw hi dharmah ] 
aha [ kirn teshdm iti | uchyate | “ te ^varehhyo ' sdkshdtkrita-dha/rma- 
hhyah upade&ena mantrdn sampruduh ” | te ye sdkshdtkrita- 
dharmdnas te ’varelhyo 'vara-kdlinelhyah Sakti-htnebhyah irutarshi- 
hhyah \ teshdm hi irutvd tatah paschdd rishitvam upajdyate na 
yathd purveslmm sdkshdtkritadharmdndm, iravanam antard eva | 
dha [ kim tehhyah iti \ te harehhyah “ upadeiencd'' sishyopddhydyikayd 
xrittyd mantrdn granthato 'rthatai eha samprdduh" samprattavantah 
te 'pi eha upadekna eva jagrihuh ] atha te 'py ''■upadesdya gldyantah 
arare lilma-grahandya imam grantham samdmndsishur vedam eha vedun- 
gdni eha ” iti \ “ upadesdya ” vpadeidrtham f katharh ndma upadiiya- 
mdnam ete saknuyur grihitum ity evam artham adhikritya gldyantah 
khidyamdndh teshv [?] agrihmtsu tad-anukampayd teshdm dyushah 

'®* Professor Both, in his Introduetion to the Nimkta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passage:— “Here Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but from the generations next to that era, which 
strove by arrangement and writing to preserve the treasures which they had in- 
herited. He further puts the Naighantuka in one class with the Vedas and 
Vedangas. By the composition of the Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the rishis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yaska in the passage before us. All, there- 
fore, that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com- 
mit them to writing. We find here a recoUection of a comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature.” 
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BanJcocham avehshya Mlanurupam eha grahana-iaMim “ lilmagrahanaya 
imam grantham ” gavadi-devapatny-antam »amamnatavantah \ him matam 
etena iti | uchyate \ ‘^vedarh eha veddngani cha" itardni iti | katham 
punah samdmnasishur iti | dha [ srinu | vedam tavad ekarh Bantam ati- 
mahattvdd duradhyeyam aneka-idkhd.-hhedena samd.mnd.siBhuh sukha- 
grahandya vydBena Bamdmndtavantah | te ekavimsatidha Idhvriehyam 
ekasatadhd ddhvaryavam Bahasradhd Bdmavedam navadhd dtharvanam \ 
veddngany api | tad yathd | vydkaranam ashtadhd niruktam chaturda- 
Sadhd ityevam-ddi | evam Bamamndsishur hhedena grahandrtham | katham 
ndma | Ihinndny etdni kdkhdntardni laghuni sukham grthnlyur ete iakti- 
htndh aTpdymh) manuBhydh ity evam-artham BamdmndBuhuh | hilma-sab- 
dam hhdBhya-vdkya-proBaktam nirhraviti \ yad etad hilmam ity uktam etad 
Ihilmam vedanam hhedanam | Ihedo vydsah ity arlhah | “hhdBanam 
iti vd" I athavd hhdtanam evam hilma-iabdena uchyate \ vedanga-vijnanena 
bhdBate prakdsate vedarthah iti | atah idam uktam btlmam iti [ evam 
bhider bhdsater vd bilma-sabdah | evam idam rishibhyo niruktasdstram 
dydtam itardni cha angdni iti parisodhitah dgamal} | 

“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, j,e., by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
^described by the term Bakehat-krita-dharmanoB. Again, who were 
they ? The rishis,’®’ who are called so because they flow (ruhanti) ; 
because from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word ‘ rishi ’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ (darsandt). Here ‘those who have an intuitive per- 
ception of duty’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as ‘seeing’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony ; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these rishis ? 
He tells us : ‘ They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub- 
sequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e. 
those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishis by audition 
{srutar’Bhu), of a later age, and destitute of power; ‘rishis,’ whose 

About the different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Anfrecht’s Catalogue, p. 41, col. 2 ; as well as the 3rd vol. of this 
work, passim ; see the index. 
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risHhood arose from what they had heard from others, and not with- 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishis who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. "What did the earliest 
rishis do to these later ones ? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to their text and meaning;'®* and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved,'” with the view of afford- 
ing instruction, arranged this book and the Veda, and the Vedangas, 
in portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ‘ For the purpose of in- 
struction ‘grieved,’ afSicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them ; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ- 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Nighantn], begin- 
ning with ‘yaM,’ and ending with * devapatnyas,' in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells us 
what is meant by this : the Vedas, and the other Vedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen ; By separation, they 
arranged the Veda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different SSkhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Kigveda was arranged in 21 
Vakhas, the Tajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, the Atharvana in 9 : 
and similarly the Vedangas; grammar in 8 books, the Nirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided state ; 
i.e. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under- 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word ‘hilma.’’ .... Bilma — lhilma, means the 
division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means lhasanam, elucidation; i.e. the sense of the Vedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or supplements to the Veda. 
Thus hilma is from the root bhid, or the root bhus. In this way this 

'®« So MuUer (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 522) renders granthato arthataicha, denying 
to the word “ grantha” the sense of written book. This rendering is approved by 
Prof. Goldstucker (Panini, p. 32), though he holds that “ grantha” properly means a 
written book {ibid. p. 27). 

It will he seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word gldyantah in the 
sense of “ declining.’ ’ 
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Nirnkta Sastra, and tke other Vedangas have descended from the 
rishis. Thus the scripture has been elucidated.” 

The Nighantus, the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Veda,*“ When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Vedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the Nighantus and Ifirukta 
being composed at all. For what occasion was there for compiling vo- 
cabularies of Yedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Vedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in the following passage (Nir. i. 15) : 

Athapi idam antarena mantreshv artha-pratyayo na vidyate | artham 
apratiyato ndtyantam svara-samkaroddesah j tad idam vidyd-sthdnarh 
vydkaranasya kdrtmyafn svdrtha-sddhakatJi clia | 

“Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot be 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There- 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.”'® 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies ““ 

198 “The Naighantuka,” says Professor Roth (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), “especially 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Veda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con- 
tinuous commentaries ; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occurrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages which required elucidation ; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the Naighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Xirukta.” 

This passage is translated by Roth, Xirukta, Erliiutemngen, p. 11. And 
Sayana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Eigveda, vol. i. p. 39, tasnidd 
vedarthdvabodhnya upayuhtaih niruktam\ “Hence the Xirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.’’ 

See Roth’s Erlauterungen to Xirukta, p. 219, ff. “Vedic interpretation could 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infaUihle, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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(a process, often tentative, which would have been unnecessary if 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
farther shows that in Yaska’s time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis- 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Kautsa,“’ regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
agrees with the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word hy itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har- 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com- 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, e.g., the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least he admitted that thb 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indeed, but not until the hymns had already become the subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost aU living reality. . . . What is true of Sayana, or any of the other 
later commentators, applies essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned inter- 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period ; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.” Compare 
Benfey’s remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Samaveda, 
pp. Ixv, f., where he observes : “ How high soever may be the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely by the 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but also by Yaska's Nirukta) on ety- 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to be contained in Brahmanas, 
in collections of passages {nigama), in collections of words {iiighantu) and in expla- 
nations {niruhta), of which last, two are mentioned by Sayana (R.V. vol. i. p. 45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'akapuni and another by Sthaulashthivi, in additiori 
to that of Yaska.” 

See Roth, Zur Littcratur nnd Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where he writes ; 
“The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Brahmanas as false interpretations.” 
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of the Vedic interpretation : 

“ Yadi mantrdrtJuhpratyayaya anarthakam hhavati’' iti Kaidmh [ 
“ anarthalcdh hi mantrah | tad etena upekshitaiyam ] niyata-vdcho yiiktayo 
niyatdnupurvyah hkavanti | athdpi Irdhmanem rupa-sampanndh vidhl- 
yante [ ‘ uru prathasva ' iti prathayati | ‘■prohuni ’ iti prohati | athdpi 
anupapanndrthdh lhavanti \ ‘ oshadhe trdyasva enam ' | ‘ svadhite md 
enarh himsir' [Taitt. S., i. 2, I] ity dha hiihsan | athdpi pratishid- 
dhdrthdh hhavanti | ‘ekah eva Rudro'vatasthe na dvitiyah’ | ‘asamkhyd- 
td sahasrdni ye Rudrdh adhi bhumydm ’ j ‘ asatrur Indra jajnishe ’ | 

‘ satam sendh ajayat sdkam Indrah ’ | iti | athdpi jdmntarn sampreshyati 
‘Agnaye samidhyamdndya anuhruhi' iti | athdpy dha ‘ Aditih sarvam’ 
iti ‘ Aditir dyaur Aditir antayiksham’ iti" \ tad uparishthud vydkhyd- 
sydmah [ ^'athdpy aviapashthdrthdh hhavanti | ‘amyak’ | ‘yudrismin’ | 
‘jdraydyV\ ^kdnukd' iti" \ arthavantah sahda-sdmdnydt \ etad vai 
yajnaaya samriddham yad rUpa-aamriddham yat karma kriyamdnam rig 
yajur vd ’hhivadati” (Aitareja Brahmana, i. 4) iti cha hrdhnanam | 
“ krllantau putrair naptrihhir” iti\ yatho etad “ niyatavdcho yuktayo 
niyatanupurvydh hhavanti" iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd “Indrdgni" 
“pitdputrdv" iti \ yatho etad '‘hrdhmanenarupa-aampanndh vidhiyante" 
ity uditdnuvddah aa hhavati \ yatho etaj “ amipapanndrthdh hhavanti" 
ity dmndyavaohandd ahimad pratiyeta\ yatho etad “ vipratishiddhdrthah 
hhavanti" iti \ laukikeshv apy etad yathd asapatno 'yam hrdhmanah" 
“ anamitro ’yam, rdjd" iti \ yatho etaj "jdnantam sampreshyati" iti 
jdnantam ahhivddayate jdnate madhuparkam pruha iti | yatho etad 
^'Aditih aarvam” iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd sarvarasdh anuprdptdh 
pdniyam" iti \ yatho etad avispashthdrthdh hhavanti” iti \ na esha 
sthdnor aparddho yad enam andho na pasyati purushdparddhah sa 
hhavati\ yathd jdnapadishu vidydtak purtisha-visesho hhavati\ pdrovarya- 
vitsu tu khalu veditrishu bkuyo-vidyah prasaato hhavati \ 

I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion clearer.^’ 

See Dr. Roth's translation of this passage in the first of his Abhantllungcn, 
p. 21, and in his Erlauterungen to the A'irukta, pp. 11-13. There are, howerer, 
some parts of the passage of which.1 do not clearl 7 understand the bearing. 
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Kautsa ohjecta. Yasha replies. 

1. “If the science of inter- 1. “ The mantras have a sense, 

pretation is intended to make the for their words are the same (as 
sense of the mantras clear, it is those in the ordinary language). A 
useless, for the mantras have no Brahmana(theAitareya, i.4)says, 
sense. This is to be seen as ‘ What is appropriate in its form, 
follows.’’ is successful in the sacrifice ; that 

is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yajush'l which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per- 
formed.’ An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 
‘ hrilantau' etc. (‘ sporting with 
sons and grandsons’).” 

2. “ The propositions [in the 2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
hymns and texts] have certain language also, e.g. Indragnl, pita- 
fixed words, and a certain fixed putrau (‘Indra and Agni,’ father 
arrangement;” [and so require and son’).” 

no interpretation ?] 

3. “ The mantras have the 3. “ This is a mere repetition 

ritual forms to which they refer of what had been already said 

fixed and enjoined by the Brah- [and consequently calls for no 

manas [and, therefore, need no ftirther answer ?].” 

further explanation] ; thus ‘ Spread 
thyself widely out,’ [Vaj. S., i. 

22] and so he spreads ; ‘ Let me 
pour out,’ and so he pours.” 

4. “ They prescribe what is im- 4. “According to the sacred 

practicable : thus, ‘ deHver him, tradition it must be understood 

0 plant :’ ‘ Axe, do not injure that no injury is to be inflicted.” 

him,’ thus he speaks while strik- 
ing.” [Taitt. Sanh., i. 2, 1 ; see 

also Vaj. S., iv. 1 ; vi. 15.] 

5. “Their contents are at vari- 5. “The same thing occurs in 
ance with each other; thus, ‘There ordinary language: thus, ‘This 
exists but one Eudra, and no Brahman is without a rival ; ’ 
second ; ’ and again, ‘ There are ‘ The king has no enemies.’ ” 
innumerable thousands of Eudras 

over the earth’ [Vaj. S., xvi. 54] ; 
and, ‘Indra, thou hast been born 
without a foe’ [E. V., x. 133, 2] ; 
and again, ‘ Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once.’ ” [E. V., 

X. 103, 1.] 

2“ This version is borrowed from Prof. Hang’s translation, p. II. The words 
quoted in the Nirukta occur in Ait. Br. i. 4, with the exception of “ yajur va.” 
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6. “A person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already 
acquainted : thus, ‘ Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled’ [S'atap. Br., i. 3, 5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotri. Both.] 

7. “ Again it is said : ‘ Aditi is 
everything;’ ‘Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.’ ” [E. V., 
i. 89, 10]. 

8. “The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyak 
[R. V., i. 169, 3], yadrismin 
[E. V., V. 44, jaraydyi [E. V., 
vi. 12, 4], Jcdmkd.'” [R. V., viii. 
66 , 4 ].=“ 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them ; and the 
madhuparia (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 
custom.” 

7. “ This will be explained 
further on [see Mr., iv. 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language : thus, ‘ All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.’ 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it. It is the man’s fault. Jqst 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned men who are skilled in 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.” 


Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope : — 
Athdpi idam antarena pada-vilhago na vidyate ] sastruramlha-prayo- 
janadhikdre varttamam atha idam antarena mantreshv arihuvadhuranaiii 
ndsti ity ukte yadi mantretyddind dnarthakya-hetuhhir hahubhir una- 
rthakye upapddite nirukta-sdetraaya Kautsena mantrdndm arthavattam 
sthdpayitvd para-paksha-hetavah pratyuktdj} | teshn sthitam arthavatvam 
mantrdndm ( teshdm arthanirvachandya idam drabhyamdnam arthavad 
ity upapannam arthavattvam nirukta-sdstrasya \ tad etat sarvam api 
chodaka-sdstrakdra-vyajena prasaktdmiprasaktam uktam prajridyCih vivrid- 
dhaye sishyasya\ katham ndma asdv avivriddha-prajnah sabddrtha-nydya- 
sanhateehu hetu-samaydnabhijnah paraih pratibadhyamdno 'pi paddrthdn 
vdkydrthdmk cha asammohena nirbruydd iti. 

“ The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 


See Muller, History oT Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1. 

205 Compare Eaghuvansa, x. 16, rasdntardny ekaramm yatha divyatn payo 'snute\ 
“ As rain water, which has but one flayour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,” etc. 

SOS See my article on the interjo'etation of the Veda in the Journal of the Eoy. As. 
Society, vol. ii. new series, p. 329, 334, 337 ; and Bohtlingk and Eoth, s. vv. 
myakth, yddriia, (3) jar, and ka^ka; as well as Eoth's dissertation on the Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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enter on the study of this S'astra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Ifirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
understood, Kautsa, in the words, “if the science,” etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an assertion that the Nirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
states the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector [who is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

It would seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Kautsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Vedas were put by Yaska, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the Nirukta. 
There seems to be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Vedas, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in- 
terpreting them. 

In Kirukta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra : — 

Tat ho Vrittrah \ meghah" iti nairuktah | " Tvashtro' surah'’ ity 
aitihiisikuh \ apam cha jyotishas cha wtsrihhdva-harmano varsha-kartna 
jayate \ tatra upamarthena yuddha-vmnah hhavanti \ ahi-vat tu khalu 

I am indebted to the late Dr. Eallantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction 
of the sense I formerly assigned to the word chodaka. 
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mantra-varndh h-dhmana-vdiai cha | vivriddhya sarirasya arotdmsi 
nivdraydnchakdra \ tasmin hate prasasyandire dpahi [ 

“ Who was Tritra ? ‘ A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas (etymologists) : 

‘ an Asnra, son of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of light. This 
is figuratively -depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de- 
scribe Vritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Mr. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers regarding 
the Vedic word panchajana: — “Panchajandh mama hotram jushadhvam'" | 
(R.V., X. 53, 4). “ Gandharvdh pitaro detu^ asurdh rakshdmsi” ity eke | 
'•‘ehatvdro varndh nishudah panchamah" ity Aupamanyavah \ “ ‘ Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice.’ These five classes of beings 
are the ‘Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and Rakshases,’ say some ; 
They are ‘ the four castes with the Nishadas for a fifth,’ says Aupa- 
manyava.” 

In Hir. viii. 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled praydja and aniiyaja, as ad- 
dressed to other deities than Agni : — 

“Atha kiih-devatah prayujdnuydjdh \ dgneyah" ity eke \ . . “Ayneydh 
vai praydjdh dgneydh, anuydjdh," iti cha hrdhmanam \ “ chhando-devatah” 
ity aparam | ” chhandamsi vai praydjds chhandamsy anuydjdh ” iti cha 
hrdhmanam] “ ritu-deiatdh” ity aparam] “ ritavo vai praydjdh ritavo 
'nuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam | “ pahi-deratuh ” ity aparam \ “ pasavo 
vai praydjdh paiavo 'nuydjdh" iti cha hrdhmanam | “ prdna-devatdh'’ 
ity aparam | “ prdndh vai praydjdh prdndh vai anuydjdh ” iti cha 
hrdhmanam | “ dtma-devatdh ” ity aparam \ “ dtmd vai praydjdh atmd 
vai anuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam | dgneydh iti tu sthitih | hhakti- 
mdtram itarat \ kimartham punar iti | uchyate | yasyai devatdyai havir 
grihitam sydt tdm manaad dhyayed vashatkarishyann iti ha vijndyate | 

“ Now, who is the god to whom the praydjas and the anuydjas 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) are addressed? ‘Agni,’ 
say some. For a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuydjas belong 
to Agni.’ Another opinion is that they have chhandas (metre) for 
their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘the praydjas and anuydjas are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana says, ‘ the prayujat and anuyajas are seasons.’ A fourth 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their deities. For a 
Brahmana says, ‘ the prayajas and anuyajas are victims ? ’ A fiftli view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana says, 

‘ the prayajas and anuyajas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul for their deity. For a Brahmana says, prayajas and 
anuyajas are soul.’ I maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are these various views put fbrward? 
Because it is well known to be a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.” 

In Jlirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Asvins : — Ahatr asvinav ity Aurna- 
vahhah \ tat kdv asvinau \ “ dyuvu-prithivyav " ity eke ) ahoratrdv^’ 
ity eke \ " surya-chandramasuv" ity eke \ rajdndu punyakritdv" ity 
aitihasikah \ ‘“The Asvins are so called from their horses (aivais),’ 
says Aurnavabha. But who are the Alvins? ‘Heaven and earth,’ 
say some ; ‘ day and night,’ say others : while others again say, ‘ the 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasikas.” 

In Hirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Vishnu : — Fad idam kincha tad vichakrame Visknuh \ 
tridha nidhatte padam tredhdlhdvuya prithivyam antarikshe divi iti 


See Both’a Erlaut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old interpreters 
of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he says, “ called by 
Yaska simply Kairuktas ; and when he notices any difference in the coneeption of the 
Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the euhemeristic view are called Aitihasikas. 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, such as we find in the Brahmanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre- 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or ‘persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.’ Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Naidanas. . . . Under this head we must probably understand that method 

of explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Brahmanas and Upanisbads abound in such historical or mytho- 
logical ecologies, which are to be found in all ages and among all nations ; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
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S'ulcapunih ) samarohane vishnupade gayasirasi ity Aurnavdhhah | 
“Vishnu strode over all this universe : thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in* order to his threefold existence, ‘ on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky,’ says S'akapuni : ‘ At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting,’ says Aurnavabha.” 

In Mr. xii., 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas : — 
Agnind Agnim ayajanta devdh ] Agnih pasur dsU \ tarn alahhanta 
tena ayajanta" iti cha lrahnanam \ “The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. ‘ Agni was the victim ; him they immolated, with him 
they sacrificed ;’ so says a Brahmana.” 

We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers also to 
the Brahmanas ; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Vedas ; — Agrayana, Audnm- 
barayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraushtuki, Gargya, 
Galava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, Varshyayani, S'atabalaksha the Maud- 
galya, SUkatayana, S'akapuni, S'akalya, and Sthaulashthivi.*'® 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the first Parisishta 
or supplement to the Nirukta (considered by Professor Both, Nir. ii. 
p. 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessary for 
expounding them, is of considerable interest : — 

Ayam mantrdrtha-chintdhhyuho abhyudho ’pi srutito 'pi tarkatah | na 
tu prithaktvena mantrdh nirvaktavydh pralcaranasah eva nirvaktavydh \ 
na hy eghu pratyaksham asty anrisher alapaso vd | " pdrovarya-vitm tit 
khalu veditrishu hhiiyo-vidyah prasasyo bhavati," ity nktam pura»tdt | 
manushydh vai rishishu iitkrdmaUu devdn ahruvan “ko nah rishir bha- 
vighyati," iti \ tebhyah etam tarkam rishim prdyachhan mantrdrtha- 
chintdbhyuham abhyudham \ tagmdd yad eva kincha andchdno 'bhyuhaty 
drgham tad bhavati \ 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The texts are not to be 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. For a person 
who is not a rishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight’’”’ into their 

Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

See the passage above quoted (p. 165) from Nirukta i. 20 ; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 125, ff., 186. 
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meaning. We have said before that ‘ among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com- 
mendation.’ When the rishis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, ‘ Who shall be our rishi ? ’ The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing by reflec- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a rishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten- 
dency of the Sankhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un- 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words : — 
Yada punar mahatd kalena mahad antaram bhavishyati tadu matimanto 
Brahmaguptadlnam samana-dharminah eva utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
labdhy-amsdnnlm gatim urwtkritya idstrdni vydkarishyanti \ atah eva 
ganita-skandho mahamatimadbhir dhritah sann anddy-anante 'pi kale 
khilatvam na ydti\ “When, again, after a long period, there shall 
be a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in- 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe- 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fafl 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, ii. 381. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedic hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Rishi Vis- 
vamitra, and another to the Rishi Devapi. See vol. i., pp. 269, and 338. 

Third ; — I now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Vedic hymns. They are conse- 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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literaiiiire. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive books 
connected with the Vedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahmanas, on the contrary, are considered as a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Sayana’s commentary on the Rigveda: Mantra-hrdhmanatmakam, 
iavad adushtam lakshanam ] atah eva Apastamko yajna-paribhdshaydm 
eva dha “ mantra-lrdhmanayor veda-ndmadheyam'” 1 “The defini- 
tion of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec- 
tionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, ‘ Veda is 
the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana.’ ” Again : Mantra-brdh- 
mana-rupau dvdv eva veda-hhdgdv ity dnglkdrdd mantra-lakshanaeya 
pnrvam abhihitatvdd arasishto veda-bhago brdhnanam ity etal lakshanam 
bhavishyati \ “ It being admitted that there are two parts of the 

Veda, viz.. Mantra and Brahmana, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahmana will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Nyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 3, 24 : — 

Baudhuyandpastambdkaldyana-kdtydyanddi-tidmdnkitdh kalpa-sutrd- 
digranthdh nigama-nirukta-shadanga-granthdh Manr-ddi-smritayas cka 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janalcatvad veda-vat \ na cha mula-pramdna- 
sdpekshatvena veda-vaishamyam iti sankamyam | utpanndydh buddheh 
svatak prdmdnydngihdrena nirapekshatvdt | md evam [ iiktdnumdnasya 
kdlatyaydpadishtatvdt ) Baudhdyana-sutram Apastamba-sutram ity evam 
purusha-ndmnd te granthdh uchyante \ na cha Kdthakddi-samdkhyd-vat 
pravachana-nimittatvam yuktarii tad-grantha-nirmdna-kdle taddnintanaih 
kaischid upalabdhatvdt J tach cha avichhinna-pdramparyena annvarttate \ 
tatah Kaliddsddi-grantha-vat paurusheydh | tathdpi veda-mulatvdt pra- 
mdnam | . . . . maivam | kalpasya vedatvaih na adydpi siddham \ kintu 
prayatnena sddhaniyam \ na cha tat sddhayitum sakyam paurusheyat- 
vasya samdkhyayd tat-kartur upalambhena cha sudhitatvdt | 

“ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sutras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, 
Katyayana, etc., and the Ifigama, Nirukta, and six Vedangas, together 

Rigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 4. 

Rigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22. 
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with, the Smritis of Manu and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Vedas ; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text ; for the know- 
ledge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect ; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generalization.*'* These works 
are called by the names of men; as, ‘the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘the 
Sutras of Apastamba,’ etc. ; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the case in regard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Veda; for it was known to some of their contem- 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed : and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the books in question are of human origin. Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are authoritative.” . . . 

And again : “ It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sutras are part of 
the Veda ; and it would require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have bad an 
author.” 

The Brahmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con- 
stituent part of the Veda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Professor Both makes some remarks in 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff. ; which I translate with 
some abridgments.*'* 

“ The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to be 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde- 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

*** See the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

*'* On the difference in authority between the Brahmanas and the Sutras, etc , 
see Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’’ pp. 75-107. 

I refer for further information to Prof. Muller’s section on the Brahmanas in his 
“ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’’ particularly to pp. 342, ff., 389, 428, 429, 431-435. 
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literature. In fact, the difference between them is most essential. 
Though both treat of diyine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-^stra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri- 
fices. ... It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with aU 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“ The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ‘brahma,’ the sacred element in the rite, not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con- 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta- 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmana aims at giving ; it pro- 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
Cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmana : — At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Vishnu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Vishnu 
as the highest (the sun in the zenith) ; and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though there are only two gods ; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatrl, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“ Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books wLU always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things ; and, at the same time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, I will only refer to 
the lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and sacerdotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship.' 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda- 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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symbolical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of wo^phip, but 
that it is religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-br^mana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Rishi S'rauta 
(vii. 1) ; Saujata, son of Aralha (rii. 22) ; Rama, son of Mrigu (vii. 34) ; 
Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere- 
monials of the same kind ; but further, the whole form of its represen- 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tadd ”kus, ‘it is further said,’ ox atho khalv dhus, ‘it is more- 
over said;’ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 

‘ so do or say the one set of persons, and the others otherwise.’ But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

“ Taking aU. this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con- 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
we can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Veda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmanas we have 
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sach expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did the rishi say.”*“ 
“Hence this has been declared by the rishi.” “ Eishis of the Rigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.’' And in Sayana’s Intro- 
duction to the Rigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on E.V., 
vol. i. p. 3) • — Tatha cha mrva-veda-gatdni hruhmandni svahhihite 'rthe 
visvasa-dudhyiiya “ tad etad rielia ’bhyanuktam ” iti richam eva udd- 
haranti ( “ And so the BrahmanAs connected with aU the Vedas, in 
order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Rigveda, 
saying, ‘ This is declared by the Rich.’ ” 

The S'atapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Vamadeva in the fourth mandala of the Rig- 
veda; — Tad ha etat pahyann rhhir Vamadevah pratipede aham Manur 
alhavam suryas cha” iti \ “Wherefore the rishi Vamadeva in vision 
obtained this text, ‘ I was Manu and the sun.’ ” Again, the Taittirlya 
Sanbita, and the Kaushitaki, Satyayana, and Tandaka Brahmanas refer 
to Vasishtha, in passages already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. How, as Vasishtha was a Vedic rishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmanas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 13-18, relating the story of S'unassepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Miiller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’s edition of that Brahmana: — Atha ha S'unaisepah ikshan- 
chahre amdnusham ha mi ma visasishyanti \ hanta aham devatah 
upadhavami” iti | m Prajdpatim eva prathamain devatdndm upasasdra 
'■^kasya nunam katamasya amritdndm” ity etayd richd | tam Prajdpatir 
tivdcha Agnir vai devdndm nedishthah \ tam eva upadhuva” iti | so 
'gnim upasasdra Agner vayam prathamasya amritdndm” ity etayd 
richd 1 [When he saw the preparations made for his immolation], 
“ S'unassepa reflected, ‘ They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 

Iti ha sma aha riahih | 

217 S'atap.-br. xiii., 5, 4, 5 : — Taaimd etad rishina abkyanuktam \ 

218 Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit., p, 118. Bbht. and Eoth's Diet., sub voce Rishi, 
Tad etad bahvrichah panchadasareham prdkuh | 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda, i. 24, 
1), ‘Of whom now, of which of all the immortals,’ etc. Prajapati 
said to him, ‘ Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to him.’ He 
addressed himself to Agni with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda i. 24, 2), ‘Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals,’ etc.” In the same way he is repre- 
sented as addressing to various deities in succession the verses com- 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th. 
and 27th hymns of the first book of the Rigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27th sukta : “ Salutation to the great ! Salutation to 
the little !” addressed to the Visve-devah-"’* 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider- 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 180, ff.) from Professor 
Roth ; who informs us, for instance, that the Brahmanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities ; and states his opinion, that 
the “Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahraanical faith was full-blown and that “ those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even iu the hymns of 
the Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanas] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centtiries for its accom- 
plishment. 

And Professor lliiller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete' misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Vedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again : “Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and the pur- 
port of the original Vedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 

Namo mahadbhyo namo arihaleebhyah\ See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
413, S . ; Prof. Roth’s article in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 461 ; Prof. Wilson’s article 
in Jour. R. A. S. vol. iiii.,p. 100, and tianslation of the Rigveda, i. pp. 59-71 ; 
Prof. Hang’s translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, IF. ; Dr. Streiter's Diss. de Sunahsepo ; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 356, ff. 
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sion of the authors of the Brahmanas We thus perceive the 

wide chasm between, the Brahmana period and that period by ■<vhich 
it is preceded.” The Brahmana period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the second Vedic 
period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language and 
institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became less and less intel- 
ligible; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the' application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and more difflcult. As a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, their pro- 
nunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Prati^akhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the Nighantus and Nirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas.”" 

™ On this subject Professor Roth remarks (Introd. to Nirukta. p. lii.) as follows : 
— “ In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the book of the schools ; the book 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science 
to develope itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred book it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
learned man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem 
to be solved by grammar, — a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddha 
(700 and 600 u.c.) — in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax— than Homer 
did from the Greek of the Pericle.in era. At that period, or even earlier were 

formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete, the yKaaaai . ; 

while in India, the ‘nighaijtavas’ (a word which I conceive to be identical in meaning 
•with 7 Affl(riroi) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collec- 
tions had the same origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alexandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Sayana and MahTdhara, in the sixteenth century a.d. 
The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
unwilling to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earUer age. 
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Fourth : — When at length we ascend above the oldest of the Brah- 
manas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in Sanskrit) of the Vedic hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between different 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Vedic Sanhitas, 
the Eik, Tajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Eigveda is by far the 
most complete and important coUection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Vedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Veda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity.^' 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Vedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple science trayi vidyu,"'' a phrase which 
is thus explained in Messrs. Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: “The three- 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song : out of this sense subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledge of the three Vedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illustration of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the S'atapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas, etc. S'atap. Br. iv. 6, 7, 1 : Trayi vai vidya 
richo yajuiiishi samani iyam eva | “The Rich-, Tajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” S'atap. Br. vi. 3, 1, 10; x. 4, 2, 21 ; 

surrounded as these were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied the required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient hooks would never have found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so in- 
juriously treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it ; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. We can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” 

22 J Sge, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 28, 446, If., 
Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitney’s papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 306, ff., and iv. 254, ff. See Appendix, note A. 
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xi. 5, 4, 18 ; Ait. Br. v. 32 : Tehhyo ’hhitaptehhyo trayo vedah ajayanta 
rigvedah eva Agner ajayata yajurvedo Vayoh samavedah adityat \ tan 
vedan ahhyatapat ] tehhyo 'hhitaptebJiyas trini sukrdny ajayanta hhur 
ity eva rigvedad ajayata hhuvah iti yajurvedat svar Hi samavedat | . . . 
Sa Prajdpatir yajnam ataniita \ tarn dharat tena ayajata \ sa riohd eva 
hotram aJcarod yajushd ddhvaryavani sdmnu ndgitham \ yad etat trayyai 
I'idydyai sukram tena brahmatvam akarot \ “ From these (lights), when 
heated, the three Vedas arose, the Eigveda from Agni, the Tajurveda 
from Vayu, and the Samaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Vedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. ‘ Bhur,’ from the Eigveda, ‘Bhuvah’ from the Yajurveda, 

‘Svar,’ from the Samaveda This Prajapati prepared sacrifice. 

He took it and worshipped with it. With the Eich he performed the 
function of the hotri priest, with the Tajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Saman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahman’s function.” In the same way three 
Vedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
XJpanishad (iv. 17, 1), etc.: — Prajdpatir lokdn abhyatapat \ teshdfh 
tapyamandnum raedn prabrihad Agnim prithivydh Vdyum antarikshdd 
Adityam divah \ Sa etds ttsro devatdh abhyatapat \ tdsdm tapyamdndndm 
rasdn prabrihad Agner richo vdyor yajuihshi Sdma Adityat ] sa etdm 
trayim vidyam abhyatapat \ tasyds tapyamdndydh rasdn prabrihad 
bhur ity rigbhyo bhuvar iti yajurbhyah svar iti sdmabhyah \ “ Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds ; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni fr'om the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities ; 
and from them, so heated, he drew forth their essences ; Eik-texts from 
Agni, Yajush-texts from Vayu, and Sama-texts from Aditya. He in- 
fused warmth into this triple science ; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Eik-texts, Bhuvah from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sama-texts.” 

In the following verse (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Brahmanas and the Chhandogya Hpanishad : Agni-vdyu-ravibhyas 

See BibUoth. Ind. vol. iii. (1850) p. 288. This passage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 5. See also ’the passage from the Satap. Br. li. 5, 8, 

quoted mpp. U,f. of the same volume, where, in like manner, only three 
Vedas are mentioned. 
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tu trayam hrahma sandtanam j dudoha yajna-siddhj-artham rig-yajiih- 
*dma-lakshanam | “ From Agni, Vayu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Veda, distinguished as Rik, Yajush, and Saman.” 

The Atharvaveda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of “ chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thus defined : “A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort which is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yajush : hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation.” The texts re- 
ferred to are A.Y. xi. 7, 24 : Richah sdmuni chhanddvisi piirdnarh 
yajushd saha | uchlmhtdj jajnire \ “ The Rich-, Saman-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and the Purana with the Yajush, sprang from the Fchhishta 
(remnant of the sacrifice).” R.V. x. 90, 9 : Tasmdd yajnut sarvaJaUah 
richah sdmuni jajnire \ chanddmsi jajnire tasmdd yajus tasmdd ajdyata | 
“ From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich-, Saman-, and Chhan- 
das-, verses : from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivamsa v. 9491 : ^icho yajdmshi sdmdni chhunddiiisy Atharvamni 
cha I chatvdro sakhildh reduh sarahasydh savistardh \ “ (May) the 

Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Vedas with their Khilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc- 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In the Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Vedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirases : Tasmdd 
richo apdtakshan yajur yasmdd apdkashan \ sdmdni yasyo tomuM Athar- 
vdngiraso mukham \ Skambham tarn bruhi katamah srid eva sah \ “ Tell 

us who is that Skambha from whom they cut off the Rich-verses, from 
whom they scraped off the A’ajush-verses, of whom the Saman- 
verses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Angirases form 
the mouth.” 

The Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the S’atapatha-brahmana, 
xiii. 4, 3, 7, Tan upadikati Atharvdno vedah so ’yam” iti. . . . 

I 8] “Angiraso vedah so ’yam” iti \ “He teaches them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ ... (8) The Angirases are a veda ; 

it is this.”“* Madhusudana Sarasvati, author of the Prasthana-bheda, 

• ' 

In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Vedas only are named. 

See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 38. 
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ivliile he calls it a Veda, notices at the same time its difference in 
character from the other three : — Sa eha {vedah) prayoga-trayena yajna- 
nirvahdrtham rig-yujiih-suma-hhedena hhinnah | . . . . Atharva-vedas 
tu yajndrmpayuktah sdnti - paushtikdhhickdrddi-lcarma-pratipddi: kat- 
vena atyanta-rilakshanah eva | “ The Veda is divided into Eik, Yajush, 
and Saman, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under.its three 
different forms. . . . The Atharvaveda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.” (Miiller, Sansk. Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Veda, Mr. Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like 
the Eik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. “Of the re- 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one -sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Eik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter ; the rest 
is peculiar to^the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Veda, 
and even than its tenth hook, with which they yet stand nearly con- 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Eik, points as distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Eik took place. 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu- 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Eigveda to the Atharva may also be argued from 
the fact that the rishis of the hymns in the Eigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda as men of an earlier period ; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Eigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the rishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 
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ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more recent rishis, 
■while many of the personages referred to in the Eigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth’s Litt. und Gesch. des 
Weda, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Eigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume of this work, pp. 280-289. The 
following extract from Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
win exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Eigveda and the Atharvaveda: “The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls 'within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Eik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place ; while in the Atharva col- 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature ; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In the Rik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity ; while in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 

(ii.) The Samaveda is a coUeetion of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice ;■-* which, with the exception of a 
few, are all to be found in different parts of the Eigveda, espe- 
cially the 8th and 9th mandalas. In the Eigveda we find the entire 
hynms : in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hynms, dislocated from their natural connexion ; though in 
the second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Eik 
coUection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Samaveda frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forms than those of the Eigveda, and suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been, compiled before these later pieces had 


See Appendix, Note B. 


See Muller, pp. 472-3. 
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been composed ; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated.®** 
Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Joum. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). 

Miiller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 457) : — “The 
other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of the Brahmana 
period. These two Vedas, the Yajurvcda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushitakl-brahmana, the at- 
tendants of the Rigreda.” ®®’ He supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Vedas were not “ collected at three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of Sakhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajurveda are collections of sacri- 
ficial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 

In his InJ. Stud i. 63, f. the same author writes as follows : — “ As regards 
the relation of the Samaveda to the Rigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred ; 
whilst in the country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme- 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced aud fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which sur- 
rounds what was produced at home with a sacred enchantment. The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient with painful exactness , whilst at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow the first from their 
home, join those already settled in the new seats ; and now the old and the new 
songs and rites are blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from dilferent masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories of the Brihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter- 
mixture arises. Others again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arrangement 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse ; and thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. We should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e.®-. 
of Janaka, King of Videha, who had found in Tajnavalkya his Homer. Neither 
the Puranas nor the Charanavyuha afford us the means of arriving at an approxim- 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
he attained by a comparison of the different teachers named in the Brahmanas and 
Sutras with one another, as well as with the text of PSnini and the Ganapatha and 
SchoUum thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between the Rigveda 
and the Samaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Yajush ; and as we frequently see the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
the Brahmana of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigius and Kaushitakins 
[teachers connected with the Rigveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
Brahmana.** 

TaUparieharan'iv itarau vedau | vi. 11. 
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from the Eigveda. There is, however, this difference between, the 
white (or Vajasaneyi) and black (or Taittiriya) Yajurveda Sanhitas, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brahmana, although there is also 
a separate Taittiriya Brahmana. Many parts of the Tajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the Eigveda. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda,"^ con- 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it “belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical element had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “the 30th 
book of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha- 
medha, or Human sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con- 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Yaja- 
saneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, lOI), that those from the 
19th to the 2oth may be later than the first eighteen ; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adhyayas are later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved by 
this portion of the Sanhita being called a Kbila, or supplement, both 
in the anukramanl or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahidhara’s Commentary on the Teda.’-® A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Vajasanep-sanhita is, Weber 

In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 140, Weber tells us that “ in the Anukramanl of 
Katyayana to the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, the authors (rishis) assigned 
to the particular verses (rich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
verses in the Anukramani of the Eigveda ; but that there are many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Eig-anukraraanT) the name of 
the author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in the verse. 
.And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being repeated in another part of 
the Vaj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been ascribed. Many of the rishis here referred to do not occur 
among those of the Eigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter ; and among 
these rishis peculiar to the Yajasaneji-sanhita there are several who are named in 
the S'atapatha-brahmana as teachers.” 

*29 The words of Mahidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhyaya are as 
foEows: Idantm hhilany uchyanU \ “The Khilas are now to be explained.” See 
also Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p. 358 . 
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observes, derived from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajurveda, but only in its Brahmana or in its Aranyaka parts, 
which by their very character are in date subsequent to the Sanhita 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
names (Isana and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Eudra in adhyaya 39, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in adhyaya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god S'iva), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Muller thinks that “there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vajasaneyins [the Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] existed pre\ious to their Brahmana” [the S'atapatha]. 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Eigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Vedic hymns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (MiiUer, p. 497). “ The Vedas,” says Mr. Whitney (Joum. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295), “ contain the songs in which the first ances- 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of the 
great country which they were afterwards to fill with their civilization, 
praised the gods, extoUed heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour.*®" . . . The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religious character ; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, but it is probably in a far higher degree due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginnin*^ 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en- 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.”*®' 

*®<’ See also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson’s 
Introduction to his translation of the Eigreda, p. xsiv. ff. ; and for numerous 
specimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

®®1 See my art. “ Miscellaneous Hymns from the Eig and Atharva Vedas,” in the 
Journal of the Eoyal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26, ff. and the fifth volume 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been “ seen ” 
by the ancient rishis or bards. Thus the Nirukta says (ii. 11) : Rishir 
darsandt\ “stomdn iadar&a" itij Aupamanyavah \ tad yad endihs 
“ tapasyamdnan Brahma svayamhhv abhy-anarshat te rishayo 'bhavan \ 
tad rishlndm riahitvam^’ iti vijnayate\ “‘Arishi is so called from 
seeing. He saw the hymns:’ — This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. 
They became rishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. From this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of rishis.” There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukramanl (index) to the Rigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26) : — Arthepsavah rishayo 
devatas chhandobhir abhyadhavan\ “The rishis, desiring [various] 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in theNirukta, vii. 1 : — Yat-lcamah rishir yasydm devatdydm arthapa- 
tyam ichhan stutim prayimkte tad-devatak sa mantro bhavati \ “ The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.’’ The compositions of one of the rishis, Paruchhepa,^^ are 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Mrukta, x. 
42 : — Abhydse bhuydmsam arthani manyante yathd, “aho darsamya, aho 
darsanlya." Tat Paruchhepasya silam: Paruchhepah rishih. “Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, ‘0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.’ Tliis was Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a rishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the 
Nirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Vedic rishis. But if the form of the com- 
position was the result of the rishi’s own particular genius {silam), 
he must have done more than “see” the hymn; he must himself 

of this work, pp. 421, ff. Professor Aufrecht remarks (Ind. Studien, iv. 8), that 
“possibly only a small portion of the Vedic poems may have been preserved to us in 
the Rik-sanhita.” 

See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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have determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally, expressed in its present ■words. Taska, 
therefore, appears to he inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, risher drish- 
turthasya pritir ukhyuna-aamyuhtd : “Here the rishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.” 
If, indeed, we are to understand by the word artha, “ contents,” that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
win be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
those adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient rishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed do'wn to them by 
their forefathers.^^'* The fact of this successive composition of the 

See the third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff., 91, f., and 208. 

m II xhe Indian .\rT,as were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 
by the institutions of -Mann. They were sustained in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religious traditions had been more especially pre- 
served. In those primitive ages the political system was precisely the same as that 
which Homer dtpicts; — kings the veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors ; numerous Hocks and a profusion of rural wealth ; 
towns which were only large vill.iges. Snme of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fields and flocks, 
were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their piipiK, and fiiitilled the functions of a Calchas or a Tiresias to some 
Indian Agamemnon or (Edipus in tlieir neighbourhood. Invited hy the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue ; they ascended the moun- 
tain where .an inclosure of lattice-work had been constructed ; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-compo.sed hymn ; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous dc.sccndaiits. They implored, they threatened their gods ; and when the 
■•acred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, an 1 cars filled with provisions, gold, and precious stuffs. We see 
thus by what fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as thev did, a patri- 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new bard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of some generous prince” Langlois, French translation of Eigveda, vol. i., 
pref. pp. x, xL See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Soc., iv, 249. 
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hymns is evident from the ancient index {anukramanl) to the Eigveda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Sayana, which shows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their “seers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd mandala are assigned toGathin, the father of Visvamitra, others to 
Visvamitra himself, others to Eishabha, his son, others again to Kata, 
his descendant, and others to TJtkila, of the race of Kata. Here we 
have the “ seers ” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo- 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themselves.^® Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st mandala of the Eigveda is to the following effect : 
Agnih purvelhir rishihhir idgo tiiitanair uta | sa deviin a iha vakshati | 
“ Let Agni, who is to he worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the god.s.”-’'* There arc many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (R.V. i. 48, 14): — Ye chid hi team riehayah 
pnrve fitaye juhure \ “ The former rishis who invoked thee for suc- 
cour,” etc. (E.V. i. 62, 13) Satidyate Gotamah Tndra navyam atakshad 
hrahma hari-yojandya [ “Kodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc.”’ (R.V. iii. 32, 13) Yah stomehhir vairidhe purryehhir 
yo madhyameihir uta nutanebhih | “ Who [Indra] has grown through 

praises, ancient, middle, and modern.”^ (R.V. vi. 44, 13) Yah 

This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, ff. 

The comment of Yaska on this passage (Nirukta vii. 16) is as follows: Agnir 
yah purvair rishibhir tlitavyo vanditavyah aanmhhU nnvataraih sa devdn iha dvahafv 
iti j “ Let Agni, who is to be wordiipped, reverenced, by the former n-liis, and by 
us the more modem ones, bring the gwls hither.” Sayana annot.ites thus on the 
passage: Ayam Agnih “ purvebhih” pnrn'anair Bhrigv-angirah-prahhrilibhir 
^^idyah'' statyo ** ntdanatr uta" idanintanair o^mihhir api stitiyah\ “This 
Agni, who is to be worshipped, i.c. celebrated, by the former, i e. the ancient rishis, 
Bhrigu, Angiras, and the rest, and by the recent, i.e. the pre.sent [rishis], ourselves 
also,” etc. 

“A'rtcyntn” nutanam brahma" eiai sidctn-rupam stotram “no” asmad- 
artham “atakshad" akarot \ Savana. “Fabricated, i.c. made for us this new 
brahma, i.e. praise in the form of this sukfa." The same verb (nkth is also applied 
to the composition of hymns in R.V. i. 109, 1 ; ii. 19, 8 ; and vi. 32, 1. 

“s Pnrdtanath \ madhye bharaih | asmabhih kriyamhnair adhunatanaih sfotraih\ 
“ Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at present.” This verse is referred 
to by Muller, p. 482, 
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purvyahhir uta nutanahhir yirhhir vavridhe grinatdm rishtnam | “ He 

[Indra] who has grown by the ancient and modem hymns of the rishis 
who praised him.” (R.V. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve rishayo ye cha 
nutndh Indra hrahmdni janayanta viprdh | “ 0 Indra, the wise rishis, 

both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (R.V. x. 23, 6) 
Stomam te Indra Vimaddh ajljanan apurvyam purutamam suddnave \ 
“ The Yimadas have generated,**® 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Tajurveda (xviii. 52), we meet 
with the following text : Imau ta pakshdv ajarau patatrinau ydbhydm 
rakshdmsi apahamsi Ague \ tdhhjdm patema sukritdm u lokam yatra 
xkhayo jagmuh prathamajdh purdndh \ “But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Rakshases, — with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-bom 
ancient rishis have gone.”*“ The writer of this verse was himself a 
rishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before bis 
time other rishis had gone to the regions of the blessed. 

And in the Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to earlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared by later writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Veda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Vedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dala), Eanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st mandala, and 
Vasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th mandala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in mandala i. 112, 7, 9, 16; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; i. 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated rishis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 

239 Xhe verb ajljanan, “ generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs ’in E.V. 
Tiii. 77, 4, and viii. 84, 6. See also Samaveda, u. 108, 109, and 1059, with Benfey’s 
translation and note, p. 245. 

On the last words the commentator on v. 68 annotates: Frathamajah" 
purvotpannHh \ “ purinah" pura ’ pi navdh ajardmardh rishayo yatra lake jagmuh\ 
“ The world whither the rishis, first-bom, i.e. earliest-produced, ancient, i.e. in 
former times, also, young, imperishable, and immortal, have gone,” 
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of religions -worsliip, these hymns, which had been gathering an ac- 
cnmulated sanctity throughout aU this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of the Eig- 
veda — a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Yedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils.®*^ 

As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com- 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed which must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Eigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi- 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work ; and some passages from them are, as Professor Miiller informs 
nle, inserted in the other three Vedas, aind are enjoined by Asvalayana 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
Whether or not these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Yedic collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Yedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link connecting the 
Yedic hymns with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Eik-sanhita which bear the most modem charac- 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Muller, p. 484) 
those- in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to^ a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or ijJ 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modern character 
is acknowledged by most critics,**^ is the so-called Purusha Sukta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp. 6-1 1 of the first volume 

“ I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect the hymns com- 
posed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed these collectors, we can comprehend how there should be so many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient bards had borrowed from 
each other many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously 
reproduced.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i., pref. p. xiii. 

Prof. Haug is an exception. See the first volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this work), which Mr. Colebrooke*“ characterizes in the following 
terms : — 

“That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone ; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon- 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad- 
vanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Vedas was composed, to the polished and 
• sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro- 
fane {puranas and cai i/as), have been written.” (See also the remarks 
made on this hymn by Prof. Muller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 671.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a" mistake to regard any hymn as modern, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, ff., for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise.*^^ If the Vedic hymns cannot be connected im- 
mediately with the literature which follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval ; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmanas, the IJpanishads, the Darsanas, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Eigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec- 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera- 
tions, but its most ancient portions 'constitute the earliest of aU the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to us the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 

2*^ Misc. Ess., i. 309, note. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a length dis- 
proportioned to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a full exhibition of the character and 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns, and of the relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussions which will appear in the sequel of this work, and I have deemed the 
present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also afford us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

Fifth ; — If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between the mytho- 
logical systems which are discoverable in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this snbject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a very summary notice 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. Wilson’s • 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Eigreda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude : — 

“ The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Eigveda] are addressed? And here we find also 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Eigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas. The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods — the -Dtt majores — of 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of S’ita, of 
Mahadeta, of Dcega, of KalI, of Eama, of Kkishva, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Eudea, who, in after times, is identified 
with S'lVA, but who, even in the Puranas, is of very doubtful origin 
and identification, whilst in the Veda he is described as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agni or Ixdba; the 
epithet Kapaedi)ik,*“ which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a characteristic attribute of S'rvA, — the wearing of his 
hair in a peculiar braid ; but the term has probably in the Veda a 

2*5 i^This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of Sukta lU, Mandala 
1st : — hnah Rudraya tavase kajpardine kshayadvlrdya prahhardmahe matlh \ yathd 
sam asad dvipade chatitshpade viivam piishtam grdine fisminn aiiafftratn j i.e. “We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudni, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, and that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease.” The same epithet 
kapardtn is also applied to Pushan in K.V. vi. 55, 2, and ix. 67, 11. See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462. — J.M ] 
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different signification — one now forgotten, — although it may have 
suggested in aftertime the appearance of SivA in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Agni; for instance, KAPAEnnuf may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in- 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to S'ita occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor- 
shipped in India — that of the Linga or Phallus ; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Beahiu, Vishnu, and S'rvA, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
• authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam. 
— Creuzer, ‘Religions de I’Antiquite,’ book i. chap. i. p. 140.” 

Even so late as the time when the Shtapatha-brahmana was com- 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were applied to 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p, 70 : — Agnir 
vai devah \ tasya elani narndni “ S'arvah ” iti yatha Prachyah dcJiahshate 
“ Phavah” iti yatha Bahlkdh “ Paiundm patih’’ “ Pudrah” “Agnir" 
iti I tdny asya asdntdny eva itarani ndmdni | “ Agnir ” ity eva Cantata- 
man I ” Agni is a god. These are his names, viz., ‘ S'arva,’ as the 
eastern people call him ; ‘ Bhava,’ as the Bahikas ; ‘ Pasunam pati,’ 
‘the lord of animals’; ‘Eudra;’ and ‘Agni.’ These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.” (See "Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, 37, 302; the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
vi. 1, 3, 10-17, ix, 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 319. 

*‘6 I did here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittiriya 
Sanhita, i. 5, 1, 1, has the following “akhyayika” (little story) : Devasurdh sam- 
yattdh dsan \ te devah vijayam upayanto ’gnau vamaih vasu sannyadadhata “ idam 
V, no bhavishyati yadi no jeshyanti" iti\ tad Agnir nyakdmayata | tena apdkrdmat | 
tad devah vijitija avarwutsamanah anvdyan \ tad asya sahasd aditsayita \ so 'rodit\ 
yad arodlt tad Rndrasya rudratvam ( “ The Gods and Asuras contended. The 
Gods, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they said, they might retain it in case their enemies should van- 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Then the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by force. He wept. From the fact that ‘ he wept ’ 
{arodit, from the root nid), he derives his name and character of ‘ Eudra.’ ” In the 
same Sanhita, hook v., p. 466 of India Office MS., we find the words : Rudro vai esha 
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Again, in p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor "Wilson says, in 
regard to Yishnu ; — “ There is no separate hymn to Yishnu, but he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction ^ but no allusion to the notion of Avatars occurs in the 
Yeda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps here referred 
to sure the three periods of the sun’s course — his rise, culmination, and 
setting.” The passage here alluded to by Professor "Wilson is as 
follows: Eigveda i. 22, 16-21 : — (16) Ato devah avantu no yato Yishnur 
viehakrame \ prithivydh sapta dhdmahhih^ I (17) Idaiit Vishnur vicka- 
hrame tredhd nidadke padatn \ samulham a»ya pamsnre | (18) Trini padd 
vichaTcrame Vishnur gopdh addbhyah \ ato dharmuni dhdrayan | (19) 
Vishnoh Icarmdni pasyata yato vratdni paspase | Indrasya yujyah salchd | 
(20) Tad Vishnoh paramam padaiii sadd pasyanti sdrayah | divlva chak- 
shur dtatam | (21) Tad viprdso vipanyavo jdgrivdmsah samindhate \ Yish- 
nor yat paramam padam | 

“ (16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Yishnu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or, according to the 
Samaveda, over the surface of the earth]. (17) Yishnu traversed 
this (universe) : in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Yishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Behold the deeds of Yishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Yishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Yishnu.” — (See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta, and his translation of the 

yad Agnih [ “This Agni is Kudra.” And in v. 5, 7, 3 ; Eudro vai esha yad Agnih | 
sa yathd vydghrah tcyuddhns tishthaty era vai esha\ farhi sachitaot etair upati- 
shthate namaskdrair eva tain samayati [ “ This Agni is Eudra. He stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him when kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.” 

2*’ “ It is expressly so stated by Dnrgacharya, in his commentary on the Xirukta. 
See Burnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhagavata Purana, p. xxii.” 

Instead of sapta dkdmabhis,ihe Samaveda, ii. 1024, reads adhi sanaci, “over 
the surface.” 
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E.V. in Orient und Occident, p. 30 : see, also, the fourth volume of 
this work, pp. 54, ff.) 

The remarks of Taska on this passage have been already quoted 
above (p. 176). The following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgacharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Eigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203) : — Vishnur aiityoh | hatham iti\ 
yatah aha “tredha nidadhe padani" nidhatte padam nidhanam padaih\^^ | 
Kva tatra tavat\ “ prithirydm antarikshe divi" iti S'akapunih] pdr- 
thii'o 'gnir Ihutvd “ prithivydm” yat kinchid asti tad vikramate tad 
adhitishthati “ antarikshe ” vaidyiitatmanu “ divi ” aurydtmand | yad 
uktam “tarn u akrincan tredhd Ihuve kam” (E.V. x. 88, 10) | 
* Samdrohane ndayagirdv udyan padam ekam nidhatte vishnupade ma- 
dhyandine antarikshe gayah'rasy astangirdv" ity Aurnavuhhah dchdryo 
manyate | * 

“Vishnu is the Sun. How? Because he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ “Where did he do so ? ‘ On the earth, in the firmament, 

and in the heaven,’ says Sakapuni. Becoming terrestiial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, ‘they 
made him to exist in a threefold form’ (E.V. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, ‘ He plants one step on the ‘ Samaro- 
hana’ (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at noon on the Vishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gayaiiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Vedic repre- 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of S’iva and Vishnu.'^ 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Here, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

Under the word dlarman, Bdhtlingk and Eoth quote Vfilakhilya iv. 3, where 
it is said, Yasniai Yishwis trlni padd richairame upa mitrasya dkarmabhH}\ 
“For whom (for Indra) Vishnu strode three paces in the quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend.” The explanation of the last words of the line 
arc from B. and R. 

The modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these two deities 
are fully exhibited in the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 
particulars. 
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Sixth : Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Vedic hymns 
as compared with the later S’astras may he found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in- 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. For information on 
this subject I may refer to the first volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh ; How different the Sanskrit of the Vedic age was in many 
of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re- 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Eigveda : 


Veimc 

Text. 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Eigveda, i. 2, 1, with modem Sanskrit interpretation underneath : 
Vdyav dyahi darsata ime somdh aran- j Come, 0 Vavii, these 
kritdh \ teihdm pdhi srudhi havam \ I somaa are prepared.®” 

Vdyav^dydhi darsaniya ime somdh alan- | of them ; hear 

our invocation.” 


kritdh I teshdm piba srinu havam 


J 


Here it wUl be observed that four Vedic words, darsata, arankritdh, 
pdhi, irudhi, differ from the modern Sanskiit forms. 


Eigveda, i. 3, 7 ; 

Vedic | Omdsas charshanidhrito visve devdsah ' 
dgata | ddsvdihso dasushah sutam \ 
Omdh [rakshakdh^ charshanidhrito ^ 
visvedevdh dgachchhata \ ddtdro dd- | 
tuh sutam | j 


Mod. 

Sans. 


0 Vi^ve dcras, preservers of 
men, hestowers [of rewards], 
come to the libation of him 
who gives you [oblations]. 


Here the Vedic forms omdsah, devdsah, and dgata, stand for omdh, 
devdh, and dgachchhata. 


Eigveda, vii. 33, 5 : 


Vedic j 
Text. ( 


Mod. 1 
Sans. I 


Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrod urum ' 
tritsubhyo akrinod u lokam | 
Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrinod 
urum tritsubhyo akarod u lokam | 


I “ Indra heard Vasishtha 
when he uttered praise, and 
^opened up a wide space to 
the Tritsus.” (See vol. i. 
p. 320.) 


Here we have the Vedic forms asrot and akrinot, for the modem 
asrinot and akarot. 


Prof. Auftecht suggests that the word alankrita has not the sense of ‘‘ pre- 
pared ” in later Sanskrit ; that the construction teshdm piba would be improper 
there ; and that eharshanidhrit would not be understood in modem times. 
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This fact of the frequent diversity between the Vedic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized in every page of his work by the great gramma- 
rian Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Varttika 
(vii. 2, 64) : — Balhutha utatantha jagrihhna vavartha iti nigame \ | 
ity etani vede niputyante | Mu | “hotd prafhamo iabhutha” \ “iabhu- 
vitha” iti lake \ tanu \ ^‘yena antariksham uru utatantha” j “ atenitha” 
iti lake \ graha \ '■'•jagribhma te dakshinam Indra hastam” \ “jagrihi- 
ma” iti lake \ vrih | “vavartha tvam hijyotisha ” 1 “ vavaritha” iti hke\ 

“ The exceptional forms babhutha, utatantha, jagribhma and vavartha 
are employed in the Veda instead of the ordinary forms, babhuvttha, 
atenitha, jagrihima, and vavaritha ; as in the texts, ‘ thou wast the 
first priest,’ ‘whereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,’ ‘ we 
have seized, 0 Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘ thou didst 'envelope with 
Ught.’ ” 

In Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Veda, viz., the imperatives irudhi for 
irinu, ‘hear’; kridhi iov kuru, ' io' ■, tridhi for vrinu, * coy ei’-, purdhi 
for printhi, ‘ fill.’ 

In the Vivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, the follow- 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Veda 
only : £vam cha veda-mdtruntargata-“ karnebhir-devaso-gribhnami'’-ity- 
ady - atirikta - paratd laukika-sabdasya tais tad-vyavaharadarsanat I 
“ The term ‘secular’ {laukika) refers to words different from such as 
karnebhih (for karnaih), devdsah (for devuh), and gribhnami (for 
grihndmi), which are to be found in the Veda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in t and a are also of frequent occurrence in the 
Vedic hymns, as tri and pdrnu for trini and piirnuni. So too the 
final i in nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
ajman, adhvan, karman, charman, janman, dhanvan, sarman, vyoman, 
for ajmani, adhvani, etc. So also a is substituted for au in the nom. 
and accus. dual, as in ya snratha for yau surathau, etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by I, instead of 
ya, as sakti for saktya, and the locative by a instead of au, as nabha. for 
nabhau. Nouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in vd 
instead of und, as kratvd, tnadhvd, sarvd, for kratund, etc. ; the dative 
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in. ee, instead of ave, as Icrati-e, sisve, for Tcratave, etc. ; the genitive 
in vah for oh or unah, as pasvah for pahh, madhvah and vasvah for 
madhunah, etc. ; and the locative in avi instead of au, as anavi, trasada- 
symi, dasyavi, d/ruhyavi, sanavi, for anau, etc. "Words in I make in 
the nominative singular th instead of I, as adurmangalih, hrishmh, 
gandharvlh, kalyamh, for adurmangali, etc. In adjectives the form 
yas is frequently substituted for tyas, as in ahanyas, navyas, rabhjas, 
Vasyas, sahyas, for ahaniyas, etc. The second personal pronoun some- 
times takes in the instr. sing, the form tva instead of tvaya, and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Nir. vi. 7), the plural form 
asms of the first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idam makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. ena, f. aya, 
for anem and anayd, and along with him we find also kad. The two 
words, n&kis, ’‘never,” ‘‘no one,” and mulcis, “let not,” and “let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs hiha,'^^ 
“where?” kathd, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for saha, “with,” in the words sadhastha, sadhamu, sadhamada, and 
sadhastuti. The form tman for dtman, “self,” is found almost ex- 
clusively in the hymns. Wa in the hymns has frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i. 4, quoted above, p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Vedic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi, imasi, grimmasi, hhardmasi, vaddmasi, usrnasi, ndsaydmasi, etc., 
for smah or smas, etc. The past participle in tvd takes also the forms 
tvi, and tvaya, as in hatvi, pitvl; kritvt, kritvdya; gaivi, gatvdya; drish- 
fvdya, etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in turn, we frequently 
meet with the forms tave, tavai, toh (or ios), and adhyai, as etave, 
etavai, etoh; kartave, kartavai, kartoh; gantave, gantavai, gamadhyai ; 
dkdtave and dhiyadhyai ; hhartave, apabhartavai, hharadhyai (R.V. vi. 
66, 3); hantavai, jivitavai, prinadhyai, paritamsay adhyai', and an in- 
finitive form dyai, “to come,” is found in R.V. ii. 18, 3. So also 
jivase and chakshase are used in the sense of the infinitive, as are also 
driss and vishkahhe (R.V. viii. 89, 12), and vidmane (R.V. i. 164, 6). 

252 As we have seen above, p. 91, hithim and kufiam are employed in Pali, and 
kahim in the Gatha dialect, and in Prakrit, for “ where ? ” 

253 This word is also used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and E’s. Lexicon, s.r. 
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So too the hymns have some moods called by grammarians let, ■which, 
according to Prof. "Wilson (Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi- 
fications of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the torms, patdti, “may it fall,” dvahdsi, 
“ mayest thou bring, ’’/frari', vardhan, yajdti, pachdti, vandti, Iravdma; 
asat, “it must he,” hhxivat, sunaiat, driiat, srinavat, sravat, nindat, 
ninitsdt, yiijdtai, primitJie. In some verbs, the syllable na is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana, vivaktana, tiretana, 
didishtana, etc. The pass. fut. participle in tavya appears in some verbs 
in the form tea, as in hartca, jantca, and sotva (K.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence ; av makes aviddhi instead of 
ava in the imperative; Iri, “to make,” takes in the present karshi, 
karasi, and krinoshi, for karoshi', akar, akarah, and akrinoh for akaroh-, 
akran and akrinvan for aktcrvan; akrimda and akrinolana for ^uruta; 
kridhi, kara, krinu and krimihi for kuru, etc.; gam, “to go,” takes the 
forms gamati, ganti, jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, and jagam- 
ydm, iov gaohcheyam; dgamydt ior dgachhet; dgathaiov dgachhatha; agan 
and gan for agachhat; aganma for agachhdma ; agman and gman for 
agachhan ; dgahi and dgantu for dgachha and dgachhatu ; ganta and gan- 
tana for gachhata. In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
tilydja, instead of tatydja ; in the aorist tan makes atdn for atdnit. 
Bn's makes adrdk for adrdkshit, and has driseyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasyeyam ; adrihan for apasyan ; dadrisre for dadrisire, etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes tir when prepositions are prefixed, as 
in dtirat, pratira, vitiranti. Bnh makes aduhra, instead of aduhata, 
“they milked.” Dhd, “to hold,” makes dhita, instead of Mta (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Harivamsa 7799 is cited 
by B. and E., as is also dhitvd in the S’atap. Br.). Bah, “to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhak and dhuk, instead of adhdkshit. Bd, “to 
give,” makes ddti and datu for dadati and daddtu, and daddhi for dehi. 
The root hhu has in the imperative hhutu for hhavatu ; and hhri, to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jaMara, 
instead of halhdra. Much, “ to free,” makes mumugdhi and mumoktu, 
instead of muneha and munchatu. Yam, “to hold,” “to give” 
makes yamati, yamsi, yandhi, yanta, for yachhati, yachhasi, yachha, 
yachhata. Frit takes the forms avart -|- a = dvart, etc., instead 
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of avarttata (E.V. vii. 59, 4), avavarttati for the intensive (R.V. 
viii. 77, 4). Vid makes vidre (R.V. vii. 56, 2) for viduh (?), 
and vividdhi for viddhi (?). S'ru, “to hear,” makes in the im- 
perative (besides srudhi, the form given above) srimthi, srinudhi, for 
srinu; and srinota and srota (R.V. v. 87, 8) for srinuta. Spardh, “to 
vie,” makes paspridhre for paspridhire. Hu, “ to invoke,” makes 
jtthure for Juhvire. In R.V. x. 125, 4, a form sraddhivam “deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to be peculiar to the R.V. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 30, 4, sraddheyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.V. frequently substitutes enya for aniya, as in Idenya, 
Icirtenya, drisenya, yudhenya, varenya, for idaniya, etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Veda are gribhdyati (as well as grihhndti), dalhayati, 
mathayati, mushdyati, stahMyati, for grihnuti, etc. ; and so also are 
such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jahhlyat from ghas, 
papatydt, papiyat, mamanyut ; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (R.V., iv. 18, 2), prachard (viii. 
47, 6), and prabravd (x. 39, 5), for niraydni, etc. 

Other Vedic peculiarities are (a) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yam yajnam paribhur ast, “the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.V., i. 1, 4) : vilu chid dnijatnubhih, 
“who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5) ; td somaiii somapdtamd ] 
“ they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); chakrir yo vih'd | “who 
made aU things ” (iii. 16, 4) ; babhrir vajram papih somaili dadir gdh \ 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4) ; 
dadik reknac tame dadir vasu, “ giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15 ; ii. 14, 1 ; vi. 72, 3) : (5) compounds formed with 
present participles, as dbharad-vasu, ridhad-ri, dhdrayat-kavi, kshayad- 
vira, sravayat-sakhd : and (c) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the cases upa tvd emasi\ “we 
approach thee ” (i. 1, 7) ; gamad vdjebhir d sa nah ] “ let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 3); d tvd visantu dsavah somdsah \ “may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7); d tvd vahantu, “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3) ; ni cha dhimahi, “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Vedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the substance, and much of the form of the language, ■was the same at 
both periods : a part of the Yedic roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse ; and the peculiar Vedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became obsolete in the course of ages.^^ Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the 
form of the instr. pi. ehhis for au, which we meet with unchanged in 
the Gathas of the Lalita--viatara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms ehhi and ehi. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Yeda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Taska, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense. (See 
on this subject my article “ On the Interpretation of the Yeda,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 303, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Yeda were the compositions of the ancient 

The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between the 
Vedic and the modern Sanskrit : — - 

“The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, both 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati- 
cal peculiarities run through all departments : euphonic rules, word-formation and 

composition, declension, conjugation, syntax [These peculiarities] are 

partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and the like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a mould of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. . . . The dissimilarity existing between the 
two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Veda exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dialect ; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually related 
to one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than 
we should he inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.’’— Joum. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296 , 297 . 
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Indian rishis or bards, vrbo, as we have seen above (p. 197, f.), frequently 
speak of having “made,” “fashioned,” or “ generated them, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
which these rishis and their contemporaries were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspired;^ as in the following texts: E.V., i. 
37, 4: devattam hrahma gayata \ “Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
B..V. X. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Vach; Yajnena Vachah pada- 
vlyam ay an fam anvavindann riskuhu pravishtdm | “ By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Vach : they found her residing in the rishis.” 

In E.V. X. 125, 5, again, Vach“^ is made to say : Yam kamaye tain 
tarn ugrafh krinomi tarn hrahmanam tam rishiih tarn sumedhum \ “Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a rishi ; [|I make] him intelligent.” 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Eigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6 : 

Indrd- Varund yad rishthhyo manUhdm vaeho matim srutam adattam agre \ 
ydni gthdndny asrijanta dhirdh yajnam tanvands tapasd 'hhyapasyam [ 
For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Muller, who supplied also the following version of it: “Indra and 
Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 

See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p. 232, ff. 

This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 245, ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Both observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth book of the R.Y. : “The author of the hj-mn, Vamadeva, him- 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verses 3 and 6).” The third verse is as follows : Sdma 
dvibarhah mahi tigmabhrishtih sahasraretdh vriahabhaa tui iahmun | Fadam na gor 
apagulham vividvdn Agnir makyam predu vochad mamaKdm \ | “ Agni, the trans- 
cently strong, the fierce-flaming, the prolific, the showerer of benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 

See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

258 Vach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 : 

T3v TTfpi MoCtr* i<pt\7i(r€, SlSov S’ iyaOby re Kcucby T€, 

^o<p6<x\fuby fikv Sidov S’ ififtav aoib^v. 
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in the beginning, you gave to the poets — ■wisdom, understanding of 
speech ; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.’’^® 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were in- 
spired by the gods, by Vach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Varuna 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration : see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Eigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Vedas was 
not the vernacular language of the age in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the Aryas 
but the Vedic Sanskrit. A learned language, difierent from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown ; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmana,^'’ referred to by Sayana in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Eigveda, p. 35 : Vyukaranam 
api prakriti-pratijayadij-upadesoia pada-svarupa-iad-artha-nikhayaya 
upayujyate | Tathd cha Aindra-rdyaia-yraJia-hmhmane samamndyate \ 
“ Vug vai parachi avydkrita ’hhavat \ te devdh Indram alruvann ‘imam 
710 VdcJiaiii vydkuru ‘ itl | so hravid ‘ vavaiii vrinat j mahyam cha cva 
esha Vdyave cha saha grihydtaV iti \ tasmdd Aindravdyavah saha pra- 
grihyate [ tarn Indro madhyato ’vakramya vydkarot j tasmdd iyarh 
vydkritd vdg udyatc iti \ “ Agnim He piiTohitam“ ityddi-vdk purvas^ 
min kdle pardchl samudrddi-dhvani-vad ekdtmikd sail avydkrita prakritih 
pratyayah padaiti vdkyam iiyddi-vihhdga-kdri-grantha-^'ahitd dsit \ 

253 In the third volume of this wort, p, 263, the verse is translated thus : “ Indra 
and Yaruna, I have seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly gave to 
the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.” 

260 This passage is found in the Taitt. S. vi. 4, 7, 3, in the very same words, 
with the addition after » udyate” of the following ; tas.mt sakrid Indrdya madhyato 
grihyate dvir Vayave dvau hi sa varav avrinlta | 

261 li » omitted in Taitt, S. 
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tadanirh devaih prarthitah Indrah elcasminn eta pdtre Fdyoh svasya 
cha soma-rasasya grahana-rupena varena tushtas tdm akhanddrii Vdchatn 
madhye viehJiidya prahriti-pratyayudi-lhdgam mrvatra aharot ] tasmdd 
iyafh vdg iddnim api Paninyadi-maharahibhir vydhritd sarvaih pathyate 
ity arthah j “ Grammar, also, by indicating the crude forms and the 
affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi- 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Vayava-graha- 
brahmana (a section, so called, either of the Taittirlya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘Vach (Speech) spoke confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Vach to become articulate to us. 
Indra replied. Let me choose a hoon ; let the soma be given to me and 
Vayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Vayu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately.’ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this: Speech, such as in the verse Agnim 
lie purohitam, etc. (the first verse of the Eigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis- 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Vayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre- 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis- 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men.” 

It may be asked, however. If the Vedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows : — 

By the time when the collections of the Vedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, tf.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various ether ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite diflferent tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency ; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu- 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Yedas). First, the Pali and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but variously modified (see pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

VThen the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Vedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 


Fhom: the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this he the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Vedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We are not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference ; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen.* 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

' 'ns (nififfaWo/iat, Toiai ’(fipavfKri to nil yiya<TH6iifva T€Kfiaip6/ifvos, “ As I 
conjecture, inferring things unknown from things that are manifest,” says Herodotus, 
ii. 33. Compare Euripides, fragment S of the Phcenii, rafayri rtK/iripioKTiv /ikStus 
aXliTKerai, “A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by 
proofs.” 
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have descended to us from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 
3rd, the Latin. ^ The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. From the great similarity which exists between these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred : 1st, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters,^ the daughters (some perhaps 
older and some younger, but stiU all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan- 
guage, which now no longer exists and 2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language ; 
but afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions ; the forefathers of the 


’ It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 

3 Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, qnalera decet esse sororum. 

* From a comparison of the various forms which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probahilitv, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Schleicher, entitled “ Compendium der 
vergleichenden Gramraatik der indogermanischen Sprachen” (i.e. “Compendium of 
the Comparative Grammar of theIndo-Germanic Languages”) 3rd ed., 1871, the letters 
of the mother -language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, and those 
which have been replaced by others, are specified, and the original forms ohnflection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are stated. And in August Fick’s 
“Vergleichendes lYorterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen,” (i e. “Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages ”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the ori<tinal 
language are given accordmg to the author’s conception of their form These 
TOters, however, though generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms 
^us Schleicher thinks the word for “ five ” was ka»kan, whilst Fick makes it pankan. 
The former takes n-astars to have been at first the word for “sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svasar* 
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Hindus southward or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and those of the Greeks and Komans to the 
west.* The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation.* 


Sect. I. — Introductory Remarks on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other. 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions as {o the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin ; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes ; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a more or less close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

‘ For an account of the Greeks and Romans, I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals. 

* “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the Veda, with the Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto- Slavon- 
ian, and Persian, etc., teaches us that all these languages have a common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original speech ; and the grada- 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves the most original form, and has departed least from the original tongue, 
This existence of one common original langu^e necessarily leads us to conclude 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation ; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages were formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took place 
in each case at an earlier or a later period.” — Weber, Indian Sketches, p. 7 . 

15 
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The languages which belong to the Semitic branch are the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc. How all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and general character; while they have scarcely any afiSnity at 
aU in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension.’ 

How, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages. 


’ The question of the difference between the Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated by Renan, “ Histoire des Langues Semitiques,” 2nd ed. p. 434, ff. He 
observes that the criterion of the distinctness of families in languages is to be found 
in the impossibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel- 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, aU the Indo-Enropean tongues may 
he related to the same tj'pe, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, and that the one system could not be derived from the other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which are nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of the human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im- 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the classification of 
languages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, hut very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram- 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other hand, M. Renan admits that the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unitj- of the two famiUes, and scarcely ventures to hope that a demon- 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of the roots 
common to the two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes as 
they belong to the class of bditeral and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
m the triUteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
•to have left their traces. Is it at aU strange, he asks, that in order to express 
ontward action, the primitive mM, still sympathizing so closely with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 

M Senihtb Z" by the same sounds? (pp. 449,460.) 

M. Renah illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that^ 
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both very perfect and polished in their forms and structure, and both 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from another language of the same character. And what is the ex- 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon ? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written : while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri- 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India. 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modem Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 

among the roots which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatopoeia is 
more difficult to seize (p. 4o2). He concludes that in the present state of philo- 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of langpiage as distinct (p. 457) ; while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor- 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work itself. 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specify. I refer only to Dr. Nbldeke’s paper in Benfey’s Orient, und Occident, 
vol. ii., p. 376, ff. 
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•which are manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity : — 

Table No. IX. 

Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

pi tar 

padar ® 

•/mitar 

niddar 

duhifar 

dukhtar 

jamotor 

ddmZid 


jaivdn 

tt^ra 

nar 

gharma 

garm 

ah'a 

asp 

ap 

db 

naman 

ndm 

sushka 

, khushk 

pada 

pci 

huhu 

bcihUj hetzu 

nava 

nail 

eka 

yak 

dvi 

do 

chatur 

chdhdr 

paprh^yi 

pditj 

$hat 

shdsh 

saptan 

haft 

ashtan 

hdskt 

unvan 

hUh 

das hi 

ddh 

I'linsati 

bist 

sato'.n 

sadj sad 

sahasra 

hdziir 


ARABIC. 

ENGLISH. 

obit 

father. 

dmm 

mother. 

bint 

daughter. 

hdjid 

son-in-law. 

shdbb 

young man. 

zhdkdr 

male. 

hdrr 

heat. 

fdrds 

horse. 

md 

■water. 

ism 

name. 

ydbis 

dry. 

qdddm 

foot. 

SCI* id 

arm. 

JddJd 

new. 

dhdd 

one. 

ithndn 

two. 

drbd*a 

four. 


five. 

sdtt ® 

si.x. 

saba'a 

seven. 

thdmdniijat 

eight. 

tasa'a 

nine. 

^ashar 

ten. 

’askrun 

twenty. 

may at 

hundred. 

alaf 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic.'” 


^ See p. 18, note 23. 

^ In this case the Arabic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

"> In the preparation of these lists I hare had the advantage of drawino^ from the 
Etj-mological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vnllers, including tL supnle- 
ment containing the Persian roots fflustrated by reference to the older Persic 
dialects, the Sanskrit, etc.; the Persian Grammar of the eemo „ lu /. .. j- • 

in -which the Persian is compared with the ancient Pers.’A a- i * j • c 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into EnMish form a usefid V SK w 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of the 
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I. VEEBS AND PABTICIPLES. 


8AN8K.KIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

dar 

• 

dart dan 

Jcar 

kar 

kardan 

krinu (imperat. 

\ 

kun 

vedic) 

]• ■ • 


da 

dd 

dddan 

grabh (vedic) 

garewy garefsh 

giriftan 

bhar 

bar 

( 

burdan 

bastaiiy bandad 

bandh 

band 1 

a/ 

(3rd pers. sing, 
pres.) 

dp 

ydftan 

sru {arinoti) 

iru 

shanudan 

sthd 

atd 

istddan 

JW 


zistan 

mar 

mar 

murdan 

svap 

qapy qafa 

Huftan 

svapna 

qafna 

khivdb 

char 

char 

charldan 

dhdv 

* . 

davldan 

pack 

pach 

pukhtan 

duh 


idokhtan » 

\doshldan / 

Jnd 

zd 

ddnistan 

jdndti 

. . . 

[wT] ddnad 

jandmi 

. 

[;«?] ddnam 


. . . 

sirishtan 

srishfi 

. . 

sirisht 

kan 

jan 

izadan {zanad 3rd 
( pers. sing.) 

tras 

tares 

tarsldan 

irdsa 

tarsti 

tars 

mih 

miz 

median 

jajjanj 


jangtdan 

tapas 

tafnu 

tapy tab 

ruh 

rud 

rustatiy roytdan 

prachh | 

{^priehhati) ) 

pares 

purstdan 

ve^ vabh 


bdftan 

khan 


kandan 

karsh 

kareshy hash 

kashtdan 

krt 


kharldan 

dham 

dam 

datnldan 

Jan 

zan 

:Mdan 

jata 

zdta 

zddah 

tan {tanotx) 

tan 

tamdany tan udan 

such 

such 

sokhtan 

varsh, vdr^ 
(water) / 


bdrJdan 

vdr 

ni+dhd 

ni-^-dd 

nthddan 


to tear, 
to do. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear. 

I to bind. 

to obtain, 
to hear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
to sleep, 
sleep. 

to wander, graze, 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
be knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature. 

I to strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to fight, 
heat, fever, 
to grow'. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

j to blow (as wind 
[ or breath), 
be bom, beget, 
bom. 
to extend, 
to shine, bum. 

to rain, 
to place. 


The later form grah is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prakrit h was substituted for kh, gh, th, dh, ph, and bh. 

iz The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a derivative from 
it in the word urruivdbhi, “ spider.” 
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8ANSK.B1T. 

ZE^D. 

PERSIAN, 

ffam 

« • • 

ehamldan 

jam 

. 

zamldan 

chi 

. • 

chldan 

pra-{-stha 

fra-k-std 

feristddan 

nam 

nam 

namldan 

pat 

pat 

uftddatiy jitddan 

dhi {I'vdic) 

di 

dldan 

bhu 

bu 

budan 

hhavZimi 


[mt] havam 

bhavati 

, , , 

[ml] buvad 

abhuvnm 


budam 

abhut 


bud 

abkuvan 


budand 

asmi 

ahmi 

am, hastam 

asti 

as ti 

hast, ast 

santi 

henti 

and 

stu 

stu 

situdan 

iudh 

sud 

skustan 

mard 

mared 

'mdlldan 

mrd 


naltdan 

dhar 

ddr 

idashian (imperat. 

\ ddr) 

karsh 

karesh 

iAr5«^/an(imperat. 

[ kdr) 

tap 

tap 

itapldan, toftan 

\ (imperat. tab) 

vah 

vaz 

wazldan 

bkraj 

• . « 

birishtan 

kshar 

khshar 

skdridan 

chhid 

dkendy sc kind 

shikastan 

svan 

qan 

s ach (to give, 

kkivdndan 

iak {iaktum^ 

5aA-A^««(imperat. 

intin.) 

learn) 

sdz) 

kush (to tear, ) 
tear out) j 

. . , 

kushtan 

II. NOUNS, 

ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PAR' 

bhratar 

brdtar 

1 birddar 

svasar 

qanhar 

\ ^fi'dhar 

piitra 

puthra 

1 pisar, pusar 

ivasura 

qasura 

' kkusr 

svairu 

. . . 

j thasru, or \ 

\ khusrah j 

vidkavd 


beicah 

jani, gnn 

jeni^ ghena 

zan 

martya 

mareta 

mard 

vatm 


bachah 

j'lva^jiviia 

jltif jlsti 

zl, zist, zindagl 


to go, walk, 
to eat. 
to collect, 
to send, go forward, 
to bend, be disposed 
to fall. [to. 

to perceive, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
he is. 

I was. 
he was. 
they were. 

I am. 
he is. 
they are. 
to praise, 
to cleanse, wash, 
to grind, rub, etc. 
to sound, lament. 

|to hold. 

jto cultivate. 

to be hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 
to roast, [wind), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read. 

jto be able, make, 
j to kill. 


brother. 

sister. 

son. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman, wife, 
mortal, man. 
child, 
life. 


See p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 

“ It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
® beeu borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or vice versa; but this cannot well be the case when an ancient Zend 
equivalent also is forthcoming. is jg jg 
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SANSKRIT. 

tann 

majja 

ait'aa 

asthi 

parskni 

chakahu 

cf«m 

dant 

jihvd 

dos 

aratni 

hasta 

mushti 

anguahtha 

nakha 

rom 

stana 

yakrit 

jtinu 

pad 

keia 

priahlha 

ushtra 

kapi 

a ukara 

khara 

aavatara 

meaha 

muaha 

parna 

parnin 

chanchu 

kapota 

gridhra 

a'rigdla 

kurankara 

makahikd 

krimi 

kaayapa 

kachhapa 

karka 

gutha 

mataya 

kahira 

hiranya 

ayaa 

charman 

ahara 

nirdharaf 

armhdra 

kriahi {kriah^a) 
vrlhi 


ZSXD. 

PERSIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

tanUy tanua 

tan 

body. 

mazga 

maghz 

brain. 

a ara 

aar 

head. 

aati, aata 

aatah^ ustukhdn 

bone. 

paahna 

^dahnah 

heel. 

chaahman 

'ckashm 

eye. 

aaru 

ara 

tear. 

dahtan 

danddn 

tooth. 

kizva 

zabdn 

tongue. 

. . . 

doah 

shoulder. 


dranj 

elbow. 

zaHa 

daat 

hand. 

muati 

muaht 

fist, handful. 

anguata 

anguaht 

thumb, finger. 

. . . 

ridkhun 

nail. 

. . . 

roman 

hair. 

fatdna 

paatdn 

female breast. 


jigar 

liver. 

zhnu 

zana 

knee. 

pddha 

pd 

foot. 


gea, geso 

hair, ringlet. 

parati 

puaht 

back. 

uatra 

nahtar^ ahutr 

camel. 


kabt, kapl 

ape. 

gdo 

gdo 

ox, or cow. 

hu 

khuk 

boat. 

khara 

khar 

ass, or wild ass 


Qatar 

mule. 

maeaha 

meah 

sheep, ram. 

. . . 

muah 

mouse. 

parena 

par 

feather, wing. 

perenin 

parindah 

winged, a bird. 


chang 

beak of a bird. 


kabutar 

pigeon. 


gld 

a vulture. 


ahaghdl 

jackal. 


kttlung 

crane. 

makahi 

magas 

fly- 

kerema 

kirm 

worm. 

kaayapa 

kaahaf 

tortoise. 


karky ^arckang 

crab. 


guh 

eicremfint. 

maaya 

mahi 

fish. ' 

kahira 

ahlr 

•Imilk. 

zaranya 

zar 

gold. 

ayanh 

dhan 

iron. 


charm 

skin. 

. . . 

dhdr 

food. 


ndhar 

fasting. 

karati 

kiaht 

( cultivation, 

\ ploughed field. 

berejya 

birinj 

rice. 

form of this word have heen dhaata ? 



See VuUers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 50, 56. In Justi’a Lexicon 
berejya is said to be the name of a deity who protects crops. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

godhuma 


gandum 

yava 

yava 

jail 

dhanya 

dana 

ddnah 

jangala 


jangal 

kah upa 


ckob 

daru 

dauru 

darod 

iakha 


ahakhy shdJ^ckah 

drd 


drdh 

yuga 

. » . 

jugh 

jala 


jal 

bhara 

. . . 

bar 

vara 


bar 

ekniara 

• c* * 

yakbdr 

dvara 

dvdrd 

dar 


i pinjarak^ \ 

panjaru 

panjarah ) 

daman 


dam 

chakra 

chakhra 

eharJ^ 

dev a 

dalva 

dev 

daman 

ashian 

daman 

jagat 


jahdn 

bhumi 

humi 

bum 

jmd, gma 

zem 

zamln 

avavy aurya 

kvare 

ktur 

mitra^ mihira 

mxthra 

mihr 

vasiahtha 

anhu vahista 

behiaht 

mas 

maohh 

nidh 

star (vedic) 

stare 

sttdrah 

abhra 

awra 

abr 

megha 

maegka 

megh 

kshapd 

kahap 

ahab 

gharma 

garema 

garmd 

hima 

zima 

zam 

vat a 

vdta 

bad 

ehhdya 

. . 

adyah 

chhatra 


chatar 

ranga 


rang 

gandha 

gainti 

gand 

karpura 


kdfur 

sama 

haoma 

horn 

atharvan 

atharvan 

dturhdn 

namas 

n^mahh 

namaz 

manaa 

manahh 

manah 

guna 

gaona 

gunah 

drugdha 

draogha 

daro^ 

trishnd 

tarahna 

tiaknagt 

triahita, triahnaj 


tiahnah 

a oka 


aog 

bKiy bhma 


him 

kdma 


kdm 

rahaa 


raz 

kdrya 

kdra 

kdr 


wheat, 
barley, 
grain, 
thicket, 
a bush, wood, 
wood, 
branch, 
saw. 
yoke, 
net. 
weight, 
time, 
once, 
door. 

cage. 

net, bond, 
wheel, 
god, demon, 
stone, heaven, 
the world, 
ground, earth, 
earth. 

heaven, sun. 

J name of a god, sun, 

( friend, friendship, 
best, paradise, 
moon, month, 
star, 
cloud, 
cloud, 
night. 

heat, summer, 
winter, cold, 
wind, 
shade, 
umbrella, 
colour. 

smell, bad smell, 
camphor, 
soma plant. 

( priest, fire-priest, 

( saint. 

adoration, prajers. 
mind, disposition, 
(inality, colour, 
injury, lie. 
thirst, 
thirsty, 
grief. 

fear, terrible, 
wish, desire, 
secret, 
work. 

is mentioned by Bbhttogk and Both as occurring in the Mahabharata 
. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

bhishaj 

bhaeskaza 

kiildla 


ishtikd (?) 

istya 

yTitu 

ydtu 

gola 


tdra 


jy^ 

• 

iira 


vistara 

paryanka^ 1 


palyanka j 


rathya 

raithya 

kumbha 

• . 

sthund 

. . • 

sthdna 

s tana 

ddha 

ddgha 

drama 

rdman 

kunja 

. . . 

drapsa 

drafsha 

tokman 

taokhman 

sangama 

hanjamana 

pratdpa 

. . . 

sakuna 

. « , 

ehaturanga 

. . . 

dura 

dura 

nedishtha 

nazda 

mahat 

maz, mazant 

mahattara 


guru, garlyas 

. . . 

tanu 


sama 


sam 


sarva 

haurva 

nema 

naema 

iukra (bright) 

sukhra 

s ubha 


savya 

havya 

rajishtha (vedic) 

razista 

sveta 

spdeta 

sydma, syava 

syava 

purna 

tigmaytikshna, \ 

perena 

tejas, tij (to > 
sharpen) ) 

tighra, tizhin 

dlrgha 

daregha 

rdma 

rdma 

nashta 


sthdvara 

stawra 

matta 

. . . 


PERSIAN. 

f backashk, 
Xbijishk 
kulal 
lAisht 
jadu 
golak 

tdr 

zik^ zeh 
ttr 

bistar 


ENGLISH. 

physician. 

potter. 

brick. 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a ball, 
wire, chord, 
musical note, 
a bowstiing. 
arrow, 
bed. 


palang^^ 

rdk 
Idiumb 
sit tin 
dstdn 

ddgh 

ardm 

kmj 

dirafsh 

tukhin 

anjtiman 

parto 

shagun 

shatrang 

dur 

nizd 

mih 

mihtar 

girdn 

tanuk 

hamah 

ham 

kar 

ntm 

surkh 

khub 

chap 

vast 

saped, safed 

siydh 

pur 


bed. 

road. 

jar. 

pillar. 

place, threshold, 
j bui-ning, a mark 
( from burning. 

I rest, pleasure, 

1 garden. 

corner, arbour. 

I drop, spark, ban- 
( ner, lightning, 
t a blade of gram, 
j seed. 

an assemblage. 

lustre. 

bird, omen. 

chess. 

far. 

near. 

great. 

greater, chief, 
heavy, 
slender, 
all. 

together. 

all. 

half. 

red. 

fair. 

left, 

straight. 

white. 

black, brown, 
full. 




sharp, sharpness. 


daraz 

ram 

nashat 

mtuwdr 

mast 


long. 

( pleasant, pleasant- 
1 ness, happy, 
destroyed, 
firm 

intoxicated. 


See p. 19, note 26. 
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SANSKRIT. 


ZEND. 


PERSIAN. 


ENGLISH. 


dumaman 


durmanaa 


hva^ kutra^ 

kuha (vedic) 

na 

tvam 

yushmat 

sva 

katama 


kuthra 

na 

turn 

qa, 

kava^ 

hva^ 


\ 


)l 


dttshnam 

idujmanish^ 

{dushman 

kulfil 


nah 

tu 

ahumd 


khud 

kadam 


tara 


tara 


tar 


antar 

upari 

pasckatf paicka 

iddnlm 

vimsati 

panchniat 

ahaakii 

aaptati 

a4Ui 

navati 

sat a 

sahasra 


antare 

upatri 

paakdt, paseha 

vlsaiti 

khshasti 

haptaiti 

astaiti 

navaiti 

kata 

hazanra 


andar 

bar 

pas 

tdun 

hist 

panjah 

shasi 

haftad 

hashtdd 

navad 

9ad 

hazar 


durvara 


dushivar 


bad name, abuse, 
hostile, disturbed 
in mind. 

where ? 

not. 

thou. 

you. 

you, own, self, 
who ? 

( sign of comp. 

I degree, 
within, 
above, 
after, 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty, 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand. 

J difficult to stop, 

( difficult. 


Note. — On the other hand, I may specify the instance of afat (Ar.) and apad 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of “calamity” in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 


Now the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the ^gean Sea), and with that of the Komans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 


W5r is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit v3ra; but 
IS no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dmh and the Sanskrit 
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The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word naman, “name,” and we find the same word nam in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 


mode of infl.ection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word naman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num- 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num- 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it wiU be sufldcient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SANSKRIT. 

Noil. 

Rama 

Aoc. 

nama 

Inst. 

Ramna 

Dat. 

Ramne 

Abl. 

Ranmas 

Gen. 

Ramnas 

Loc. 

RamRi 

Voc. 

Rama 


PERSLiN. 

nam 

namra 

I wanting, and 
^supplied by 
prepositions. 

nam 


1 


HINDI. 

nam 

namko 

nam se, nam karke 

namko 

nam se 

namka 

nam mefi 

nam 


If now we compare the Latin word for “ name ” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
of inflection is very si mil ar : thus, — 


Singular. 


Plural. 

SAKSKRIT. 

LATIN. 


SANSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

Nom. nama (from crude 

Romen 

Nom. 

Qam^i 

Romina 

form naman) 


Acc. 

namajii 

nomina 

Acc. nama 

RomeR 

Inst. 

namabhis 

Rominibus 

Inst, namna 

Romine 

Dat. 

namabhyas 

Rominibus 

Dat. namne 

Romini 

Abl, 

Ramabbyas 

nominibus 

Abl. namnas 

RomiRe 

Gen. 

namnam 

Rominum 

Gen. namnas 

Rominis 

Loc. 

namasu 

nominibus 

Loc. namni 

Romine 

Voc. 

numuni 

Romiua 

Voc. nama 

Romen 




The Latin language has no dual. 




We see here that while the same root expressing the word “name 


is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz. ; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend. 
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ITow, ’when WG find tbat a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of wHcli the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no • complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
common origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi- 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can stiU be traced. But if any two languages re- 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 


Sect. II. — Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zend, Greek, and Latin languages. 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin ; 
and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtius, Pick, Justi, and others) which cor- 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are aU the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorfly proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generaUy vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to iUustrate 
this point in detail. 


I should first remark that the original forms of the cognate words in 

question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 

cases be determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 

be fixed wffh an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 

the Sansknt ahi with the Greek ekhis, and the Latin we may 

gather with probability that the original form tx. i • i • 

a- jx , „ , . , ""ginai lorm was aghi, or anghi. 

fr^ V?' Sanskrit and the Greek thugafer seem to come 

from dughatar or dhughatar ■, asva and eguus from akva; kvan and kuon 
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from hvan; jam and gonu from garm;jna, gignosko and nosco {cognosco) 
from gna, etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cha, chha, ja, jha, which are considered to have been developed out of 
h and g. From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergl. Grrammatik (3rd ed.), p. 328. 


Indo- 

Sanskrit 

Zend | 

Greek. 

Latin. 

EUROPEAN. 

(or old Indian). 

(or old Bactrian):; 

k 

k (kh), ch 

k (kh), ch 

k(t), g(7) 

c, qv 


s', p 

g. j 

i, p 

P W, t (t) 


g 

g (gh),j 

z, z 

g- gh, 2, 2 

g ( 7 ). h (h) 

g, gv, V. 



gh, h 

kh(x) 

g, gv, V, h, f. 

t 

t, th 

t (th, t) 

t (t) 

t 

d 

d 

d (dh) 

d(S) 

d, 1. 

dll 

dh 

d (dh) 

th(0) 

d, f, b. 

p 

p, ph 

P (f) 

p W 

P- 

b 

b 

b ” 

b(/3) 

b. 

bb 

bh 

b (w) 

ph (^) 

b, f. 

n 

n 

n 

n (r) 

n. 

m 

m 

m 

m (ji) 

m. 

r 

( r, 1, (r, r, & 1 

1 as vowels) 

h 

r (p)> 1 W 

/ i (0. e (f), ds 

r, 1. 

)i,i. 

y 

y 

y 

\ (0. h (') 

s 

s, sh 

j s, sb, s', b, nb, 
j n'b, qb 

1 s (<r), h C) 

s, r. 

V 

V 

V, (w), P, b 

u (v) F 

V, u. 

sk 

chb 

• ■ 

. . . 

. . . 

ST 


qh 

. . . 



In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals t, d, etc.), and the nasals n and m become n, 
h, and n, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy = ss ; dy, gy = f (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol- 
lowing : — 

[a) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — as in 
aksha, axon(=akson); axis(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios (=deksios), 
dexter (=dekster); or kshura = xuron (=kshuron). 

(}) where k in Greek and c ( = k) in Latin are represented by s (11) in 

Schleicher places a mark of interrogation (?) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Sanskrit — as in deka, decern = dasan ; ekaton, centum = satam ; 
kuon, canis = svan; derk = dars. According to Bopp, (Comp, 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 21a, the Sanskrit s is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic Mie (^ ). 

(c) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago = ajami; in gignosko, nosco = janami; gennao, 
gigno = jajanmi ; agros, ager = ajra. 

{d ) Kh (p^) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus = laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 
kheima = hima and hiems. 

(«) Th (0) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi = dadhami ; methu = madhu ; thnmos = 
dhuma, fumus. 

(/) Ph (0) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo = bhavami and fui ; ophrus = bhru ; phero = 
bharami and fero ; phratria = bhratar, frater. 

( y ) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
as in go = bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustrations will be found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X. 


I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


SAJfSKBIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. ! 

pitar 

patar 

pater 

pater 

matar 

matar 

meter 

mater 

tata 

. . . 

teUa 

tata 

nana 

. . . 

nanna 

, , 

bhratar 

iratar phratriai^vnHaa) 

frater 

svasar 

qanhar 


aoror 

duhitar 

dughdhar 

thugater 


naptar, napdt 

napa 

anepaioa 

nepoa 

naptr'i 

napti 

daer 

neptia 

devar, devara 


snusha 


nma 

nurua 

jdmatar 

zdmdtar 

gambros 

gener 

avas ura 

qaiura 

hekuroa 

aocer 

svas’ru 

. 

hekura 

aocrua 

pitrivya 

aunu 

hunu 

patroa 

kuioa 

patruua 

vidhaxid 

. . . 


vidua 


ENGLISH. 

father. 

mother. 

father. 

mother, aunt, 
brother, 
sister, 
daughter, 
grandson, cousin 

f rand-danghtcr. 

usband’s brother, 
daughter-in-law. 
son-in-law. 
father-in-law. 
mother-in-law. 
father’s brother, 
son. 
widow. 
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8AN8KBZT. 

ZENO. 

GREEK. 

latht. 

ENGLISH. 

nara 

nara 

aner 

• • * 

man. 

jani^ gna 

jeni 

gune 

• • . 

woman. 

vJra 

• . • 

heroa ? 

vir 

hero, man. 

vlratS 

. . . 


virtua 

valour. 

surd 

aura 

. . 

kurioa 

strong, hero, lord. 

rdjan 


. • • 

rex 

king. 

Tojnl 



regina 

queen. 

jaraa 

zaurva 

geraa 

. . . 

old age. 

jaran 

zaorura 

geron 


old man. 

yuvan 

yavan 


juvenis 

young man. 

pati 

paiti 

posia 

potisy potena 

lord,husband,able. 

paint 

. . . 

potnia 

- . . 

(mistress, honour- 
i able. 

dtman 


atmoSf aiitmen 


ibreatb, soul, 

( vapour, 
wind, mind. 

an (to breathe) 


anemoa 

animus 

krip (to make) 

kerefa (nom.) 


corpus 

body. 

hridaya 
a iraa 

zaredhaya 

aara 

kardia 

cor 

heart. 

kara 

cerebrum 

bead, brain. 

kapdla 


kephale 

caput 

bead. 

akahi 

aahi 

opsy dkoSy okkos 

oenlua 

eye. 

ndSj naaSy nasika 

ndonha 

ndaua, fidrea 

nose. 

bkru 

brvat 

ophrua 

. 

eyebrow. 

aaj aaya 

donh 

. . . 

08 

face. 

daty dantam (acc.) 

dantan 

odonta (acc.) 

dentem (acc.) 

tootb. 

hdnu 

• . • 

genua 

gena 

jaw, cbin, cheek. 

nakha 

, . . 

iOnuXy oniikhos \ 
i (gen.) j 

gomphoa 

unguis 

nail. 

jambha 

« . • 

. . • 

tootb. 

gtr 

. « 

gerua 

. 

speech. 

bdhu 

pdzu 

pekhua 

• . • 

arm. 

aathi 

aati 

osteon 

da - 

bone. 

kravyay kravis 

... 

kreas 

caro 

raw flesh, flesh. 

pad, pdda 

pddha 

pus podoa{geVL,) 

pea pedis (^en.) 

foot. 

paddti 

. . 

pezos 

pedea {peditia) 

footman. 

pdda 


pedon 

field. 

janu 

zhnu 

gonu 

genu 

knee. 

udara 

udara 


uterus 

belly. 

jathara 

... 

gaster 

* • • 

belly. 

ayitra 


enteron 

venter ? 

entrails, belly. 

yakrit 


hepar 

jeeur 

liver. 

ndbhi 

. . . 

omphalos 

umbilicua 

navel. 

aroni 

araoni 

klonis 

clunia 

hip, end of spine. 

kukahi 


kokhbne 

cox 

belly, hipboue,etc. 

plihan • 
kesUf keaoy ^ 

kesara, keaara j 

. • 

aplen 

liett 

spleen. 

. . . 

cceaaries 

hair of the head. 

udhaa 

, , , 

uthar [gen*) 

uber 

udder. 

aakrit 

. . . 

akor {akatoa. 

ateretts 

dung. 

dyua 


aidn 

eevum 

life. 

toka, takman 


tPkoSy teknon 

. . • 

child. 

paiu 

paiu 

pbu ? 

peeu 

cattle. 

90 

gdo 

bus 

boa 

ox. 

athura 

ataora 

tauroa 

taurus 

bull, etc. 

aava 

aapa 

hippos 

equua 

horse. 

avi 

. • • 

Ota 

ovia 

sheep. 

aja 

. . • 

aiz 

. . • 

goat. 
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8AN8KBIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ivan 

spa, sunt 

kuon 

cdyiis 

svanam (acc.) 

s'pdnem 

kuna 

canem 

"ukara, sukara 

hu 

stts, hits 

sus 

vrika 

vehrka 

Ittkos 

lupus 

riksha 


arkos 

ursus 

lopaiaka 


aldpex 


mush^ musha 


mus 

mus 

vi 

vi 

oionos 

avis 

vartika 


oritix 


hamsa 


khen 

a user 

kuhuka^ kokUa 


kokkiix 

cueulus 

karava 


corax 

cor V us 

uluka 

tittiri 


tetrix 

ulula 

pika 

ndra^ urdra 


kudros, etmdris 

pica 

aki 

azhi 

ekhis 

attguis 

karka 

. « • 

karkinos 

cancer 

iarabka 


karabos 


puluka 


psuUa, psuUos 

pulex 

makshika 

makshi 

niu'ia 

musca 

Varuna 


Uranos 

« . . 

Dyaxis 

. . . 

Zeus 


divya 


dlos 

dxvus 

Dyaus pitar 

. . . 

Zeus pater 

SBiespiter 

\Jup%ter 

deva 

daeva 

theos ? 

deus 

divasa, div& 


♦ . . 

dies 

naktam, naktd 

. » . 

nukta (acc.) 

noctem (acc.) 

ushas 

iisha 

eos, auds 

atirora 

agni 

mdonh 

. . . 

ignis 

mds, masa 

xnen, menl 

mensis 

star (vedic), tdra 

stare 

aster, nstron 

astrum 

sarii 


keraunos 

, . , 

nabhas 


yiephos 

fixibes 

abhra 

aivra 

ombros, aphros 

imher 

uda^ ttdaka 


kudor 

unda 

ap, a/7a5(nom.pl.) 

ap 

kankhos 

aqua 

sankha 


concha 

hima 

zvna 

khion, kheimon 

hiems 

ehhdgd 


skia 


go, gmd 


ge, gaia 

. , . 

kshyid 

zem 

khamai 

• • 

kihoni 

kakud, kakxidmat 

. . . 

kthbn 

cacumcn 

ajra (vedic) 


agros 

ager 

dru, drunia 

dm 

dru, drwnos 

darn 

dduru 

doru 


madhtt 

madhn 

ynethu 


yava 

yava 

zpa 


andhas 

ayas 

anthos 

aes 

. . . 

rajata 

erezata 

arguros 

argentum 

apas 

. . . 


opus 


ENGLISH. 

dog. 

dog (nom.) 
hog. 
wolf, 
bear. 

jackall, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 

partridge. 

(Indian cuckoo, 

\ magpie, 
otter, water ser- 
serpent. [pent, 
crab. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, flea, 
flj. 

A aruna, Heaven. 
The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial, divine. 
[Dyaus the father, 
j etc. 

(god [in Zend, 

( demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt, 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
water, wave, 
water. 

shell, cookie, 
winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

(earth, on the 
\ ground, 
the earth, 
peak, mountain, 
field. 

tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, etc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
sdver. 
work. 
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SANSK&IT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

IlATIN. 

apnas 

. . 

aphenos 

opes 

puTy purl 


polis 

. . . 

dama 

dermna 

domes 

domus 

veda {okas ?) 


Foikos 

vicus 

dvdr 

. . . 

thura 

fores 

rat 

. . . 

• • * 

res 

svapna {svapy to 
sleep) 

|p'a/»a 

hupnos 

sopory somnus 

adman 

adman 

akmbn 

. . . 

darkardy karkara 


• « . 

calx 

nau 


naus 

navis 

aritra 


erstmos 

• • * 

aritar 


eretes 


aksha 


axon 

axis 

kshura 


xuron 

• • . 

par ad u 


pelekns 

• • • 

aai 

. . [dom) 

. . 

ensis 

kratu (vedic) 

khratu (wis- 

kratos 

. « . 

vanasy vany (to ) 
love) ] 

pathin 

van 

. 4 . 

venuSy venmtas 

pathan 

patos 

. • » 

dgas 

. « . 

agos 

* . » 

dkuma 

• • . 

thnmos 

fumus 

budhna 

buna 

putkmen 

fundus 

chakra 

ehakhra 

kuklos 

circus 

dhupa 

• . . 

tuphos 

, . . 

kalama 

• 4 4 

kalamos 

caianius 

sthund, sthula \ 
(thick) / 

dtuna 

stulos 

. . . 

kumbha 

, 

kumbe, kumbos 

. . . 

svara 


surinx 

susttrrus 

marmara 


(mormuro (to 1 



\ murmur) / 

linn nlHT 

khaltnoy khalina 


khalinos 

. . 

amhas 

azanh 

iankhb (to ) 

( strangle) ) 

ango (to afflict) 

urjdy urjas 


orge 

. . . 

ojas 

. . . 

auge 

. . . 

makha 

. . . ( 

makhe (battle), 
makhaira 

1 mactare (to 
] kill) 


( 

(sword, knife) 

Sana 

hana 

henos 

senex 

man^ 



mundus 

kona 


gbnia 

, . . 

rasa 


drosos 

ros 

kupa 


kupe, gupe 


stupa 


tumbos 

tumulus 

phtdla 


phullon 

folium 

arjana 


ergon 

• 4 » 

purUy ptdu \ 

(vedic) } 


pdlus 

plus 

uruy prithu 


eurusy platus 

. . 4 

guru 


barus 

gravis 

garlyas 



gravius 

garishtha 


. . . 

gravissimus 


ENGLISH. 

wealth. 

city. 

house. 

house, village, 
door. 

thing, possession, 
sleep. 

fstone, anvil, 

[ thunderbolt. 

limestone. 

ship. 

oar. 

rower. 

axle. 

razor. 

axe. 

sword. 

strength. 

beauty, Venus. 

road, 
sin, guilt, 
smoke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, etc. 
incense, smoke, 
reed. 

pillar. 

vessel, jar. 
fsound, pipe, 

^ whisper. 


murmur, 
bridle, etc. 


straits. r • 

[sion. 

sap, power, pas- 
brilliance. 


jsacrifice. 

old. 

ornament, world, 
corner, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, weU. 
mound, 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work. 

much, more. 

broad. 

heavy. 

hcaner. 

heaviest. 


VOL. n. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

varishtha 


aristas ? 


laghu 


e/akhtfs 

lexis 

laghishtha 


elakhistos 

levissimus 

mahan 


megas 

magnus 

mahlyan 
manhishtha ^ 


meizon 

major 

(vedic) j 


megistos 

maximus 

hahu 


pakkus 


asu 


okas 

odor 

mridu 


hradus 

. 

tanu 


• • • 

tenuis 

rudhira 


eruthros 

ruber 

gharma 


thermos 

formus 

iusliha 

hisku^ huika 

. « 

siccus 

purna 


pleos 

plenus 

dlrgha 


dolikhos 

harbara^ varhara 


harbaros 

harbarus 

sama 

hama 

homos 

similis 

sthira 

hala (strong, ) 


stereos 

ivalidus [valeOy ) 

strength) j 

' ' * 

• • • 

\to be strong) j 

daJishina 

da$hina 

dexios 

dexter 

nava 

nava 

neos 

novus 

%ami 


hemi 

semi 

madhya 

maidhya 

mesos 

medius 

ekatara 


hekateros 


satya 


eteos 


svudii 

. . . 

hedus 

svavis 

dma 


omos 


uttara 


husteros 

• » » 

plvan^ plna 


pibn 


dhrishta 


thrasMS 


drdra 


ardb 


priini 


perknos 


kalya, kahjdna 


kalos 


pnlita 


polios 

palUdus 

mala (dirt), ) 

malina j 


melas 

malus 

kala 


kelainos 

(caligo (dark- \ 

\ ness) j 

tumula, tumala 


. . . 

j tumult us \ 

{ (tumult) ) 


ENGLISH. 


best. 

light, small, 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 


f greatest, vener- 
I able, 
great, thick, 
swift, swifter, 
soft, slow, 
slender, 
blood, red. 
heat, hot. 
dry. 
full. 


long. 

barbarous. 

like. 

firm. 


strong. 

right (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one of two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw. 

subsequent. 

fat. 

bold, rash, 
moist, to moisten, 
speckled. [fill, 
agreeable, beauti- 
hoary, pale. 

dirty, black, bad. 


black. 


noisy. 


II. PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


sam 

ham 

sun 

con 

pari 

pairi 

peri 

per 

upari 

npairi 

hitper 

super 

upa 


h upo 

sub 

prati 

paiti 

pros, proti 


pra 

fra 

pro 

pro 

antar 

ahtare 

entos 

inter, intus 

apa 

apa 

apo 

ab 

apt 

avi 

epi 


abhi 

aibi^ aiwi 

amphi 


sama, samaya 


hama 

. 

param, para 

para 

perd 



with. 

round. 

abore. 

near, under. 

towards. 

before. 

within. 

away. 

towards, on. 
towards, round, 
together. 

other side, beyond. 
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SANSKRIT. 


ZEND. 


GREEK. 


LATIN. 


ENGLISH. 


para 

puraa, pura 
tar (to cross), ) 
tiraa ) 

8U 
dus 

sumanas 
durmanas 
nunam 
a, (m 

na I 

nanu 

has, hi$ 

nakis, mdkis 

kim, had 

kataras 

itaras 

ubha 

anya 

kva, kiihay hitra 

kutah 

kati 

tati 

kadd 

tadd 

yadd 

tafas 

yatas 

ittham^ | 

itthd (vedic) ) 

paickdt, paseha 

makshtt 

anti 

ati 

mithas 

cha 


pard 

taro 

hu 

dush 

humananh 
dusmananh 
nu 
a^ an 
na 


para 

paros 

terma (limit) 

eu 

dus 

eumenes 
dusmenes 
nun 
a, an 
ne 


ko, chis 
md+chis I 
kai 
katdro 

uha 

anya 

{kva^ katha^ ^ 
( kuthra ] 

chain, chvant 


kadha 

tadha 

yadd 


its 

utis 

metis 

ti 

poteros 

h^teros 

ampho 

enioi 

pu, ku (Ionic) 

pothen 

posou 

kosoi (Ionic) 
tosoi 

{pote, ) 

( kote (Ionic) ) , 
tote I 

hote I 

tothen I 

hothen \ 


tiiti, avatha 


paikdt,pasne\ 


opisthen 


. . . anti 

. . . eti 

. . . meta 

cha kai 


trans 


nunc 

in 

ne {fas), non 

nonne 

quis 

7l€inO 

nequis 

quid 

uUr 

alter 

ambo 


quo 


quot, quotas, 
quantum 
tot 

quando 


item, ita 

post 

mox 

ante 


que 


past. 

before. 

across. 

well. 

ill. 

kindly-minded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privative particle, 
negative, 
is not ? 
who ? 

I no one, let no 
\ one. 
what ? 

wliich of two ? 

other. 

both. 

other, some, 
where ? 
whence. 

I how many ? 
so many, 
when ? 

then 

when 

thence. 

whence. 

thus 

after. 

(juickly. [fore, 
opposite, near, be- 
beyond, fuither. 
mutual, with. 

I and. 


III. NUMERALS. 


dvi 

dva 

duo 

) duo 

trayas 
tisras (fern.) 

thrdyb 

tisharo (fem.) 

j treis 

1 

. tres 

chatvdras \ 

chathivdro \ 

iessares 

; quatuor 

panchan 

pahehan ■ 

pente 

; quinque 

shat 1 

khshvas 

hex 

• sex 

saptan , 

hdptan i 

hepta 

' siptem 

ashtan i 

astan 

oktd 

\ ocfo 

navan j 

navan 

heyinea 

1 jtovein 

das an 

das an 

di'ka 

1 decern 

vimsati 

visaiti 

' €\ko$i 

{ viginU 

s'atam 

sateni 

hekaton 

1 ctnfuni 

prathamas 

frdtemo 

protos 

I primus 


j two. 
three. 

' four. 

live, 
i six. 
seven, 
cicht. 
nine, 
ten. 

twenty. 

humlrcd. 

fiist. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSXKIT. ZEND. 

, idaihitifo. 

dvifiyaa 

tritfyas thrityo 

chaturthas, ) 

. ’ > tuinjQ 

turyas ) 

vanchatkas ru? 

^ jx' \ 7 [pukhaho 

die), panchamas 


shashthas 

saptamas 

ashtamas 

navamas 

dasamas 

dvis 

iris 

di'idhd, 

tridha 

ckatui'dhn 

panchadha 

parut 

parutna 

kyas 

hyasiana 


Jehstvo 

haptntko 

ast^mo 

hiaumo 
! daii/no 
I hxzhvnt, his 
)thrizhvat, 
.{thris 


6BEEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGIISH. 

J deuteros 

seeundtts 

second. 

tritos 

tertius 

third. 

tetartos 

quartus 

fourth. 

pmptos 

quintus 

fifth. 

liektos 

hebdomos 

ogdoos 

sexitis 

Septimus 

octavus 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

J hennatos 

nonus 

ninth. 

dekatos 

dis 

decimm 

bis 

tenth. 

twice. 

■ tris 

ter 

thrice. 

dikha 

irikha 

tetrakha 

pentakha 

penisi 

perusinos 

kites 

heri 

hesterniis 

in two ways, 
in three ways 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
last year, 
of last year, 
yesterday, 
of yesterday. 


IV. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


dar 

dar 

del'd 


dd, daddmi 

dadhdmi 

dtddmi 

do 

ddtar 

ddtar 

doter 

dator 

ddtrl 


doteira 

datrix • 

ddna 

data, duthra 

ddron 

donum 

dhd, dadhdmi 

• . . 

tithemi 


sthd, tishtjidmt 

std, histdmi 

histemi 

8 to 

asthfim 

. • . 

estdn 


sthaman 

. . . 


stamen 

misrnydmi, ) 
mikshdmi j 


mignumi 

rnisceo 

star, sirinomi 

star 

^storyunni, 'i 

{sty'Onnumi ) 

steryio 

starimau 

dtarema 

stroma 

stramen 

bhar 

bar 

piterd 

fero 

bhdra 


phoros,pkortion 

bhu 

bit 

pliud 

fui 

lih, lehmi 


leikito 

lingo 

taxi, tanomi 

thunj 

tayiiid, teind 

tendo 

tatdna 


. . . 

tetendi 

jan, jajanmi 

zan 

gennao 

gigno 

janitor 

zdthar 

genetor 

genitor 

janitrl 


geneteira 

genetrix 

jata 

zuta 

. . . 

gnatus 

janits 

gaona 

genos 

genus 

prajd^ prajnti 

* . • 


progenies 

jna,jdndmi 

za 

gignosed 

gnosco 

jndta 


gndtos 

{g)notus 

ajndta 


agiidtos 

ignotus 

mman (Jnainaii) 

ndman 

onoma 

i{g)no}nen, \ 

[cogn&men / 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver frnasc.) 
giver ffem.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place. 

I stood. 

strength, thread, 
to mix. 

to spread. 

bed, litter, carpet. 

to hear. 

load. 

to be, I was. 
to lick, 
to stretch. 

I stretched, 
to beget, 
father, 
mother, 
bom, son. 
birth, kind, 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

name, surname. 
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SAN8KBIT. 

ZEXI>. 

GREEK. 

EATIX 

tudami 

• • 


tundo 

tutbda 
sevj sap 22 

. . . 

sehdmai 

tutudi 

lubhyaii 

. . . 

jliptomai (to ] 
\ long for) J 

lubet 

tup 

• • • 

tupto 

4 4 

ad 

ad 

edo 

edo 

adana, anna 

. . . 

ieddnos 

[edetus 

4 4 4 

vahf vahdmi 

vaz, vazami 

ocheomai 

veko 

avakshit 

, , , 

• . . 

vexit 

skand 

lipf Umpami 

. . . 

altiphb 

scando 

sarp 

. . . 

herpb 

serpo 

sarpa 

. . . 

herpHon 

serpens 

vastu ) 

vas (to dwell) / 

. . . 

Fastu 

4 4 . 

vas 

vanh 

hennumi 

vestio 

vastra 

vastra 

hesthes 

vestis 

va 

vd 

ad, aemi 


vata 

vdta 

4 

vent us 

pat, patami 

. . . 

petomai 

peto 

apaptam 

« . . 

epipton 

4 4 . 

apaptat 

. . . 

epipte 

4 4 4 

patatri 

sad 

sad 

peteinos 

cado 

sad, sldditni 

had 

hezdmai 

sedeo 

sodas 

. . . 

hedos 

scdes 

chhid, chhinadmi 

• • • 

schizb 

scindo 

chhindanti 

. ♦ . 

4 4 4 

seindunt 

bhid, bhinadmi 

• , , 

4 4 . 

Jindo 

bhindanti 

, . . 

. 4 4 

Jindunt 

tarp 


terpo 


dam 


damad,damnemi 

dome 

arindama 


ippodamos 


lahh 


lambanb 


lapsye 


lepsomai 

4 • 4 

anj 

ahj 

. 4 

ungo 

anktim 


4 4 4 

unctum 

plu 

. . . 

pled 

Jim, plm 

man, manye ) 
mna, mandmi / 


mnaomai 

memini 

inanas 

manahh 

menos 

mens 

kUfjuhomi 


khed 


huta 


khutos 

4 4 4 

dad 

das 

daknd 

4 

dashta 


dektos 


kar, karbmi 

kar 

kraind 

ereo 

as, dse 

dh 

hemai 

4 4 . 

dste 


kestai 1 


vam 

vam 

emed I 

vomo 


See Benfey’s Glossary to S.V. ; and cua^anta in E.V. vii. 
pp. 474 and 519. 


ENGLISH. 

to wound, to beat. 
I have beaten, 
to reverence. 

(he desires (S.) 

\it pleases. (L.) 
to hurt, beat, 
to eat. 

I eatable, food. 

to carry, 
he carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep, 
serpent. 

habitation, city. 

to clothe, 
clothing, garment, 
to blow, 
wind. 

to fall, fly, seek. 

I fell, 
he fell, 
winged, 
to fall, 
to sink, sit. 
seat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleave, 
they cleave, 
jjto be satisfied, 

( please. 

I to subdue, 
(subduer, of foes 
;( (S), horses (G.). 
to take. 

I will take, 
to anoint, 
to anoint. 

(to swim, sail, 

( flow, rain. 

I think, remember. 

mind, spirit, 
to pour out. 
poured out, otfered 
to bite, 
bitten. 

to do, fulfil, create, 
to sit. 
he sits, 
to vomit. 

83, 8 ; and Curtius, 
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SANSKRIT. 

pard 

svid 

sveda 

ard 

8van 

Stan 

stamyit/iu 

lu 

vart 

varttate 

mih 

eini (from i) 

mar 

mrityn 

mrita 

marfya 

amrita 

amritam 

dars 

vid, tedrni 
veda 
vidma 
vettha 
chiy chilceti 

pUy punami 
tap 

prachhy 

prichhdmi 

spas 

tras 

nas 

spars 

?nasj\ majjTimi 
lag 

prick {parch) 

prilta 

arh 

loch, Idk 

aloha, 

ruch 

vach, vachmi 

vach 

tahsh 

tahshayi 

hudh 

vap"^ 


GH£EK. 

perdomai 

hidroo 

hidros 


stend 
I no 


Oimhhto 

eimi 


brotos 

ambrotvs 

a/uhrosia 

dcrhomai 

Feido 

Foida 

Fidmen 

oistha 


skeptomai 

trH 

nekns (a dead 
body) 


lego 

plekb 

plektos 

arkhb 

leusso 

Uukos (white) 
leukos (white) 

ops 

tiktby teukho 
tekton 

punthanomai 

huphiaino 


ZEND. 


mar 

aiprrthyu 
[arfl-] mereta 
mari^ta 
amahrka 


vid 


tafi 

paras 

spas 

tares 


arej 


rtich 

vach 

vach 

task 


Vl 


LATIN. 

pedo 

sudo 
sudor 

ardeo 
sono 
tono 

tonitru 
luo 
verto 
vert it 
mingo 
eo 

morior 
mors 
mortuHS 
mortalis 
immortalis 
ambrosia 

video 

vidimus 

scio 

puiOs purus 
(pure) 
tepeo 

precor 

specio 
terreo 
necare, nez 
(death) 
spargo 
mergo 

lego 

pUcto 
plexus 

lux 

luceoyluz (light) 
voco 
vox 
texo 
textor 
puto 


ENGLISH, 
ventris crepitum 
edere. 
to sweat, 
sweat. 

to afflict, be on 
fire. 

to sound. 

(groan, sound, 

( thunder, 
thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay. 
to be, turn, 
he is, turns, 
to make water. 

I go. 

to die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods, 

to see. 

to know, see. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceive, know. 

to cleanse, 
to be hot. 
to ask, pray. 

to see, observe, 
to fear, frighten. 

to perish, kill. 

to touch, scatter, 
to sink, 
to touch, lay, 
gather. 

to touch, twine, 
touched, twined, 
to be worthy, rule, 
to look, 
light, 
to shine, 
to speak, call, 
voice. 

to fabricate, beget, 
carpenter, weaver, 
to think, ascertain, 
to weave. 


“ Compare the words tdJia, talcman, Uknon, in the list of nouns. 

Prof. Aufrecht finds in the word irnavahhi the trace of an old root vabh, “ to 
weave,” which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Die- 
tionary, sub vocc urnavabki. 
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SANSKRIT. 


ZEND. 


GREEK. 


LATIN. 


vrish, varsha 
bhanjy hhanajmi 
bhuj 
bhuJcta 
kfip, halp 
bhaj, bhaksh 


var 


hup 

sru, srinomi 

jlv 

van 


iru 

jw 

van 


hshan 


hshi 


hersiy erse 
Fagnumi 


phago 


frango 
fruar ? 
fructus 
carpo 


hluo 

bioo 


ikteind,"^ 

\ktinnumi 

e 't-‘kti-menos 
eri-kti-oties 


! 

I 


eupio 

eluo 

t’ivo 

venero 


guh, gudh ) 
gudha (hidden.) ) 
hir 

pd, pibami 
papau 

pdUttn (to drink) 
gar,j3garmi 


pd 


ajlgar 


pish, pinashmi \ 
pishfa 

kamp{to tremble) 

{ni)dhana 

hhandmi 

siv, sivydmi 

syuta \ 

rush 


drdmi 


adrdmdm 

apddrdn 

dii 

adiksham 
adikshata 
md, mdmi, mime 
mdtra 


dis 


ma 


trap 

trap, truph, 
trump 
yat 
mard 


keuthd 


krino 

pino 

pepoka 

putos 

eger, egeiro 
egregora 


eerno 

bibo, potare 
potus 


kampto ? 
thanatos 
phoned 
{kas)3ud 


i{apo) drdnai, 
\didraskd 
edramon 
apedran 
deikniimi 
edeixa 
edeixate 
metred 
metron 

trepdt^ 


pinso 

pistus 


suo 

sutus 

necto 


dico 

dixi 

dixistis 

metier 

metrum 


thruptd 

zetd 


mordeo 


ENGLISH. 

rain, dew. 
to break, 
to enjoy, 
enjoyed, fruit, 
to cut, pluck, 
to obtain, eat. 

) to be excited, 
jangry, desirous, 
to hear, 
to lire. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

! to dwell, well- 
built, dwellers 
around. 

to hide. 

I scatter, separate. 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk. 

I wake, rouse. 

(he awoke, I am 
( awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew, patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
they ran. 

I show, tell. 

I showed, told, 
ye showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

(lam ashamed, 

( I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


25 The original root is supposed to have been gto, afterwards enlarged to gvlv, 
whence the Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curtius, p. 418. 

25 See vanas and venus above, p. 233. 

2’ Compare takshan and tektdn, in which also the Sanskrit ksh is equivalent to 
the Greek kt, p. 238 above. 

25 These two roots differ in sense ; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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mamarda 


mj 

ap 

dpta 

handh 

yujt yumjmi 

yuktas 

yuga 

lup^ lumpdmi 

luptas 

sack 

bhrdj 

bhrjij 

dhav 

pack 

pakva 

Idtnh^ ramb 

ydjya 

srut sravd}ni 
snu, snaumi 
atambh 


trdj trai 

mi, mindmi, 
minomi 

lap 

sraddhd 
Sly Stic 
s' ank 

anchy anka 

pis 

gunj 

tnrijy (gnarj') 

mj, [varj) 
sthag 

sprihy {spark) 
kary 


ghary ghardmiy ) 
jigharmi ) ’ * ’ 

li) tij 

tigma , . . 

trisky {tars?) tareah 

ddy dydmi . . . 


medomai 


zeugnumi 

zeuktos 


\ kepomai 
phlego 
pkrugo 
tkco 
pepto 

pepbUy peptos 

kazbmai 

hagios 

reo 

neOy nao 
stembo 


etaphan 


s'lysditiysact^ heitai 


poikillo 

gongazo 

ago 

omorgnumi 

eirgo 

stego 

sperkhomai 

khairo 


{ad)ipici8eor 

aptus 

jungo 

junctua 

jugam 

rumpo 

ruptua 

sequor 

fulgeo 

frigo 


nancxscor 
{naotm, ob- 
tained) 


{di)atingm 


(I rnbbed, crushed, 
1 bit. 

(to understand, 

\ think on. 
to cleanse, 
to obtain, touch, 
tit. 

bind (root), 
to yoke, join, 
joined, 
yoke. 

to cut, break, 
dissolred, broken, 
to follow, 
to shine, bum. 
to roast, 
to run. 
to cook, 
cooked, 
to fall, 
to venerate, 
venerable, holy. ■ 
to flow, 
to flow, swim, 
to prop, shake, 
(to be stupefied, 

1 confounded. 


deo, didemi 


(astonishment. 

(to deliver, keep, 

( draw. 

(to destroy, 
(diminish, 
to speak, 
to believe, 
he lies. 

to doubt, delay, 
(to bend, crooked, 
( hook, 
to paint, 
to murmur, 
to lead, drive, 
to wipe, 
to eiclude. 
to cover, 
to haste, desire, 
to rejoice. 

to obtain. 


( to be sharp, pierce, 
( distinguish, 
sharp, point. 

(to thirst, be dry, 

( roast 
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SAN8KSIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIM. 

(iaman 

. . . 

deamos 

. « • 

di 

. . . 

diemai, diomai 

, . . 

skhadj skhand 

. • . 

akedannumi 

. . . 

par, ptparmi 

par 

pet'ao 

{im)pleo 

par, piparmi 

par 

pimplemi 

pu 

pu 

putho 

puteo 

bhB, 


phaino 

• . • 

bhds 


phaos 

. . . 

bht, bihhemi 


phebomai 

• . . 

idh 


aitko 

. . . 

smar 

mared 

. . • 

memor 

sphaldtni, ) 

aphuldmi j 


aphallo 

folio 

vaksh 

vakah 

auxo 

augeo 

gd,jigdmi 

9^ 

baino 

. . . 

agdm 


eben 

. . . 

rakah 


alexo 

• . * 

kvan 


kanazo 

cano 

much, munchami 


apo {muaao) 

mungo 

stigh 


ateikko 

. . . 

hldd 


kakhlada 

. . . 

aphar, sphur 


aapairo, apairo 

. . . 

mri, mrinami 


marnamai 

. . . 

rirwmi 

ar 

ornumi 

oriri 

arta 

. . < 

brio 

ortus (risen) 

ainj 

• • • 

axzo 

. . . 

aphurj, sphurj 

. « • 

spharagee 

. . . 

krit 

harei 

kertomeos 


nid 

rad 


omidizo 

irddere, 

\rodere 

manyu 
dam, dram 


mainomai 

kamno 

. . . 

day 

da' 

daio 

. . . 

bkarv 

. . . 

pherbo 

. . . 


ENGUSH. 

bond. 

to fly, haste, chase. 
I to shed, spill, 

( scatter, 
to cross. 
tofiU. 

to be putrid, 
to appear, 
light 
to fear. 

to hum. [ful. 
to recollect, mind- 

to hesitate, deceive 

to increase, 
to go. 

I went, 
to protect, 
to sound, sing, 
to remove, free, 

; wipe. 

to ascend, walk. 
;to rejoice, be 
I wanton, 
to quiver, 
to kill, fight, 
to go, rise, eicite. 
he rose, 
to hiss. 

to thunder, crack, 
(to cut, cutting (as 
I language), 
to reproach, 
to scratch, 
split, gnaw, 
anger, to rage, 
to be tired, 
to diride. 
to eat. 


When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to us, has no words of corresponding 
form ; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In aU the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of aU adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


BINGILAR. 



Sa>?skrit. 

Zend. 

Greek, 

Latin. 

English. 

Nom. 

aham 

azem 

ego 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mam 

mam, ma 

me 

me 

me 

Inst. 

maya 


. . . 


by me. 

Dat. 

fmSliy&in, 

(me 

maibyo ) 

me, moi / 

2moi, moi 

mibi 

to me 

Abl. 

mat 

• . 

. . . 


from me. 

Gbn. 

rnSmS, me 

mana,me,moi 

emou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loc. 

mSji 

emoi, moi 

me 

in me. 



FLUEA.L. 



Nom. 

( vSyim, 
jasme (Vedic) 

jva^m 

bemeis 

nos 

we. 

Acc. 

asman, nas 
dsmabhis 

abma, nd 

hemas 

nos 

us. 

Inst. 

ehma 

• » • 

• . 

by us. 

Dat. 

{or nas 

ahmaibya, 1 
ahmai, nd / 

hemin 

nobis 

to us. 

Abb. 

Ssmat 

» . > 


from us. 

Gen. 

^smukam, or nas 

dhmak^m 

hemon 

nostrum 

of us. 

Loc. 

asmasu 

. . . 

bemin 

nobis 

in us. 



SINOULAE. 



Nom. 

twam 

turn 

su 

tu 

tbon. 

Acc. 

twam 

( thwam, 1 
(thwa, te f 

se 

te 

tbee. 

Inst. 

twaya 

thwa 

• . . 

• • 

by tbee. 

Dat. 

tubhyam, or te 

taibyo, toi, te 

soi 

tibi 

to tbee. 

Abl. 

twat 

thwat 

. . . 

. . . 

from tbee. 

Gen. 

tSvS, te 

(tava, ) 

jtdi, te / 

sou 

tui . . 

of tbee. 

Loc. 

twSyi 

tboi 

soi 

te 

in tbee. 



PLUBAl. 



Nom. 

fyuyam, 

(yushme (Vedic) 

yuzhem 1 

yus / 

humeis 

TOS 

you. 

Acc. 

yushman, vas 

vao, v6 

humas 

TOS 

TOU. 

Inst. 

ynsbmabhis 

khsbma, vao 



oy you. 

to you. 

Dat. 

(yushmabyam, 

(vas 

yusmaibya, J 

TO / 

bumia 

Tobis 

Abl. 

yusbmat 

yusbmat 

• . 


from you. 

Gen. 

yusbmakam 

{to, Tao ] 

“ humon 

Testrum 

of you. 

Loc. 

yusbmasu 

. . . 

humin 

Tobis 

in you. 
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The following are examples of the similarity as regards the declen- 
sion of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a. 

Vrika, “a wolf.” 


SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

vrikas 

vehrko 

lukos 

lupus. 

Acc. 

Trikam 

vehrkem 

lukon 

lupum. 

Inst. 

vrikena 

v^hrkS, vShrka 

luko 

lupo. 

Dat. 

vrikaya 

v^lirkai 

luko 

lupo. 

Abl. 

vrikat 

T^hrkat 

luko 

lupo. 

Gen. 

vrikasya 

vehrkahe 

lukou 

lupi. 

Loc. 

vrike 

■vehrke 

luko 

lupo. 

Voc. 

Nom. 

Trika 

) 

vehrkk 

DUAL. 

luke 

lupe. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

> vyikau 

vShrka 

luko ^ 


Gen. 

Loc. 

Inst. 

1 Tfikayos 
) 

T^hrkayao 

lukoin 

^No dual. 

Dat. & 
Abl. 

1 vrikabhyam 

v^krkacibya 

liikoin. j 



PLURAL. 


Nom.& I 
Voc. \ 

1 vrikas. 

vShikaoubd 

lukoi 

Acc. 

vrikan 

T^hrkan 

lukous 

Inst. 

vrikais 

vebrkais 

lukois 

Dat. 

Abl. 

vrikebhyas 
vyikebhyas j 

1 v^hrkaeibyd 

( lukois 

1 lukois 

Gen. 

vrikanam 

vekrkanam 

lukon 

Loc. 

Tjikeshu 

vehrkaeshva 

lukois 


lupi. 

lupos. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lapis. 

laporum. 

lupis. 


NOUN FEMININE 
Jihva, “tongue.” 
SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

jihva 

hizva 

glossa 

lingua. 

Acc. 

jihvam 

hizvam 

glossan 

linguam 

Inst. 

jihv&ya 

hizTaya 

^osse 

lingua. 

Dat. 

jihvayai 

hizT^yai 

glosse 

linguae. 

Abl. 

jihvayah 

hizvayat 

glosse 

lingua. 

Gen. 

jihvayah 

hizvayao 

glosses 

linguae. 

Loc. 

lihvayam 

hizvSya 

glo^e 

lingua. 

Voc. 

jihve 

hizve, hizva 

glossa 

lingua. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ri. 

SmOCLAS. 

Pitri, “father,” and in the Zend column bhratri, “ brother.”®* 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

pita 

brata 

pater 

pater. 

Acc. 

pitaram 

bratarem 

patera 

patrem 

Inst. 

pitra 

brathra 

pat^ri, patri 

patre. 

Dat. 

pitre 

brathre 

pat^ri, patri 

patri. 

Abl. 

pitua 

brathrat 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Gen. 

pitus 

brathro 

patros 

patris. 

Log. 

pitari 

brathri f 

pateri, patri 

patre. 

Voc. 

pitab 

bratarS 

pat£r 

pater. 



PLURAL, 


Nom. 

pitaras 

brathro 

patgrfs 

patres. 

Acc. 

pitrin 

brathro 

pateras 

patres. 

Inst. 

pitnbhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Dat. 

pitribhyas 

bratar^byo 

patrasi 

patribns. 

Abl. 

pitribhyas 

bratar^byo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. 

pitnuam 

brathram 

pateron, patron 

patrium. 

Loc. 

pityishu 

bratareshva ? 

patrasi 

patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in r*. 

8IKOULAB. 


Nom. 

data 

datS 

dSter 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

dataram 

dStera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore. 

Dat. 

datre 

dathre 

doteri 

datori. 

Abe. 

dat its 

dathrat 

doteri 

datore. 

Gen. 

datus. 

datbro 

doteros 

datoris. 

Loc. 

datSri 

dathri 

PLCKAL. 

doteri 

datore. 

Nom. 

daturas 

datard 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. 

dattin 

dataro 

doteras 

datores. 

Inst. 

datribhis 

datarebis 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. 

datribhyas 1 

datarebhyo | 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. 

datribhyas j 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datrinam 

dathrahm 

doterdn 

datorum. 

Loc. 

datrishu 


dotersi 

datoribus. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bharat, “supporting.” 

8INOCLAB. 


Nom. 

bharan 

bara^ 

pheron 

ferens. 

Acc. 

bharantam 

bargntem 

pherontS 

ferentem. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pherouti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bharate 

barente 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bharatas 

barantat 

pherouti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

bar^nto 

pheroutos 

ferentia 

Loc. 

bharati 

bar^nti ? 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

. . . 

pheron 

ferens. 


** The paradigms of nouns, etc., given in Justi’s Handhuch are often incom- 
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NEUTER NOUNS. 

Dana, “a gift.” D3ta, “an ordinance” (Zend). 

SINOtTLAB. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. 

danhm 

dat^m 

dorSn 

donum. 

Acc. 

danSm 

dat^m 

doron 

donum. 

Inst. 

danena 

dat£ 

doro 

dono. 

Dat. 

danaya 

datai 

doro 

dono. 

Abl. 

danat 

datat 

d5ro 

dono. 

Gen. 

danasya 

datahe 

doron 

doni. 

Loc. 

dane 

date 

doro 

dono 

Voc. 

danh 

dat^ 

doron 

donum. 


NEUTER NOUN ending 

with a consonant. 



Naman, <‘a name.** 




SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

nam^ 

namS 

onoma 

nomen. 

Acc. 

nam^ 

namS 

6n6ma 

nomen. 

Inst. 

nanma 

nam3n3 

onomati 

nomine. 

Dat. 

n^ne 

namaine 

onomati 

nomini 

Abl. 

namnas 

namauat 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

namnas 

namand 

onomatos 

nominis. 

Loc. 

uanmi 

namaini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Voc. 

naman 

namh 

onoma. 

nomen. 



PLUHAL. 


Nom. 

namaai 

nameni 

onomSta 

nomina. 

Acc. 

nam^ 

naman, n^eni 

onomata 

nomina. 

Inst. 

nam^bhis 

namenis 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

namabbyas i 
n^abhy^s J 

1 namhbyd | 

onomi^i 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

nominibus. 

Gen. 

namnam 

namanam 

onomatdn 

nominum. 

Loc. 

namasa 

namahva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re- 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi, in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in ^ = d in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem- 
blance is, perhaps, the root da or do, ‘to give’; which I subjoin, 
together with several other examples ; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


plete, in consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zend 
Avesta, and the fact that there is no native granunar of Zend extant. Compare the 
Tables in Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 576, ff. 
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THE VERB to give. 
Present Tense. 



Sanscrit. 

Zend, 

Greek. 

Latin. 


dadami 

dadahmi 

didomi 

do. 

Sing. < 

dadasi 

dadhahi 

didos 

das. 


dadati 

dadhaiti 

didosi 

dat. 

/ 

dadvas 

. . . 



Dual < 

datthas 

. 

didoton 


( 

dattas 


didoton 



dadmas 

dadgmaki 

didomen 

damns. 

1 

Plvral < 

dattha 

. 4 

didote 

datis. 

\ 

dadati 

dadenti ? 

didousi 

dant. 



Imperfect. 



adadam 


cdidon 

dabam. 

j 

Sing. < 

adadas 


cdidos 

dabas. 


adadat 


edido 

dabat. 


adadva 


. . . 

. . . 

Dv-U. 

adattam 


edidoton 

. . . 


, adattam 


edidoten 



adadma 


edidomen 

dabamus. 

ItLVRAL 

adatta 


edidote 

dabatis. 


adadus 

. . . 

edidosan 

dabant 



Third Preterite. 



f adam 

4 » » 

edon 

. . . 

Sing. 

[ adas 

. . 

edos 



( adat 

» 4 . 

edo 

. . . 


/ adai’a 

. 4 4 

. . . 

. . . 

Dual 

I adatam 

. 4 4 

edoton 

. . . 


( adatam 


edoten 

. . 


I adama 


edomen 


Plvral 

J adata 

4 4 4 

edote 

* . 


(adus 


edosan 

. . . 



Eeduplicated Preterite. 




Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 


( 

dS-dau 

dedoka 

dedi. 


Sing. < 

daditha 

dedokas 

dedisti. 


( 

diidau 

dedOke 

dedit. 


( 

dadiva 




Dual J 

dSdathns 

dedOkaton 




dSdatus 

dedokaten 




dSdima 

dedukamen 

dedimus. 


PlUEAL { 

dada 

dedokate 

dedistis. 


( 

dadas 

deddkasi 

dederunt. 


The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : thus, 


SansJcrit. 

i dSdyam 
dadyas 
dSdyat 


Subjunctive. 

Sanshrit, 

didoien. / dadyama 

didoies. Plue. (dadyata 

didoie. ^ dadyus 


Greek. 

didoiemen. 

didoiete. 

didoiesan. 
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Precative. 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

( deyasam doien. 

SilfG. I deyas doies. 

( deyat doie, etc. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future doso, “I will give,” 
and the future particle ddson, to the Sanskrit dasyumi and dasyan ; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum, with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form datri, “a 
giver,” or “one who will give,” (which makes daturas in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle daturas, is also striking. 

THE VERB to place. 

Present Tense. Imperfect. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Sanskrit. Greek. 

{ dadhami tithemi. ( adadliam etitheu. 

Sing. < dadhasi tithes. Sing. < adadhas etithes. 

( dadhati tithesi. ( adadhat ctithe. 

i dadhvas • adadhva . . . 

dhatthas titheton. Dual adhattam etitheton. 

dhattas titheton. adhattam etitheten. 

I dadhmas tithemen. adadhma etithemcn. 

Plur. < dhattha tithete. Plur. adhatta etithete. 

( dadhati titheisi. adadhus etithesan. 

Third Preterite. 


Sanskrit. Greek. 



( adham 

ethen. 

Sing. 

< adhus 

ethes. 


( adhat 

ethe. 


( adhava 


Dual 

1 adhutam 

etheton. 


( ^dhatam 

etheten. 


I adhama 

etheraen. 

Plural 

I adhata 

ethete. 


( adhus 

ethesan. 


THE VERB to spread. 
Present Tense. 



Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 


strinomi 

stronnumi 

sterno. 

Sing. 

Btrinoshi 

stronnus 

stcrnis. 


stiinoti 

stronnusi 

stemit. 

1 

strinuras 



Dual 

strinnthas 

stronnuton 


1 

stnnutaa 

stronnutoii 


1 

strinumas 

stronnumen 

sternimus 

Plural « 

stnnutha 

stronnute 

steniitis. 

( 

strinvanti 

stroimusi 

steraunt. 
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Imperfect. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

/ astrinavam 

estronnun 

stemebam. 

SuTG. < astrinos 

estronnus 

stemebas. 

( astiinSt 

estromm 

stemebat. 

/ astrinUTa 

• • • 

• • • 

Dpai I astrinutam 

estronnnton 

• • . 

( astrinutam 

estronnuten 

A . • 

< astfinuma 

estronnumen 

stemebamus. 

Plueal J astfinuta 

estronnute 

stemebatis. 

( astfinvan 

estronnusan 

stemebant. 

THE VERB 

to creep. 


Present Tense. 


( earpami 

herpo 

seipo. 

Sing- { sarpasi 

herpeis 

serpis. 

( sarpati 

herpei 

serpit. 

C sarpavas 


. . 

Dual. < sarpatbaa 

herpeton 

, , 

\ sarpatas 

herpeton 

. , 

1 sarpamas 

berpomen 

serpimus. 

PxuEAL < aarpatha 

herpete 

sei^itis. 

( sarpanti 

berpousi 

serpTint. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. | 
( 

asarpam 

heirpon 

serpcbam. 

asarpas 

asarpat 

asarpuTa 

heirpes 

heirpe 

serpebas. 

serpebat. 

Dcal. < 

r, f 

asarpatam 

asarpatam 

asarpama 

heirpeton 

heirpeten 

heirpomen 

serpebamus. 

Plceal < 

asarpata 

asarpan 

heirpete 

heirpon 

serpebatis. 

serpebant. 


Subjimctive, optative, and fntute (Latin). 


Sing. | 
Plural | 

Barpeyam 

sarpes 

sarpet 

sarpema 

earpeta 

BarpejTis 

herpoimi 

herpois 

herpoi 

berpoimen 

herpoite 

herpoieu 

serpem. 

serpes. 

serpet. 

serpemus. 

serpetis. 

serpent. 



Perfect. 



easarpa 

beirpa 

serpsu 



Participles. 




SINGULA E. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Dat. 

sarpan 

sarpantam 

sarpate 

herpon 

berponta 

herponti 

serpens. 

serpentem. 

serpentL 
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Sanskrit. 
Nom. sarpantas 
Dat. sarpadbUyas 


PLURAI,. 

Greek. 

herpontcs 

herpousi 


latin. 

serpentes. 

serpentibus. 


THE VEEB to he. 
Present. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greeks 

Zatin. 


’ aami 

flhmi 

eimi, emmi 

sum. 

Sing. 

asi 

abi 

eis, essi 

es. 


' asti 

a^ti 

esti 

est. 


svaa 




Dcal. 

sthas 


eston 



staa 


eston 



smas 

mahi 

esmen 

sumns. 

Plch. 

stba 

s'ta 

este 

estis. 


santi 

h^nti 

Imperative. 

eisi 

sunt. 

SiNO. 

astu 


esto 

esto. 

Plus. 

santu 

Imperfect. 

estosan 

sunto. 


asam 


en 

eram. 

SiNO. 

asis 


es, estba 

eras. 


asit 


en 

erat. 


asva 




Ddai. 

as tarn 


eton 



^tam 


eten 



asma 


emen 

eramus. 

Plob. 

astba 


ete 

eratis. 


asan 

. . esan 

THE VEEB to stand. 
Present. 

erant. 


tishthami 

. 

histemi 

sto. 

SofG. • 

tishtbasi 

histahi 

histes 

stas. 


tisbtbati 

histaiti 

histesi 

stat. 

Ploe. • 

tisbtbamas 


histamen 

stamus. 

tisbthatba 

, , 

histate 

starts. 


tishthanti 

hist?5ti 

histusi 

slant. 


THE VEEB to show or say. 


Preterite. 

Sanskrit, Greek. LaUn. 

i adiksham edeixa dixi. 

adiksbaa cdeixas dixistis. 

adiksbat edeixe dixit. 

i adikshama edeisamen diximus. 

adiksbata edeixate dixistis. 

adiksban edeixan dixeiunt. 


VOL. n. 


17 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 


SansJcrit. 

avakshit 

akshipsi [I threw] 
apaptam 
apatam 
astham 


Greek. 

Latin, 

English. 

. . 

vexit 

he carried. 

. 

scripsi 

I wrote. 

epipton 

. . 

I fell. 

epeson 


I fell. 

estea 

. , 

I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the redupUcated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. 


SANSKRIT. 


Eoot. 

Perfect. 

English. 

lip 

lilepa 

I anointed 

s'ak 

s'as'aka 

1 was able 

tup 

tuph 

tutopa 1 
tutopha ) 

I injured 

tap 

tatapa 

I heated 


CREEK. 


Present. 

Perfect. 

English. 

leipo 

leloipa 

I left. 

derko 

dedorka 

I saw. 

tnpto 

tetupha 

I struck. 

thapto 

(from taphS.) 

tetapha 

I buried. 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

sthatuui 

statum 

to stand. 

anktura 

unctum 

to anoint. 

vamitum 

vomitum 

to vomit. 

jnatum 

notum 

to know. 

yokturn 

junctum 

to join. 

peshtum 

pistum 

to pound. 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

janitum 

genitum 

to beget. 

etum 

itum 

to go. 

svanitum 

Bonitum 

to sound. 

Btartum 

stratum 

to spread. 

sarptum 

serptura 

to creep. 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin ; thus we have gigridsco (Greek), and nosco 
(Latin), answering to jijnasami, “I desire to know;” and again, 
mimneskb and [re]miniscor, answering to mimnasami, “I desire to 
remember.” 

Again, Greek words like paipaUo, daidallo, paiphasso, pimpTemi, 
pimpremi, etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like hoMu, bambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Masc. Fem. Neuter. Maso. Fem. Neuter. 

tetuplios tetuphuia tetnphos. | tetupivan tutupiishi tutupivat. 
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PASSIVE AND jfiDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

GreeTi. Sanskrit. 

Present, dlyamanas didomenos | Fcti'Re. dSsyamanas dosomenos. 

Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to the 
Latin in men : thus we have sthdman — stamen ; stariman = stramen. 
N’ominal forms in tra, also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin : 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, netram, srotram, matram, gatram, mldram, 
kkanitram, vaditram, varutram, correspond in form to the Greek niptron, 
pUetron, lektron, pheretron, lutron, arotron, and the Latin mulctrum, 
spectrum, aratrum. 

The nominal form in nos is common to Greek and Sanskrit : thus, 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. 

Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with the other 


languages : thus. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek* 

Latin. 

jnatas 


gnotos 

(g)notus. 

ajnatas 


agn5tos 

ignotus. 

dattas 

dato 

dotos 

datns. 

yuktas 

yakhto 

zeuktos 

junctus. 

labdhas 


leptos 


Compare also hhagnas in Sanskrit, with stugnos, fcrpnos, in Greek. 

Abstract or 

other substantives in ta, tat, tes, tas, are also found in 

them all : thus 

i — 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

nava-ta 

am^retat 

neo-tes 

novi-tus. 

sama-ta 

uparatat 

homo-tes 

facili-tas. 

laghu-ta 

isharestat 

platu-tes 

le^ i-tas. 

Forms in tis 

occur both in Sanskrit and Greek 

; but the latter has 

mostly sis for the tis of the former : 

thus, 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 



ma-tis 

ine-tis. 



uk-tis 

pha-tis. 



trip-tis 

terp-sis. 



yuk-tis 

2 cuk-sis ( = 

:zeusis). 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

malinas pedinos marinus. 

kullnas skoteinos fcrnius. 

divyas haiios egrejius. 

pitryas patrios patniM. 

yas'asyas tiaumasios ccn^oriu?. 
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Forms in las and ras : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin, 

cbapalas 

eikelos 

tremulus. 

taralas 

trapelos 

stridulus. 

madhuras 

phoberos 


Bubhras 

psukhros 

gnarus. 

bbadras 

iampros 

purus. 

Feminine nouns are 

also similarly formed. 

as follows : 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

indrani 

tbeaina 

matrona. 

varunanT 

tnkaina 

patrona. 

rudranl 

despoina 

. . . 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root : thus, from the roots bhid, Icrudh, and lubh, are 
formed the nouns blieda, krodha, and lohha ; and so in Greek we have 
tromog, phobog, trokhos, nomo», loipos, from tremo, phebomai, trekho, nemo, 
and hipb. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in ya, such as these : 

Snnskrit, Latin, Greek. 

madhuryam mendacium tkeopropion. 

naipunyani principium monomachion. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

dharma-^id pMo-trips artifex. 

netra-musli pros-phux index, 

brahnia-dvish tou-plex princeps. 

The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of su and due in 


Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. 

sukaras 

sulabhas 

dustaras 

dussabas 

The following are instances of 
privative, in the three languages : 


Greek. 

euphoros. 

eutrophos. 

dustropos. 

dusphoros. 

employment of a, an, i, or in 


San^lrit. Greek. Latin. 

ajn.tta agnotos ignotus. 

an-ishthas an-osios inetfabilis. 

The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 


Sanskrif. Latin. 

byastnnas besternus. 

sva&tanas crostinus. 


Sanskrit. Latin. 

sayantanaa vespertinus. 

sanatanas sempitemus. 
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The use of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 
with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 

Sanskrit, Oreek. Latin. English. 

triratram trinnction trinoctium a period of three nights, 

sfapnakaras hupnophoros somnifer bringing sleep, 

sadabhramas aeiplanos . . . always wandering, 

arindamas ippodamos . . . foe-, steed-subduing, 

devadattas theodotos . . . god-given 

nuihamStis megalometis magnanimus high-souled. 

bburidhanas polukhrusos . . . very rich. 

bShumurttis polumorphos multiformis multiform, 

cbatusbpad tetrapous quadrupes four-footed, 

sarupas summorphos conformis of the same form. 


arindamas ippodamos . . . 

devadattas theodotos . . . 

mahamStis megalometis magnanimus 

bburidhanas polukhrusos . . . 

bShumurttis polumorphos multiformis 

chatushpad tetrapous quadrupes 

sarupas summorphos conformis 

Forma in ana, nouns and adjectives : 

Sanskrit. 
darpanam 
vahanam 
k’obhanns 

Forma in aka or ika : 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

nayakas polemikos 

dharmikas rhetorikos 

Forms in ant : 

Sanskrit, 
dhanavan 
dhanavantam 


Greek. 

drepanon. 

organon. 

hikanoB. 


Latin. 

medious. 

bellicus. 


Greek. 

doloeis. 

doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension : 


Sanskrit, Greek. Latin. 

ayas pseudos foedus. 

yas'as medos scelus 

apas kedos opus. 

In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees are 
formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit ; the Latin only one. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek, Latin. English. 

bhadra hmko kleinos longus 1 

bhadra-tara husko-tara kleino-teros long-ior ! different meanings 

bhadra-tama s'pentot^ma kleino-tatoo longis-simus ) 

svadus . . . hedus suavis sweet, 

svadlyan . . . hedlon suavior sweeter, 

svadishthas . . . hedistos suavissimus sweetest. 

In Greek and Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 


prepositions. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

apa-gachhati ap-erkhetai abs-cedq. 

san-gaehhati suu-erkhetai con-venit. 

upa-dadhati hupo-tithesi sup-ponit. 

pari-hhramyati peri-erkhetai circu-it. 

pra-sarpati pro-bainei pro-cedit. 
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In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded witb noons or 
adjectives. 

Sanskrit. Latin. 

parikhikaroti siguiflcat. 

krishnikaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 

Nom. Snf. svSdiis svSpnas hedus hupnos suavis somnus sweet sleep. 

Acc. Sin. svaduni svapnam hediuu hupnon suarem somnum sweet sleep. 

Nom Piv. svadaras svapnas hedues hupnoi suaves somni sweet sleeps. 
Nom. Sin. nSvo data neos doter novus dator new giver. 

Aco. Sin. navam dataram neon dotera novum datorem new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in- 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
affinity between the various members of the former group of languages ; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the Mahratti, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for? 
This community of words could not be accidental ; for had there been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic — as we discoTer between Sanskrit and Greek ; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family. The 
vocabulary of the Vedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many words which are common in the former 
have been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Vedas, have been introduced. If the Nighantus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns wiU be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as tuvi, ‘ much ; ’ 
napdt, ‘ offspring ; ’ ywd and jmd, ‘ earth ; ’ hias, ‘ knowledge ; ’ 
dkenipa, ‘wise;’ tahmn, ‘offspring;’ etc., which occur in the 
Mghantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha.^ In 
fact, many of the words in the Nighantus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modem 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Now, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at one time have issued from one and the same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people. 

The following are additional words peculiar to the hymns of the Veda : AkshrM- 
ydvan, atharyu, anarvia, andnuda, aptur, aprdyu, ambhrina, aldtrina, asaaehat, 
aatridhoyu, aaridh, dauaukshani, tvat, rijhhin, evaydvan, kdnuka, kiyedhaa, kundru, 
kuT^rtndchJj jdtubhartnan, Jenya, nabkanya, nichumpu^, niahahidh, niahahidhvan^ 
opaaa, paritakmyd, birita, mehand, renukakdta, aurudh, aakahani, aalaluka, aundhyu, 
aumajjdni, amaddiahti, avdtra, etc. See my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” in the Journal of the E.A.S., vol. ii., new series, pp. 325, ff. 
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living in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion ; must not a much wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to the 
modifying action of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked; so that two dialects de- 
rived from the same original form of speech, though they at first 
difiered but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses- 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at 
present actually exemplified in the case of England and America. But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period ; and it would be difdcult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com- 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all Likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, however, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un- 
changed in either. 

But we must be careful not to underrate the extent of the funda- 
mental aflinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey’s “Greek- 
Radical-Eexicon,”^^ Curtius’s “Outlines of Greek Etymology,”®* or 

*' Griechisches 'Wiirzellesicon : 2 toIs. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

Gmndznge der Griechischen Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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rick’s “Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Gennanic Languages,® is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in- 
sufficient study of the variations undergone by difierent words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them aU. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva- 
tion from one parent stock, are proved ; which is this, that it is pre- 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean. First, those words which express the 
natural relations of father, mother, etc., and kindred generally ; 
Secondly, the pronouns ; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles ; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religioM, in 
their manners and customs, and in aU their modes of life, ll^e climates 
under which they lived were different ; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive ; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

” Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Spracben, second edition, 
1870. 
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tiger ; -while in others these plants and animals were not indigenous. 
In conseq^uence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of liie men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, o-wing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminished necessity for labour ; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free forms of government : in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crushed by deq)otism ; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten- 
dencies which were native to the race found their full scope in 
scientific pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would be necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on.®* The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity -with the Sanskrit. Of these lan- 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit for .the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying infiuences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian -writings are composed ; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the This 

has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

®* The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due “to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(so to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities.”— Pictet, “ Origines Indo- 
Europeennes, ou les Aryas Primitife,” p. 5. See Appendix, Note C. 
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from the Sanskrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to us; and they ac- 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does. 

I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps he raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin ; but this quite tallies with what our S'astras 
record (Manu x. 43, 44 ; Tishnu-purana, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of “Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hall’s edition),*® 
that the Tavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were 
originally Kshatrlya tribes, who became degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanical institutions; and it is also quite 
clear from the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa dialects derived from Sanskrit. Tour hypothesis of these 
languages, as weU as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhrainsa, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form of speech*® from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from it, it 
would still be quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by aU the tribes which have inhabited India or tbe adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. And 

See first volume of this work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

See Mahabbashya, as quoted above, p. 161, note 183. 
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the same is the case with the languages current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, etc.). For 
Manu himself (as we have already seen, p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India ; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob- 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations,” and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re- 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages ; and any one who will compare their structure and com- 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases. 

First. — The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi- 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words mukta, gupta, sutra, marga, artha, ireshtha, drishti, pushpa, 
dahhina, madhya, mtya, tushnim, laghu, sadhu, aabha, are in Prakrit 
softened down into mutta, gutta, sutta, magga, attha, setfha, ditphi, 
puppha, dakkhina, duhim, majjha, aachcha, tunhim, lahu, adhu, and 
aaM. The further back we trace th^ Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almost 
identical ; while the more modem the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

” Compare the Mahabharata i. 3533, which says, Yadoa tu YMavah jataa 
Tunasm- Tavanah smritah | Brukyoh autSa tu Vaibhojah Anoa tu Mlechha-jaiayah. 
“ Yadavas sprang from Yadn. The Yavanas are said to be Turvasn’s offspring' ; 
&e Vaibhojas are descended from Druhyn, and the Mlechha tribes from Anu.” 
These four progenitors, and Puru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch Yayati. 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification” 
which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the 
Greek do/j'Mos, “long,” varies from the Sanskrit dlrgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit »iri and hirl vary from the Sanskrit 
in and hrl ; and the Greek hupnos, “ sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna by much the same process as that by which the Prakrit 
reduces the Sanskrit sthdna, “ place,” to thdna. But the few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit.” They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit : for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language ; and many of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 

s® There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications of the 
Sanskrit. Even in such a case as that of the word itthl, or isthiyu, “ woman” (from 
strT), the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants are thrown 
out, and the vowel i is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But the great majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant are modified in Prakrit, not by 
prefixing a vowel, but either by rejecting one of the members of the compound con- 
sonant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit stha becomes 
in Prakrit tha, sthala becomes thala, shandha becomes kandha, sprid becomes phaihs, 
kshamd becomes Ichatm, snana becomes nhdna, sneha becomes saneha, mlaiia becomes 
milana. 

It may, however, be further objected that my argument is incomplete, as all 
Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the same man- 
ner. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, as French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can be shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were 
either entirely or in part descended from the Romans ; or that, at least, they received 
their language from the Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries ; but it cannot be shown either that the Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan. (2.) In 
the case of the French and Spanish languages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very steps can be pointed out by which they changed the 
forms of the Latin words ; but it cannot be historically shown, in regard to the 
Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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80 peculiar, that they could not be deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only be derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, farther, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit ; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present par- 
ticiple ending in ens, such as ferem (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, lharat for example, which seems to have been origin- 
ally lharans or bharant.*^ The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for “a star,” which seems to have been 
originally »tar, — a form which has been preserved in the Eigveda and 
in the Greek a»ter and astron, and in the Latin astrum, as weU as in the 
Zend stare, and the Persian sitdrah, — has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tara. Again, on the supposition that the h, j, and 
ebh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the k or gh, g, and sk of the earlier 
language, the foUowing Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., S. hridaya = Gr. kardia, Lat. cor ; S. hanu = Gr. genus; 
S. mih — Gr. omihlieo ; S. bahu — GT.pekhus ; %.janumi~GT. gindsko, 
JjS.t. gnosco ; jajanmi =Gt. gennao, Lat. gigno; S. <yV0 = Gr. agros, 
Lat. ager ; S. rajata = Gx. arguros, Lat. argentum; %.jambba=Gr. 
gomphos; S. jaras = Gr. geras; ^.janu = Gr. gonu ; S. chhaya = Gr. 
skia ; S. Mid {Minadmi) = Gr. skhm, Lat. scindo ; and S. asbtau = 
G. oktb. 

Second ; Put the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further shown by the 
foUowing considerations : “ 

‘i> Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Eegaier, Traite de la formation des 
mots dans la langne Grecque, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 

** I am indebted for tbe substance of the paragraphs marked vith an asterisk (•) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstucker, rrho is dissatisfied with some views pro- 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory which has 
hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest forms are necessarily the 
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* (1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in the 

Dhatnpathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modem Sanskrit, it 
■win be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, viz. : vyanj, vyay, vt, vyadh, 
pyush or vyush, prush, veksh and ujhh, which, though evidently com- 
pounded of vi+anj, vi-\-ay, vi-\-adh, pi or pra-^-ush, va 

for ava-\-iJcsh, (Jahati), are yet treated by the Indian gram- 

marians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such as the 
above, but the modem language has actually lost some fuller forms of 
roots, which are stUl discoverable in the Vedic hymns. As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the root grahh, (see above, p. 221,) “to 
seize,” which in the modern Sanskrit has become prakritized into grah. 
Other instances are the Tedic dhurv, and dhvri, as compared with the 
modem hvri ; and the Vedic sundk, as compared with the modem 
iudh. The following Vedic roots are not to be found in modem 
Sanskrit at all, viz. kan, inkh, ubj, sav, ven, sack, myach, tsar, dhraj, 
rmnd, ves, vaksh, turv, hharv, etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots ; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Vedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is indicated by the circum- 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Vedas. Thus from the existence of the word vlrudh, 
“a shrub,” and nyagrodha (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rudh, “ to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldest. [In this second edition the paragraphs are reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s permission, frith a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 264.] Compare for the roots given in paragraph • (1.) Professor Benfey’s 
“ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, If. 

** On the hypothesis that the ftiller form is the more ancient, I may also cite the 
Vedic forms scham (as compared with the modern c/tam) and schnnd (as compared 
with the modem chand), as given in Professor Benfey’s “ Complete Grammar,” p. 73. 
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modem Sanskrit has still rudh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form r«A.“ In like manner it appears from the 
nouns dhanm, “a bow,” pra-dhana, “battle,” and ni-^dhana, “ death,” 
that the root han, “to kill,” must once have existed in the stronger 
form dhan — Gtieek. than. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modem and the Vedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit Au, 
“to sacrifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu, 
as we may infer from the Greek thud; and in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit guh, “to hide,” 'was probably gudh, as the 
Greek keuthd would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
netho, “to spin,” and leikhd, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been nadh and Ugh.**' Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 

See Pictet’s “ Origiues Indo-Europ4cimes,” p. 145. 

** So the root duh, “ to milk,” must have once been dugh, as is proved not only by 
its passive participle dugdha, but also by the Zend substantive dughdhar and the 
Greek thugater, “daughter,” a word which most philologists think originally 
signified “milker.” Professor Goldstucker is of opinion “that in all the Sanskrit 
dhatus the sound h is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or, though more rarely, from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gdh, vrih, sprih, for instance, were originally gadh, vridh, spridh ; vah, originally 
vadh (compare udhd and vadhu); trill, ‘injure,’ triph; suh, ‘delight,’ sukh; 
mah, ‘measure,’ mas; mih — nitsh; hul — sal or ival, etc. Dah, he thinks, was 
dadh, as is shown by the substantive antardadhana, lit., that which burns or causes 
heat (when) in the middle (of a liquor) ; and since, in his opinion, ah (whence ahan) 
is the more original form of dah, he believes that this view of dadh is supported by 
the Greek aXS (originally a.$, whence which points to a Sanskrit adh. That 

from dah, niddgha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of an original dadh ; 
for when dah settled down as a new dhdtu, its final h would naturally be treated as a 
guttural. Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan, from the later han we have 
ghnat, jagkana, jeghnly, ghdta, etc. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
the influeuce of a confused recollection of what once was a more original form. 
Thns hri represents au older dhri, bhri, and ghri, ‘ sprinkle, moisten ; ’ yet dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhri, but — through the influence of hn — to 
ghri.” 

In the same way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into h, as in the case of the participle hita (vi-kita, ni-hita, &c.) from the root dha, 
“ to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, has been continued and 
carried much further in Prakyit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into h, as where the root hath, “to say,” becomes kah. See Vararuchi, ii., 
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Greek forms are stronger than the Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit hirm, “winter,” ahi, “a serpent,” hya», “ yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms kheimon, ekhis or opkie, khthei, or 
ekhtMs. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modem, or even in the Vedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot he always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated. And the supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words “ are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. For, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis- 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument, — drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, — ^that those languages are derived from Sanskrit ; for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. 

27 ; and pp. 94, ff, above. See also Benfey's Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, 
where it is said: “A appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen from 
the weak aspirates gh, dh, bh. This derivation can be illustrated by mauy examples 
from the Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare the Vedic dughana from 
duh ; saudegha from dih ; aadha for saha ; grabh for grah.” 

I except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modem ; such as Kapwacros from karpasa, and others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as horS, Ttmdra, Uptd, driknna, amphd, »u»apha, apoklima, 
panaphara, jdmitra, meshurana, and rihpha, derived from the Greek Spa, Kivrpov, 
Kerri, Seriros, avaipii, <rvva^-ii, aroKKipa, iraycupopd, Siiperpos, /leo-oupovTjpa, and 

— Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. ii. 626, ff. ; Weber. Ind. Stud. ii. 254. 
von, n. 
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Third : — The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit ; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryas. 
On the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
same. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit ; but there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit ; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language,*® which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate — extinction 
— might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super- 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

“An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pursued 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
have undergone, they all bear the clear impiess of one common type, and are con- 
sequently descended from one real, living, primeval language, which was complete 
in itself, and which was employed by a whole nation as its common organ of com- 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other: it is a conclusion which forces itself 
irresistibly on our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact. When we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in aU the details of their structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre 
has never had any other than a purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an instinctive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men.’’ 
— A. Pictet, Origines Indo-Europeennes, p. 43. 
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they flourished at periods of much more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac- 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2 : — “While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms ; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world ; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo- 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country.” 

Sect. III. — That affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity 
in race ; modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stoch : 
central Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in the preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin ; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them- 
selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one and the 
same stock ; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred,*’ 

“The radical afflnity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,” as wo 
have seen, “to regard them as haring sprung from one single primitive language. . . 
Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further follows 
that all the Arian nations have issued from one single source, though they may hare 
become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements. Hence we 
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although at some period after their separation their forefathers may 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Eomans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record of this primeval period; but we are in- 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things snch 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
From the effects, we are entitled to reason back to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another ; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance but by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com- 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different * 
directions from one central country which was their common birth- 
place, or their common abode, and where they aU employed one com- 
mon form of speech. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

may with certainty infer the existence, at a pre-historic period, of an Arian people, 
free, oiigmaliy, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to have created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though miknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
science.” — Pictet, pp. 5, 6. 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body,^ as still residing 
in their juimitive abode. "When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities.*® 
If firesh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance ; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad- 
venturers would be speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries diflfering in climate and productions from their 

M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, but the contrary. Histoire 
des langues Semitiques, p. 487. 

“ “ But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would be Erected towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward the separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequency of communication and changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language, 
and to develops themselves, without, however, as yet, becoming detached from their 
primitive source ; and at the same time the original character of the race, becoming 
modified according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play their part in the great drama of humanity,” — Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with them also, 
new modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, and lan- 
guage. But at length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
other causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections ; which would separate from one another and es- 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, and 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respect 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, as 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of the 
Greeks and Eomans,“ who appear to have broken off at an early period 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, from the 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion and 
language from the eastern branches of the same stock, concur to prove 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era. 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Eomans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original A.rian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

“For the sake of simpMlying the view I give of the question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German and other branches of this great family, and of the 
periods at which they migrated westward. 
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each other of the countries in -which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north--westem India, 
and from the nearer affinity which -we perceive bet-ween the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Homans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian i-ace. 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against the 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west : — 

“ This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to be ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants — for that is the point in dis- 
pute — but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may be urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon- 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
same language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto- 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im- 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
■when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections'* have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
— an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition, — these different 
sections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. But it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will be said : 

‘ Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period ? Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever be able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
joumeyings the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations.” The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
flow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

Unless -we suppose that at the early period in question they were divided into 
separate castes, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

” See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 64—88 ; and p. 536, quoted further on. 
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they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You have no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies — viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference — were composed were in all re- 
spects homogeneous. You can tell nothing of the routes and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced ; you are quite unable to indi- 
cate the variog casug, the tot diserim'na rerum, through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north- 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not the genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may be further urged that these argu- 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another ; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac- 
terize these four languages.’ 
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“ I shall take up these several arguments in succession. 

“ Supposing that the affinities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either ( 1 ) by the remote descen- 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were severally spoken, or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history.*® 

“ The question to he answered is therefore this : Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers ; or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so- 
lution is all that can be offered. It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there be no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re- 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may be maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can be alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi- 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

” It 13 also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
which it was hrst found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared ; but this hypothesis appears to be so 
unUkely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by those who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of its 
history, it may have begun to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also.“ 
"We are therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em- 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the imknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
"But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
be inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Vedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac- 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im- 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun- 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people, I will adduce another 
ground — though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks — for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re- 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, was originally employed by different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe ; but on the contrary that all these languages were at first spoken by one com- 
pact nation. 
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“As regards the objection which I have supposed to he made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs of afiSnity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist dififerences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under- 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood, — as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultimately prevailed between those different forms of speech, — I repeat 
(see pp. 257, f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be ac- 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not be denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

“ But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can be no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Eomans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan- 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor- 
ship (see the abstract of the Eev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, “Language no 
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Test of Race,” in the Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections).®' 

“ Let us see what conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first led me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Vedic period are either directly descended from the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore- 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this h 3 rpothe 8 is, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually separated themselves from that community; and could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary books. 'Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India ? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at some 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermediate point than from one 
in the extreme east. 


“ See Appendix D, 
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“ Supposing it now to be considered as established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-European descent had at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here- 
after referred to, that those original immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country ; and that the ofispring of these intermarriages were bom with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
the true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Brah- 
manical or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
case they have inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, or shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following : — 

First: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vaisyas, are 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Eomans. 

Second : That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third : That diflferent branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth : That the ancestors'^ the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arians 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these propositions in the succession here indicated ; but 
shall rather take up the different topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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Sect. IV. — Whether there is any objection arising from physiological 
considerations, to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races. 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
afSnity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Eomans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this wiU be shown in a following section. 
Lor an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indians, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of the words Dyaus and Zeus, and of Yaruna and TJranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the Greeks has been identified with the Saranyu of the 
Vedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Manu, Eibhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Sarameya, the Phlegyes with the Bhrigus, 
etc. ; “ but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors ; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

^ See Kulin’s Herabkunft des Feuers and des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859 ; and 
Muller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1856, and in 
“ Chips,” Tol. ii. p. 181. 
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Before, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reason for denying that the Indians are descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe.” “ In their physical charac- 
teristics the Brahmanical and other high caste Indians belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly he of the same race as 
the fair-coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex- 
amination of the difierent nations to whom, on philological grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast tract over which the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included within the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord- 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. While the Indians may be denominated black, the 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif- 
ferent climatic influences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 

” [I reprint here, nearly as it originally stood, but now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which I gave to this question in the first edition of this work ; 
and shall add a reference to the difficulties raised on physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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daring the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family from 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of every year, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares ; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex- 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser- 
vations wiU suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of tlie 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion.” I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 


A full discussion of this subject may be found in Lassen’s Indiscbe Altertbnm- 
skunde, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is as follows: 
“ The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type : their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blackness as not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas- 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate : the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite as black as negroes ; and the northern and western Asiatics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be.” It will be seen that Lassen here refers to the intermarriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour]. See also A. W. von Schlegel, Essais, pp. 466, if., and Muller’s “Last 
Results of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil, of Univ. Hist., 
voL iii., p. 120, reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. i., pp. 63, f. Compare his “Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as above, pp. 349, ff. 
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■while they still contintied to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition taUies with some expressions in the Vedic hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a very early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Eigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the Arian immigrants: Hatvi Dasyun pra uryam varmm 
dvat : ‘ He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arian colour : ’ 
and in Eigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Dasyu tribes : Yo dusam varnani adharam griha hah | ‘ He who swept 

away the base Dasa colour.’ Though the word varna, ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de- 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em- 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have had at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on “Language as a Test of the Eaces of Man,”“ Mr. Cra-wfurd 
writes as follows : “In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be- 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modem languages 
of Europe. From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and "Western people, between whose lan- 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

” In the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1865), 
vol. iii., p. 2. 
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having existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “ Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same vol., pp. 346, If., the same writer 
combats the opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, fiP., in which this view is maintained j and then 
remarks: “The entire theory developed in the passages now quoted 
is founded on philology, and sets aside aU the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And farther on Mr. Crawfurd urges; “All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Eortnightly 
Eeview, No. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis- 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology ; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
late August Schleicher,®" who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also the natural classification of mankind, Prof. Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “ Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Eudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
ITeber die Bedentung der Sprache fiir die Natnrgeschichte der Menseben, 1858. 
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tlie contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 262 
he writes; “Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
from which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” In a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writer — referring to the opinion that “ the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufidcient to account for all the diversities of mankind ” — 
observes that he “can find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, amd 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “But I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can be transmitted; — while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English families in Barbadoes, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture" printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

6* “ On the Forefathers of the English People.” 
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17th March, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression to similar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com- 
plexion. He writes: “There is no reason to think that climatal 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis- 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. Not only do the dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany ; but, to the north of aU the 
feir inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com- 
plexions.” 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians ; but in the lecture published in “ Nature ” we find the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into the pre-existing popu- 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: “Hence, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.e. the British} 
islands 1,900 years ago was simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can be traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal- 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages — belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit. 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Un- 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidian. They were fenced in on the north by the barrier 
of the Himalayas ; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.” 

I add some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger and orientalist in the North American Eeview, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. After asserting, in opposition to M. Oppert, “that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de- 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, “ Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modem tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under- 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the case of a great stock like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations ; one frag- 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad- 
vancing race ; and as the result of such gradual jiilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities of 
the case ; how far we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state- 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera- 
tions appears to be that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Eomans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a later period, they and their descendants have not 
remained free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Sect. V. — Reasons for supposing the Indians and Persians in particular 
to have a common origin. 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa- 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians,® and 
the Sanskrit. From the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced : but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis- 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. But the Zend words which have been brought for- 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem- 
blance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva- 
lents in -form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis- 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following : — 


I. NODNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

yehhyas 

yaeibyo 

to whom. 

yadi“ 

yedhi, yezi 

if. 

mithuna 

mithwan 

a pair. 

giribhyas 

gairibyo 

to hills. 

ukta 

aokhta 

spoken. 

stri 

dtri 

woman. 

antar 

antarj 

within. 

dataram 

datarem 

giver (acc.) 

gaus 

gaus 

cow. 


Sanslerit. 
kas, ka, kim 
kva 

gharma 

Tritrahan, 

vritraghna 

mantra 

pada 


Zend. 

ko, ka, kat®^ 
kra 

garema®* 

ygrftlirajan, 

ySrSthraghnya 

mathra 

padba 


English. 
/who (mas. 
(fern, neut.) 
where ? 
warm. 

{slayer of 
enemies, 
victorious. 

I hymn, sacred 
I text, 
foot. 


For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage zur verg. Sprachf., ii. 6, ff., and App., note D.* 

•> In Greek, ei ; in Latin, «. m In Latin, quis, qua, quod. 

“ In Greek, thermo. 
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Sanskrit, Zend. 
padanam padhananm 

ap ap 

gubhadra bof^dhri 

tnrya tui^a 

tritaya tbrishva 

cbatushtbaya cbathrusha 

athaTTa^m athraTanSm 

asmai abmu 

srar bvar£ 

sva hva 

jihra hizya 

sabasra hazabra 

mbhantam mazSoStem 


English. 
feet (gfen. pi.), 
water. 

( very good, of 
good lineage, 
fourth. 

three, a third, 
four, a fourth, 
priek (ace.), 
to him. 
heaven, sun. 
own. 
tongue, 
thousand, 
t great (acc. 

\ masc.). 


luaMuuiicui 

( masc.). 

yuzhem you. 

Tairi water, sea. 

tanu body. 

^ayan^m sleeping (acc.). 


Sanskrit. 

pes'as 

ahan 

s'arad 

asta, kshaya 

angnshtha 

vana 

las'yapa 

tamas 

bhumi 

mesba 

varaha’ 

nkshan 

kshira 

isbu 

dbanvan 


arya 

airya 

respectable. 

soma 

homa 

moon-plant. 

anya 

anp 

other. 

visva 

yispa 

aU, 

sarva 

haurva 

all. 

upama 

upama 

highest. 

ugra 

nghra 

vehement. 

taruna 

taurnna 

tender. 

savya 

hayya 

left (side). 

rajishtha 

razista 

most straight. 

dura 

dura 

far. 

nedishta 

nazdista 

near. 

^rlla 

^rTra 

beautiful. 

prathama 

frat^ma 

first. 

agra 

aghra 

first. 

pflrva 

paurva 

former. 

s'yaya 

s'yaya 

black. 

kyi^a 

keres'a 

lean. 

sakrit 

hakeret 

once. 

avis 

ayish 

manifest. 

yama 

yema 

twin. 

andha 

andao 

blind. 

antima 

antima 

furthest, last. 

esba 

aesha 

this. 

atra 

athra 

here. 

adhara 

adhara 

lower. 

arvan 

anryant 

horse. 

spas’ 

spas' 

spy, guardian. 

d^hti 

darsti 

view. 

stuti 

ftuiti 

praise. 

stotar 

s’taotar 

praiser. 

sthuua 

s’tuna 

pillar. 

ratha 

ratha 

chariot. 

gatha 

gatha 

verse, poem. 

pitu 

pitu 

food. 

rai 

rai 

wealth, glitter. 

hiranya 

zaranya 

gold. 


bhakta 

sakhi 

ojas 

kshattra 


prasna 

par^hid 


parna 

parnin 

cbannan 

at'ru 

am^a 

vakshatha 


adhvan 

artha 

anartha 


Zend, 
paes'ahh 
azan 
^ar^dha 
asta, khshaya 
augnsta 
vana 
ka^yapa 
temann 
bumi 
maSsha 
varaza 
ukhshan 
khshira 
ishu 

thanyana 

baga 

bakhta 

bakhi 

aojanh 

kbshatbra \ 


frashna 

pSshna 

aa^ta 

mnsti 

grivS 

pams'nu 

pfr?^u 

mas'ya 

par^na 

pSr^nin 

char^man 

a^m 

as'a 

yakhshatha 


adhwan 

arStba 

anar^tba 


yyartha yyarStha 

amrita ameretat 

dhanya dana 

yi^ yis’ 

tayu tayu 

gm-bha gar^wa 

putra putbra 

anta anta 

kshudha shudha 

giri, gairi, 

paryata pauryata 

yisba yis, yisha 

kany3 kanyk 


English. 

form, 

day. 

autumn, year, 
house. 

thumb, finger. 

forest, tree. 

tortoise. 

darkness, 

earth. 

sheep. 

boar. 

bull. 

milk. 

arrow. 

bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted, fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

royalty, king- 
dom, 
power. 


( cultivation, 
question, 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing. 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part. 

mcrease. 

{ consumption, 
sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
useless, wrong. 

{ vain, desecra- 
tion. 

immortality. 

grain. 

people, tribe. 

thief. 

foetus. 

son. 

end. 

hunger. 

) mountain. 


ZEao) Noras, adjectives, and verbs. 
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Sanshrit. 

Sh 

rud 

ruh®® 

rndh 

idh 

such 

dharsh 

much 


ga 

chi 

chi+Ti 

drn 

Tam 

gar (girati) 
gar (grinati) 
gar (Jagarti) 
giksh 
nl 


pas 

drish 

dhan 

ish 

kam 

su 

smar 

stha+ut 

kart 

da 


kar&h, kash 
baz, bakhsh 


English. 
to shine, 
to love, 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to glow, 
to dare, 
to loose. 

{ to bewilder, 
be bewildered, 
to love, 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to gather, 
to distinguish, 
to run. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
to praise, 
to awake, 
to learn, 
to lead, 
to cover, 
to go. 
to bend, 
to dig. 

to injure, lie. 
to bind, 
to hate, offend, 
to sound, 
to wish, 
to desire, 
to bring forth, 
to remember, 
to rise, 
to cut. 

to cut, divide, 
to grow old. 
to conquer. 

( to fear, 
frighten, 
to draw. 

{ to divide, 
bestow, 
to protect, 
protector, 
to deliver, 
deliverer. 


Sanskrit, 

is 

bandh 

badhnami 

dadhrs'a 

vahami 

vahati 

vahanti 

vahantah 

bharati 

bharanti 

pracharati 

vicharanti 
i bhavati 

bhavanti 

bhavishyan- 

tam 

dadati 

dadami 

dSdmhsi 

tapayati 

atapayati 


Zend. 

ig 

band 

bandami 

dadaresa 

vazami 

vazaiti 

vazgnti 


fracharaiti 

vicharefiti 

bavaiti 

ibavanti, 

(bavainti 


English. 
to be powerful, 
to bind, 

I bind. 

I saw. 

I carry, 
he carries, 
they carry.®* 

( carrying (nom. 
pi.). 

he carries, 
they carry. 

(he goes for- 
\ ward, 
thev roam, 
he Is. 


dadati dadhaiti 

dadami dadhami 

dSdmSsi d&dSmahi 

tapayati tapayeiti 

atapayati itapaygiti 

prades'ayeyam fradaeialm 

jagmnshim j'aghmushim 


about to be. 

he gives. 

I give, 
we give, 
he warms. 

(he kindles or 
( lights, 
may I enjoin. 

i (acc. fern. perf. 
part, of gam, 
“ to go ”) 
he praises. 

I praise. 


(avi) s'tuidhi praise thou. 


yajamahe 

yajante 

prinami 

priuimasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidvan 


gtaot 

jainti 

jantu 

ySz 

yazaite 

yazamaide 

yazcnte 

afrlnami 

firlnamahi 

vaeda 


he praised, 
he kills, 
let him kill, 
to sacrifice, 
he sacrifices, 
we sacrifice, 
they sacrifice. 
I love, vow. 
we love. 

I know. 


vaeda, vaedha he knows. 


jto bum. 


vois'ta 

vidyat 

( vidvao, 
vidhvao 
viudenti 
avami 
khshayehi 
vasti 


thou knowest. 
he may know. 


J knowing, wise. 

they find. 

I protect, 
thou mlest. 
he desires. 


®® Probably softened from an original form radh, 

®i Probably from an original form mugh. 

®® In Justi’s Dictionary s.v. vaz, I find a form vazadhydi, which would answer 
exactly to a vedic Sanskrit form vahadhyai, supposing the verb vah to form the 
infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the case. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

Santkrit, 

Zend. 

English. 

asmi 

ahmi 

I am. 

santah 

bento 

being (nom. 

asi 

ahi 

thou art. 

1 1qinomi(vedic)kerenaomi 

I do. [pL) 

asti 

' a^ti 

he is. 

krinoshi 

kerenuishi 

thou dost. 

santi 

henti 

they are. 

kiinoti 

kerenaoiti 

he does. 

astu*® 

artu 

let him be. 

krinvanti 

kerenvainti 

they do. 

santu 

hentu 

let them be. 

kjnnavaui 

kerenavani 

may I do. 

santam 

hen tern 

(being (acc. 

1 sing.). 

krinuhi 

akrinot 

kerenuidhi 

kerenaot 

do thou, 
he did. 


With the preceding lists should be compared the comparatiTe tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as well as of Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, £f.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu- 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 
modem Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it has undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium,’® through which the modem Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con- 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re- 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may not be 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks of 
Professor Muller in his “Last Eesults of the Persian Eesearches,” 
pp. Ill, 112;— 

“ It is clear from his (M. E. Bumouf’s works) and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram- 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 
Greek esto. 

’® I learn from Prof. Kem of Leyden's recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theorieen over de Standenverdeeling, Amsterdam, 1871), that he 
has “already on another occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descend 
toectly from the old-Persian of the Achremenidse, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intennediatc between the "West and East Iranian languages.’’ No farther reference 
18 given to the place where this essay is to be found. 
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by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit. . . . 
Where Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend. The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however {sahasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 

where it becomes hazanra These facts are full of historical 

meaning ; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have under- 
taken to prove is, that both of the nations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas. 

The Vedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books. They are, therefore, not only the most authentic source of in- 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other S'astras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra- 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
From the Yedic hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis- 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Vedas as the foUowiug: Kigveda i. 51, 8, 
“Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus ; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” 
E. V. i. 103, 3, “ Indra, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.”''* 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Persians. For, first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 
The original passages, with many other sunilar ones, will be cited further on. 
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with the Persians)” bore the name of Arians. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient 6reek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
tiiie wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 
sect. 62, we have the following statement : — 'EkoSAovto Se vdXai vpo^ 
irdvrav '‘Apioc airiK0(iip7j<; Se 7 % KoX’^iBos ef ’ABrp/eetv 

e? Toil? 'Aplmn rourov^, pLere^aXov Kal ovroi to ovvopuv aiiroi Sk 
TrepX a-cfiemv &Se X^ova-i MrjSat. “ They (the Medes) were formerly 
called Arians by aU. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves.” A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 
“Apioi Se To^oicri p,€v i<TKeva<rp,evoi rfcrav M-phiKoiai, rh Be aXXa Kara 
irep Bd/crpiof 'Apimv Be Surdp.vi)';. “ The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to have 
dwelt m the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
mians, and Sogdians : UdpOoi Be Kal Xopdcrpioi Kal SoyBoi, re Kal 
"Apeioi TpiaKocria TdXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men- 
tioned by’ Arrian (iii. 8, 4) as forming part of the army of Darius: 
SaTi^ap^din)<i Be 6 'Apeiasv crarpdTrr]^ ’Apeiovv rp^e. The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius ; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 

” On the mutual relations of the Medes and Persians the following remarks are 
made hy Mr. Eawlinson, in his Herodotus, toI. i. p. 401 ; “ That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Persians, another Arian tribe, seems now to be generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appdlation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other prooft, however, 
are not wanting. The Medes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers ; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared hiw.»clf to be ‘a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ Thus it appears that 
the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identicaL” 
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passages of the same writer and other ancient authors ('viz. Xenophon, 
Polyhius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtins), such names as Ariabignes, Aria^ 
ramnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, Arimazes and Ariarathes ( = Aryaratha), are 
assigned to Persians. The word Mpwp, which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist .Sschylns, Choephoroi, verse 423 («co^a Ko/xfibv 
"Apiov, etc., "I have chaunted a Persian djrge”), is interpreted hy 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to Uepaiicov, “ Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in ttie Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the Modes or Persians ; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form. Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Arya. 

“Ethnography, supported hy her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modem world, are all 
derived from this stock ; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Bomans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. AU these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude aU. dispute ; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to aU. history. Paint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com- 
mon to them aU ; and the amount of their knowledge is not to he 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con- 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character. ” 

“ But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Germanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this family. This closer relationship is to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greeks and Homans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and in their ideas, which cannot be explained by their 
original relationship. But in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera- 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we are ac- 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Tasna, and the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Vedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialects of one and the same language. Other grounds, par- 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying ‘honourable,’ in ordinary speech, 
and derived from arya, which means ‘ lord ’ in the Vedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian people. (E.V. i. 51, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
same is the case among the Persians. According to the Persian laws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to airya, a name which the Per- 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modern 

See Kuhn’s Dissertation in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 321, ff. 'The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 258, 266, ff.), has for its object to discover, by a 
comparison of the primitive words common to all the Arian nations, what was their 
original and common country, and what the condition of the parent nation as 
regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religions culture before the separation 
of the several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of the country, appeared in 1859; and the second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, and the intellectual, moral, and religions 
life of the Aryas, was published in 1863. 
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Iran has arisen; a name, too, ■with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it as demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Fargard of the Vendidad, verse 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Vedas 
have explained this name. In the Vedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians.’* From the Panjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east ; first, as far as the 
Sarasvatl ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct- 
ness to a primeval country in the north.” 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff. : — “We have 
already said that the different branches of the Arian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. The most widely 
diffused term is the general designation of God as ‘ the shining,’ 
formed from the ancient root, ‘ div’ or ‘dyu’ ‘ to shine.’ From this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva,’ the Latin ‘deus,’ the Lithuanian ‘dievas,’ the 
German ‘zio’and ‘tyr,’ the Greek.Z6i5s, and also Jupiter from ‘Diespiter.’ 
The old Persian ‘ daeva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be found between 
Spiegel, Avesta, vol. i. p. 66, note 3. 
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particular brancliea of the Isdo-Oennaiuc as between the 

Greeks and Bomans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Ayesta, and must originally have been com- 
pletely identical, thongh in the course of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less efi&ced. One 
personage whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Tama of the Indians [the son of Yivasvat], the Tima of the Persians 
[who is the son of Vivanhvant]. In the Vedas and Upanishads we 
already meet with Tama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture." In Iran, Tima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con- 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Tama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed : the 
Persian limits the number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Tima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs in the Vedas, is Thraetaono, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Fredun, or Feridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Veda is connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
Vedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven tails, and liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 
Thraetaono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Keresaspa, the man of heroic temper, 
and the same as the Krisasva of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was known to the Indian 


" See E.V. ii. 113, 7-11, quoted by Both in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, ff. The original passage will be given in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Puranas as a war- 
like rishi. (Ramay. i. 23, 12, Schleg. ; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

“ To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kava IJs, 
or the Kavya IJsanas of the Vedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kava Us are so few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi- 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. II. 
68, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
We shall here only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of Spiegel’s Avesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or haoma, which is 
* identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god.” Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities in 
common, viz., Mitra. 

“In the Veda, (says Dr. P. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Varuna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portion of his functions 
to Indra. In the Veda Mitra is the light, while Varuna is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Varuna in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Vayu in the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedic Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to be imderstood of the sun, appears, in E.V. i. 36, 4, 

« See 'Windischmann, Ueber den Somacultus der Arier ; and App. note F. 
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and elsewhere, along witli Mitra and Vamna. His name signifie 
companion or friend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” ■” 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
i. 8 : Secondly, “ The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by 
investing them with a girdle or thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or conception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Vaisya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahman 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya tiU his 
twenty-second, or for a Vaisya tiU his twenty-fourth.’® After the 
investiture, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Vedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Mann, ii. 69; Tajnavalkya, i. 15.) 
Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil ; and 
if he does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Kosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 

” Professor Spiegel, in his note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god, — “ It is to he lamented that the god who is here designated hy the 
name of Airyama occurs hut seldom, and is hut briefly noticed in the Avesta ; for he 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryaman but subsequently, on maturer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Vergl. Sprachf. i. 131, ff., he 
says : “ I have in my note on Vend. Xiii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho- 
netic affinity caimot he doubted. It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore be the same. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic period. The question 
thus arises whether — supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
— we are to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
The word occurs in several places in the second part of the Ya^na, where, however, 
the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper name.” Spiegel then 
goes on to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Vendidad Airyama is not 
to be understood of a god, but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more eflicacious in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

’s A^valayana Grihya-Sutra, i. 20 : .A^htame varshe hrahmanam upanctyed 
garbhashtame va j ekadase kshatriyam dvddah vaisyam | d shodasad brahmanasya 
dnatltah kdlah d dvavifHsdt kshutfiyttsya a chcttuyvimsdd Vdisyasya — atah UTddhvatii 
patita-sdvitrikdh bhavanti ] 
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year; among the Parsees who live in Erman, the ceremony is post- 
poned till the tenth year. From the seventh to the tenth year, half 
the blame of the offences which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his tenth year the boy, according to the view of the 
Eavaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees ; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he is 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

“All these traces of a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes.’® Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,®" 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus ; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to heU; and that S'arva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of Siva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion.®* The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 


In his second volume, however. Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
following reservation : — “ In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena- 
tion ; but too much importance is not to be ascribed to this view, and no adven- 
turous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the assumption (jf a 
religious alienation, it is quite conceivable bow gods, who were held in honour by 

the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions by the other 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation between the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp. civ. cx. On 
the same subject Dr. J usti writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Language, p. v : — “ The nature-religion derived from the primeval days of the Arian 
race vanished before the new doctrine (of Zaratushtra), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

80 “Derived from amt =prajna, ‘wisdom,’ in the Nighantus. The word asura 
has also a good sense in Vedic Sanskrit; it means sart'eshani prSnadah. Comp. 
Sayana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda ” in the Journal R.A.S. for 1866, p. 376, AT., and Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
s.v. Asura. 

81 See, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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that religious differences may have heen one of the grounds of separa- 
tion. Still, even after their separation, the Indians and Persians did 
not remain -without some kno-wledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible ; and the Vendidad 
(i, 74) still sho-ws an acquaintance -with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
■which was a designation of the Vedic India.” 

On the same subject Professor MiiUer remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual 
truces of a schism which separated a community that had once heen 
united.” (Last Eesults of Persian Eesearches, p. 112; “Chips,” 
i. 83.) 

Prom the three-fold argument above stated, — dra-wn (Ist) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations, — I conceive that a powerful con- 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of aU the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo- 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Eomans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 

authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend hooks are not 
sufficient to afford a basis for any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
and his relation to the Vedic Indra. See also the note in the same page. 
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Sect. 'VT. — Waf India the primitive country of the Aryan and Indo- 
European racetf 

As "we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (1) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin ; (2) that the races also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great family ; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ- 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country : — ^we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Gennanic races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains” the first of these two theories, viz., that . 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufScient data, and as resting 
on no weU-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
S'akas, Hunas, etc., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in- 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
hiUs and forests of Hindustan. 

Eeviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. pp. 172-200. 
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Ariana of India ; — sucli descent being proved by the fact that the oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakrit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo-Arians. Nor (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north- 
west, because we have no proof from history or philology that there 
existed any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela- 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians could not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi- 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) “ no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi- 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south- 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by the two seas defined by Mann 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India.” 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Eomans invaded Italy from some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii. 17, fif. (which will be hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civilization was in Brahmavartta ; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress, 
gradually moved forward to the central region called Madhyadesa, and 
eventually to Aryavartta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north ; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hiU tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Vindhya) 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that aU the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz., that either 
(1) the nations whose speech is derived from Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of the defeated parties, and their settlement 
in difierent unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward ; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its favour. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “ it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Vedas had been composed, and 
a national system of religion established ; when the Brahmanical hier- 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled ; when tribes had separated under particular princes, and 
founded difierent governments in various parts of the country ; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in- 
creased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their efiects — 
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that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
, terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc.], which he had “ pointed out, took place.” 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(see above, p. 259) ; and it is therefore only fair that aU that can 
be urged in its behalf should he fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state- 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, £f., 1st 
edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous. 

“On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-bom classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. Tet it appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins ’ (chap. viii. 22). 
The three twice-bom classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Himawat and the Vindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con- 
clude from all this that the twice-bom men were a conquering people j 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines ; and that the in- 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostan was divided, as stiU retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Vindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their religion. 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fello-w-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

“ The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“ The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own.“ Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufScient to create as great a dis- 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra ; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction. 

“ It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“ The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
"West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used ; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy ; for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

85 [See the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Manu x. 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history of their 
origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant., 1st ed., i. 407, and 2nd ed., pp. 485, f. — J. M.] 
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“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what- 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for den3ring that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 


Sect. VII. — Central Asia the cradle of the Arians : opinions of Schlegel, 
Lassen, Benfey, Mailer, Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet. 

These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, MiiUer, Weber, Both, 
Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors ; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,”®^ systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

See Appendix, note G. 

Be V Origins des Hindoas, published originally in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834 ; and reprinted in his 
Eemis Littiraires et Mistoriques, Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows: — 

“ In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points : but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation : or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure ; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points : shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance ; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the results 
of his researches : — 

“If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock ; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded ; — the question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation ? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immense ; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race : but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants ? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex- 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. . . . It is probable that, since the commencement 

of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in farmer 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and to popu- 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east ; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceive 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the -®gean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, lUyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.” 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says : — 

“ It is, as we have seen, a result of modem investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. "We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion either — 1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
had their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
“ Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 512, AT. ; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of the entire series. Their common cradle must be 
songht, if not in the very centre, at all events in snch a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus- 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others ; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had aU 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India.” The most widely diffused word for any species of com 
{yava) denotes not rice, but barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im- 
portance. The diffusion of the Arians towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Yiudhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Arians themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside ; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Vindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Arians. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

[This circumstance, however, might he accounted for, as Weber remarks 
(Modem Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals being unknown in western countries. See further on. — J.M.] 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their having once occnpied a more extensive territory. These 
non-Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Arians, on the other 
hand, were a more perfectly organized, enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has at a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
animals. Finally, the same thing is shown hy the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of aU hy the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives; for the name of ‘dvija,’ ‘twice- 
hom,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de- 
signation of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified ‘ colour.’ The 
castes therefore were distinguished hy their complexion. But, as is 
well known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the S'udras and 
Chandalas ; and the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines ; and this accords with the as- 
sumption that they came from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, hut came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max MuUer. 

“At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
‘Seven Eivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the 
Sarasvati), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi- 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.” . . • 
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“While most of the members of the Arian family followed this glorious 
path.” [i.e. to the north-west], “ the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or droye before them, as it seems without much effort, the 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile vaUeys.” (Last 
Eesults of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of IJn. Hist., 
vol. i.,pp. 129andl31; Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 12, 13, 15; Chips, i. 63, 65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks : “ It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The Arians were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine the 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration — holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on- 
ward course — the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India — ^but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds : “ We thus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that the several parts were connected by affinity. But we 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta- 
blish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development ; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants .of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
community as a servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the 
mountains.” — Indien,®* p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
“From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, who called themselves Aryas and Vises, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (i.e. the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia ; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com- 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit- 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to Avesta, 
vol. ii., pp. cvi. fif.) wiU serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: “Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to be assumed, where the Arians lived in pre-historieal 
times as one people, and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, 
even after the separation of the other branches ; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanic races. From that country the individual branches of that 
stock migrated westwards, and last of aU the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, whic^ 
In Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia (German). ‘ 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a Tery simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. the Vedic Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Germanic 
nations. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would staud 
in the same relation to the Vedic literature that the Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen “ had, however, previously de- 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races ; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Vedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. Por it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Vedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Vedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

89 Ini Ant. i. 1st ed., p. 512 ; 2nd ed., p. 613. See above, p. 308, ff. 
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in fact the view of a scholar who is very familiar with Uiis branch of 
study, Professor Max Muller.“ 

»> “ Last Eesults of the Persian Eesearches,” p. 113, reprinted in “Chips,” i. 86. 
“ If regarded from a Yaidik point of view, . . . the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. 
It can now he proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to hear ns out in making the same assertion of the nations of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started 
from India during the Vaidik period can he proved as distinctly as that the inhabit- 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First Far- 
gard of the Yendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, hut forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets— a remembrance of times previous to their first co mm on descent 
into the country of the Seven Bivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the Seven Rivers.” [In the reprint in “ Chips,” the 
following note is added : “ The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M. Michel Brfial, Journal Asiatiqne, 1862.”] The same 
opinion is repeated by Professor Muller in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i, 235 (1st edit.) : “ The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India. They 
had been together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been preserved 
to us in the Veda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Arachosia and Persia. . . . They gave to the new cities, and to the rivers 
along which they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h points to a 
Sanskrit », Haroyu would be in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of India, 
a river mentioned in the Veda, .... has the name of Sarayu, the modem 
Sardju.” On this point Mr. Bawlinson coincides with Professor Miiller. In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403, he thus writes : 
“ The great migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, simul- 
taneous probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modem Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
range, is an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening centuries.** 
From a later part of the same volume, however. Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
that Mr. Bawlinson does not regard the country east of the Indus as the earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
opinion, one which followed their original migration from the west to the east : 
“ The Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European race became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. We have indeed nothing but 
the evidence of comparative philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
Thracian, Sarmatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos- 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
md compels us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a single locality. I.n 
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“ I oaimot agree with this view, as 1 am qnite unable to discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can be -estab- 
Imhed.” The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Bactaian, nvnch less that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; <m the coida'ary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their leligioa came first &om Media. . _ . But if there be no 
historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely cannot be the similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! We esteem the Sanskrit so 
hig^y, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanic 
race, but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Mow 
it cannot surprise us that another language of the same family, as the 
micient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Vedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded as the most probable 
cenlxe from which they spread; and the Arian race may be supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caucasus, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe. The early history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a period certainly anterior to the fifteenth century before our era they were 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened for room, 
began to send out colonies eastward and westward. On the one side their move- 
ments may be traced in the hymns of the Rigveda, where they are seen advancing 
step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialecte.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the western or Medo-Persic Arians. 
Leaving their Vedic brethren to possess themselves of the broad plains of Hindoostan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modem Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo-Persic 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Koosh, and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus.” »> See, however, App. Note H. 


• “ See Muller’s Essay on the Bengali Language in the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1848, p. 329, and Bunsen’s Philosophy of Hniv. Hist,, vol. i. pp. SlO-Sei.’” 
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languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient Bactrian 
language has passed through the Yedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. Reference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
even between the manners and customs exhibited in the Veda and the 
Avesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
Similar common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there- 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in- 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa- 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 
be certainly determined. . . . Among the grounds of it I have 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation between 
the two nations, but too great importance should not be assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con- 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might be 
degraded to hell by the other.’* . . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus be referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. None of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p. 293, ff.) are of such a character 
as to make it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scene of their origination. An origin 
** See Appendix, note I. 
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in that locality might, with most prohahility, he ascribed to the legend 
of Vritrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Vritra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian verethraya, ‘victorious:’ (the deity, Verethragna, 
I regard as being ^certainly of far later origin). From the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

The fdlowing is the opinion of Professor "Weber on the same general 
question. In his tract, entitled “Modem Investigations on Ancient 
India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus : — 

“ In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom : the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to teU against this, 
but can he explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to be forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals ; it seems, however, 
on the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race.” 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pictet, “Les Origines 
Indo-Europeennes,” in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, as well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited.” 

^ M. Pictet’s second volume, whicli appeared in 1863, treats (as already stated. 
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I shall not attempt to follow the coarse of M. Pictet’s mnltifarioas 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; but shall content myself with extracting his account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

“By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo- 
graphy, philology, and ethnc^raphy, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions: — The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bachna may 
be regarded as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of men who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction ; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.” . . 

“"We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra- 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by the several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed; and (3) from the 
more special aflBnities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages ; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to be inferred, both from the topographical cha- 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

p. 294, note,) of the state of material civilization, the social condition, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religions life of this primitiTe people, before it was broken up 
into diiferent nations. 
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in chapter iii. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of the 
difierent branches of the race before their dispersion.” 

[I introduce here, fi:om p. 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins : — 

“ Assuming Bactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 
corner, bordering on Sogdiaua, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 
which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-knsh, which they 
had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Baetrus, we should place the Pelasgo- 
Ajians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.”] 

“ Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 

till I come to the sequel of my work In regard to the period 

when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter period.” — (Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 636, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there : “ As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accomplish down to the period of the definitive establishment of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied.” 

I shall now attempt briefiy to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous, but im- 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well as the mytho- 
logies, both of the Persians, and also of the Greeks and Latins, are derived 
from India. 'We have already seen (p. 259, ff.) how untenable the 
notion is that the Greek and Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit ; and the points of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
nearly so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated firom India within any period short of 
1500 years b.c., without distinct traces of this migration being dis- 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations ; for, as 
we have already seen (p. 307), the traces of such movements may soon 
disappear from the traditions of an illiterate people. But if the languages 
aud religions of Greece and Italy be not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earlier period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, at all events, have 
been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond the north-west quarter of India.®^ Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Vindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated. While such 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage, in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what suflicient motive could have existed to impel any 
branch of the small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesis, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountains and the 

** This wiU be made evident by the details which I shall shortly adduce relative 
to their difTusion in Hindustan. 
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barren and less genial regions ■which lay to the north-west and west of 
the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
firom the Indian (which may be asserted with more show of probability 
than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place the authority 
and the arguments, just quoted, of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
those of Mr. Curzon. 

I have so far examined Mr. Curzon’s theory generally, and 'without 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the movement of the 
Arians to the westward to have taken place. But when we advert to 
the late era at which he supposes it to have occurred, as stated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory acquires a stiU higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the already 
Brahmanized Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Dekhan and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarcely conceivable that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should have remained, either in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, and that no specifically Brahmanical 
influences should have been discoverable in the religious or political 
systems of Persia, Greece, Eome, or Germany ; for the period at which 
such a supposed extension of the Brahmanical Indians took place could 
not have been an “ ante-HeUenic ” era (p. 187) ; nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre- 
sumed “age of darkness” (p. 186). The “ ante-HeUenic” period 
terminated nearly 1000 years b.c., and the Brahmanical institutions 
could not have been fully developed very long before that time. 

Mr. Elphinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of either 
theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch- 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification of his doubt, he 
refers to the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated from a 
common centre. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the dif- 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The mutual afdnities of the Arian tongues imply, as we have seen. 
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the anteri<» existence of one parent language, from 'which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusicm that the 
several nations who spoke those separate did.ects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors, who employed the parent-language in ques- 
tion, and formed one Aiian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, we are thrown back upon speculation ; and we are therefore led 
to inquire what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their several abodes by the most easy and 
natural routes. The point of departure which beat satisfies this con- 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India. We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria. 


Sect. VIII. — On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country. 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditions of the Indians or the Persians, from which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
BO far as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedic hymus themselves do not carry us back to the first ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for- 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by Schlegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307 ; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian histOTy, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and eyen the aUnsions of the Vedas have been amplified and 
distorted by more recent mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Eigveda," an expression occurs from which we might 
infer that the Indians stiU retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Eeference is made to winter 
in the following texts: — E.V. i. 64, 14: Tokam pushyema tanayam 
§atam himah \ “May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters! ” — v. 54, 15 : Jdam su me Maruto haryata vaeho yasya tarema 
taraea iatam himah \ “ Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with this hymn of mine, 
by the force of which may we pass through a hundred winters ! ” — 
vi. 4, 8 ; Madema iatahimah mvira^ | “ May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring ! ” The same words are re- 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15. In vi. 48, 8, it 
is said to Agni ; Pdhi amhatah eameddharam iatam himah stotribhyo ye 
eha dadati | “ Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ii. 1, 11, we find the words: Tvam lid iata- 
hinid'ti dakshaee \ “ Thou (Agni) art Ila, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, KdkehivaU 
iatahim&ya, “To Eakshlvat, who has lived a hundred winters.” The 
phrase, Paiyema iaradah iatam jivema iaradah satam, “ May we see — 
may we live — a hundred autumns,” also occurs in E.V. vii. 66, 16. 
See also E.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the 
Aryas.* 

"Wilson, Iniiod. to Bigreda, vol. i. p. ilii. 

I omit here the quotation from the S’atapatha Brahmana, i. 8 , 1 , 1 , f. con- 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Delnge extant in the Indian records, as 
well as the versiou of the same story given in the Mahahharata, Vanaparva, w. 
12746 , ff., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Arian Indians Irom Mann, which were given in the first edition of this volume, 
pp. 324 - 331 , because all these texts, and many others besides, have now been quoted 
in the second edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-238 ; and because, 
further, it is doubtful whether the correct reading in the passage of the S'atapatha 
Brahmana i. 8 , 1 , 6, is atidudrdva “ he passed over,” or adhiiudrdva, which would 
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Second. In the allusions made to the Uttara (or northern) Kums in 
the Indian bgoks, there may be some reminiscence of an early con- 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya. The follow- 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmana, viii. 14 (quoted by Weber, 
Indische Stndien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware : — Tasmad etasydm udlchyam dUi ye he eha parem 
Himavantam janapadah “ Uttarahuravak Uttaramadrah," iti vairajyaya 
te 'Ihishichyante [ “viral" ity etan abhishiktdn dchahehate | “Wherefore 
in this northern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
[called] the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule {vairdjya). Those who are consecrated are called viral." 

The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii. 23, will, however, show that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the Uttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology : Etam ha vai Aindram 
mahdhhi»hekam Vdsishfhah Sdtyahavyo 'tyardtaye Jdnaniapaye provdcha\ 
taemad u Atyardtir Jdnantapir ardjd san vidyaya tamantam sarvatah 
prithivlih jayan parlyaya \ sa ha uvdcha Fasishfhah Sdtyahavyah “eyai- 
thir vai samantarh earvatah prithivlm \ mahan md gamaya " iti | Sa ha 
mdcha Atyardtir Jdnantapir “yadd hrdhmana Uttarahurun jayeyam 
atha tvam u ha eva prithivyai rdjd eydh sendpatir eva te ’ham sydm ” 
iti I Sa ha uvdcha Vdaishthah Sdtyahavyah devahshetram vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhati \ adruhsho vai me d ’tah idarh dade" iti \ tato 
ha Atyardtiffi Jdnantapim dttaviryam nihhikram amitratapano S'ueh- 
minah S'aivyo jaghdna \ tasmdd evamvidushe brdhmandya evamchahrushe 
na hshatriyo druhyed na id rdahtrdd avapadyeyad na id vdmaprdno jahat\ 
“Satyahavya of the race of Vasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to Indra’s, to Atyarati, son of Janantapa ; and in consequence 
Atyarati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 
‘ Thou hast subdued the whole earth round : exalt me now to great- 
ness.’ Atyarati replied, ‘When, O Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general.’ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the land of the gods; no 

not so distinctly convey the same sense ; and would leave it doubtful whether the 
writer intended to represent Manu as having crossed the Himalaya from the north- 
ward. 
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mortal may conquer it : thou hast acted injuriously towards me ; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].’ In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying S'ushmina, the son of S'ivi, slew Atyarati, son 
of Janantapa, who had [thus] become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he lose his kingdom and his life.” (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess., 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Eamayana.” In the 
“description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. we have the following 
account: Tan gachhata hari-sreahthah visdlan Utta/ran Kurun ( ddnasildn 
tnahalhdgan nityatmhtan gatajvaran \ na tatra sltam mhnam va na jara 
namayas tatha | na soho na bhayaiii vapi na varsham na'pi lhaskarah | 
“Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117) : Kurums 
tan samatikramya uttare payasam nidkih | tatra somagirir nama Mran- 
maya-samo mahdn \ and in verses 121, 122: na kathanchana gantavyam 
kurundm uttarena cha \ anyeshdm apt hhutdndm na tatra kramate gatih | 
sa hi somagirir ndma devandm api durgamah | “Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean ; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” “You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difBcult of access even to the 
gods themselves.”’® 

In the same way, when Aijuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes to the 

9’ See also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 

9S These quotations are fi:om Gorresio’s edition. The Bombay edition, sec. 43 of 
the same book, vv. 38, and 57, f., is less diffuse. It sap, v. 38 : Uttaruh Kuravas 
tatra kritapunya-pratisraydh | “ There are situated the Uttara Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of merit:” and in v. 57 : Ah kathanchana gan- 
tavyam Kurutmm uttarma vah | anyeshdm api hhutdndm ndnukrdmati vai gatih | 
58 1 sa hi somagirir ndma devandm api durgamah. “ Tou must not on any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus : nor may any other creatures proceed further. 
For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the gods.” 
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country of the TTttara Earns in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Farra, yerses 1045, ff.) : 
F&rtha nedam Uiaya iaiyam puram jetum kathatuhana { . . . idtm 

puram yalj. prmiked dhruvaih na sa hhaved twerdk | . . . na ehatra 

hinchij jetavyam Atjunatra pradri&yate \ Uttarah Kveravo hy «U n&tra 
yuddham pravartate \ pravithta 'pi hi Kaunteya n«ka drakthyati kin- 
ehana | na hi mdnutha-dehena iakyam atrdbhivikthitim \ “ This city, 0 
king, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. . . . He who enters 
this city must be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing to be 
beheld here, 0 Aijuna, whidi thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
TJttara Eurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
shouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; fcs: here no one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brab. 
viii. 23) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschrift fur die Eunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62) : “ At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Harivarsha, with the northern Eurus. The region 
of Hari or Tishnu belongs to the system of mythical geography ; but 
the case is different with the TJttara Eurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact ; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The TJttara Eurus were formerly quite inde- 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvipas,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65 : “ That 
the conception of the TJttara Earns is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Yedas” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324] ; “ (2) by the existence of TJttara Euru in historical GmAs 
as a real country; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early world, Book I., 
verses 4719-22 : Andvritdh kila purd striyah dsan vardnane | kdma- 
chdra-vihdrinyah ivatantrds ehdruhdmni ] tdsdm vyuchcharamdndndm 
kaumdrdt suihage patin j nddharmo 'Ihud vardrohe sa hi dharmah purd 
'bhavat \ tarn chaiva dharmam paurdnam tiryagyoni-gatdh prdjdh j 
adydpy anuvidhiyante kdma-krodha-vivarjitdh | pramdna-drishto dharmo 
yaTti pujyate cha muharshihhih \ TTltareihu chu rambhoru ^urushv adydpi 
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pvjyate [ ‘ Women were formerly uneonfined, and roved about at their 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence ; for such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures bom as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is observed by g^at rishis, 
and it is still practised among the northern Kurus.’ “ 

“ The idea which is here conveyed is that of the ccmtinuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden age. To afbrd a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place ” (Mahabh., i. 4346 : 
VUaraih'KurMdK tardkam daishi^h Kuravat tatha | vupardhamdnah 
vyaharams tatha. devcershi-charanaih |) '“The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine rishis and 
bards.’ ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 16)“® is also ac- 
quainted with XJttara Kuru. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which he calls Serica j according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must be 
sought for to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the TJttara Kurus in view 

[I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscnons intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vetaketu, son 
of the rishi Eddalaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as : aiuxvritdh hi 
laneshdin varmnam anganah ihmi | gathd gavah athitas tala ave ave varne tatha 
prajah | “ The women of aU castes on earth are unconfined : just as cattle are 
situated, so are human beings, too, within their respective castes.” S'vetpketu, how- 
ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Mahabharata, 
i. verses 4724-33. — J.M.] 

too The original passage wiU be given in appendix, note J. 
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when he referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by Indian 
writers to live a thousand years.™ In his Indian Anticjuities (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed., i. 612, f. and note) the same writer con- 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the TJttara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. StiU it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi- 
niscences originally existed, and still survived in the Vedic era, though 
there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Vana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 10,545-46 : Kakmlra-mandalam chaitat sarva- 
punyam arindama \ maharshibhis chadhyushitam paiyedam bhrdtribhih 
$aha I yatrauttarandm, aarveshdm ruhindm Ndhushasya cha \ Agnes 
chaivdtra samvddah Kdsyapasya eha Bhdrata\ “And this is the 
region of Kasmira, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis : behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Nahusha, as well as that of Agni and Kasyapa, 
occurred.” 

Pourth. Inthe Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya : — ZFdan 
jdto Himavatah, prdchydm myase janam, “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra bad some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the Sankhayana or Kaushitakl-brahmana 
vii. 6 (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Muller, “ Last Kesults of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340), it is re- 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region : Patbyd 
Svastir udichlm disam prdjandt \ Vag vai Pathyd Svastih \ tasmdd 
udichyum disi prajndtatard vdg udyate | udanche u eva yanti vdcham 
iihhittcm j yo vd tatah dgachhati tasya vd susrushante “itisma dha" \ 
eehd hi vdcho dik prajndtd | “ Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the 

Zeitschrift, as above, ii. 67, and Scbwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, pp. 77, 117, 
Hfpl 8^ T^v 'TTrcpBopeW r'a aira Afyeiv koi nwSdpf, Kci liKSjja 

fivBoK6yois, 
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northern region. Now Pathya Svasti is Tach [the goddess of speech]. 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better spoken : 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ‘ he says 
[so and so] for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On 
this the commentator Vinayaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, as above) : 
“ Prajnatatara vag udyate,” kasmire Sarasvatt kirtyate | Badarikasrame 
veda-ghoshah iruyate ( “ vacKam sikshitam ” Sarasvati-prasddartham 
udanche eva yanii” | yo vd praaddam labdhvd “ tatak dgaehhati"\ 
amdha" prasiddham dha ama aarvalokah\ “‘Language is better 
understood and spoken for Sarasvatl is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarinath in 
the Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the Vedas is heard. ‘Men 
go to the north to learn language ’ : to obtain the favour of Sarasvatl ; 
and ‘he who comes thence,’ having obtained her favour, ‘is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX. — Whether any tradition regarding the earlieat abodes of the 
Ariart race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad. 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length the First Fargard of the 
Vendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Ahura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by others. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel'™ and Dr. Haug.'™ 

1-4. — “ Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airyana- 
vaejo.’ 

'“3 Avesta: Die Heiligen Schrifteu der Parsen (Avesta: The Sacred Writings of 
the ParsTs), vol. i., pp. 61, ff. 

Das Erste Kapitel des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), pp. 18, ff. 

The purport of this is. Dr. Hang remarks, that Airyana-vaejo was originally 

22 
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5-9. — ‘ I, Almra-mazda created as the first, best region, Airyana- 
vaejo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter [or snow], the 
creation of the daevas. There are there ten mouths of winter, and two 
of summer.’ 

13, 14. — ‘I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter- 
creations of Angra-mainyus.] 

17, 18. — ‘I, etc., created as the third, best region, M5uru, the 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22. — ‘I, etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
Bakhdhi, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26. — ‘I, etc., created as the fifth, best region Nisai,’ [situated 
between Mouru and Bakhdht.] 

29, 30. — ‘I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound- 
ing in houses [or water].’ 

33-36. — ‘ I, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Vaekereta 
where Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Keresa^pa.’ 

37, 38. — ‘I, etc., created as the eighth, best region, Urva, full of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42. — ‘ I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khnenta, in 
which Vehrkana lies.’ 

45, 46. — ‘ I, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49, 50. — ‘ I, etc., created as the eleventh, best region, Haetumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

59, 60. — ‘ I, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Eagha, with 
three fortresses [or races].’ 

63, 44. — ‘ I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68. — ‘ I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Varena, 
with four comers ; to which was bom Thraetaono, who slew the ser- 
pent Dahaka.’ 

the only cnldvated country, and that all other countries were waste. As it was to he 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-vaejo, other countries 
also were made habitable by Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 73. — ‘ I, etc., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta- 
hSndu [from the eastern to the western Hendu'“]. In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever].’ 

76, 77. — ‘I, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81. — ‘There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9) that “ the winter of ten months’ duration as- 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position far to the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartes ; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians came from the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Fargard of the Vendidad, 
where the years of Tima are enumerated by winters, and the erils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24) : “ By Airyana-vaejo we are to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Tima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called sruto Airyem-vaejahi, ‘ famous in Airyana-vaejo.’ 
(Fargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring {Ardvl sura anahito, Tasht, 5, 17, 104); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvaspa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Tima’s realm. "We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months ; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyus, was 
not compatible with the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejS an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 

105 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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mankind in paradise, such as is represented in so many popular tra- 
ditions.” 

“ Airyana-vaejo,” says Spiegel, “is to be placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana ; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana) ; the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria) ; the fifth, Nisa (the 
ancient Nisaja) ; ’‘'® the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria) ; the seventh is 
Kabul,''" according to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Haug ; the eighth is Kabul, according to Haug and 
Lassen ; the ninth is Gurgan, according to Spiegel,”” and Kandahar, 
according to Hang; the tenth is the Arachosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth Is Kei in 
Media; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers (Sapta-sindhavas), or the 
Panjab ; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea.'”* 

In regard to the age of the section under review. Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6) : “ The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Vendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
‘ Gathas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

Spiegel says that in the writiiigs on the geography of this section, the position 
of this country has been ranch tli--putcd. Comm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appeared in 186-5, thirteen years after the publication of the first volume 
of the translation of the Avesta.) 

” ^ According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of this 
identification cannot be decidedly gnarantced, but that it has much in its favour. 

U'S According to Spiegel, this locality is difficult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

In his Comm., p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Vehrkana appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyveania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind. Ant., i. 635, note (2nd ed.). 

In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries men- 
tioned in the First Fargard of the Vendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Eiepeit contests the conclusions of Dr, 
Haug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Haug 
defends his own views in a paper in the Joum. of the Germ. Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526-533. 
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of Zarathustra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “ Though there is thus no doubt that this Pargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin ; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must be very ancient. We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. Prom the names of the countries, however, 
we can gather not only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was very limited, but also that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Pargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fuUy allowed by investigators of the mytho- 
logy and history of the ancient world. Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Vendidad a half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know- 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Rhode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In his second volume, p. cix. Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Rhode. He says : “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Vendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected 
with the Vedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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ftom it that this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations : 
“These names [of countries] enable us to follow step -by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The first perfect abode which Ormuzd created is 
called ‘ Airyana-vaejo.’ ... As Ritter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-east comer of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
‘ excellent ’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Aryas. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
torical data. Airyana-vaejo, tho primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin- 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad.” — Origines Indo-Europ4ennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Breal, on the First 
Fargard of the Vendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 314.'“ 

O' In his Commentary on the Areata, vol. i. (1865), p. 1, the same author writes : 
“This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kiepert in his dissertation on “The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vendidad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1856, p. 621, fi’.), with which I in general agree, 
as does also M. Breal, De la Geographic de V Aveeta (Jonm. Asiatiqne, 1862). On 
the other hand, Haug and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Gerraans, and in particular of the Ariana, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (compare Bunsen’s Algyptens Stelle in der 
Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p. 104, flf.). us gee Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X. — WTiat was the route hy which the Ary as penetrated into 

India f 

We have already seen (pp. 306, flF.) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Sactria, or its neighbourhood, was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India ? 

A. W. von Schlegel thinks that the Indo-Arians must have pene- 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say: “The western 

U3 Xn the first edition of this volume, p. 345, I wrote as follows : “ Professor 
Benfey, who, apparently, difl'ers to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus , ” and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ff., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians “ crossed over from their ancient scats beyond, and in the 
northern valleys of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes over which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, but by no means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficult for warlike operations. By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled in India, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Kemaon, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains 
situated to the the south of the Himalaya. Here they founded Indraprastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mlcchhas, and gradually con- 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.” 

In his review of the first volume of this work, in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1861 , 
p. 136, Prof. Benfey writes; “The author has also given a place to the opinion ex- 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrate into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any mean.s 
of becoming acquainted with the Vedas ; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when I first 
read through the Rigveda in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth's dissertation 
‘ On the Literature, etc. of the Veda,’ had appeared. I, too, became firmly con- 
vinced that it was not the region of the SarasvatT which was to be assumed as the 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
ffieir route must have been over the Hindukosb and the Indus.” Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that his earliest view was the only one to which 
the materials at his command before the Vedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber's opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will be quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible. 
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side of India appears to be more open, as from Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself. But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts : and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads out into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes : more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts. From 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may be more easily effected. Accord- 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . 

by Alexander the Great, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of Bactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era ; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Nadir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors^ 
of the Hindus came from the same side ; a supposition which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of another kind. The Panjab would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as a classic region. On the contrary, ' 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social order dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form.” — Essais litteraires et 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, Ist ed., i. 
511 ; 2nd ed., p. 612) : — 

“ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous : their sacred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds ; and they have no recollection of having sprung 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha. (See, however, above, p. 323, ff.) 

“It is true that we might be tempted to discover in the superior 
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sacredness which they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries ; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Mem is situated in the remotest regions in the 
same direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon 
the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kuru, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
late as the Vedic era, a recollection of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, £f.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616): “There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
the valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down 
upon GUgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
frofm Gilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, are 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used as lines 
of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes of the 
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Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their elevated valleys ; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indiana to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab; on the contrary, “the Saras vati is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indians dwelling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re- 
garding the western tribes can only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvati, and those 
on the western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian races towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nded.) 

M. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of “ the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Dekhan,” etc.. Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
vol. iii., p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Roth has ever expressed an 
opinion as to the precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows ; “ It is more than probable that the bulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Vedio people dwelt nearer to 
the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank.” 
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The Same writer in his article on “ Brahma and the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847, p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “When the Vedic people, expelled by some 
shock — and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Veda — relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hiUs, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes : “In the oldest parts of the Eigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on the borders of the Kubha river, the 
Kophen in Kabul. The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the SarasvatT and over Hindustan as 
far as the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por- 
tions of the Vedic writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “Eecent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the Veda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontiers of India ; viz., in the tract between the Cabul river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature. 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
S’atadru (the modem Sutlej) to the Sarasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
later period as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

In hia Indische Stndien, toI. i. p. 165 (published 1849-50), 'Weber speaks of 
the “ Arian Indians being driren by a deluge from their home (see abote, p. 335, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i. 515, will have it) into 
India ; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab ; as it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kurus and the northern Madras, with whom the conception of 
the golden age became afterwards associated.” As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, W eber supposes the .\rians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they mu-st, in order to arrii e there, have either arrived by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west- 
ward. 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacredness 
ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.” — 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

M. Langlois, in the Preface to his French translation of the E.V., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x ; “ The hymns of the Eigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mUd and 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. . . . 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus- 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
nation called Manu, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to E.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes stiU more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration ; “ It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Muller does not, as far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.) : “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards the ‘ seven rivers ’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the Sarasvatl), and ever 
since India has been called their home.” — Last Eesults of the Sanskrit 
Eesearches, p. 129 (“Chips,” i. 63); and Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 12. 
And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); Anc. Sanskrit Lit, p. 15, 
he writes: “After crossing the narrow passes of the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] conquered, or drove before 
them .... the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his “Last Results of the Turanian 
Researches,” p. 340. 

"Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at least in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus. 


Seci. XI. — The immigration of the Indo-Arians from the north-west 
rendered probahle hy the tenor of the Vedic hymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Vedic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north- 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which flow through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned ; and no allusion whatever is 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol- 
lowing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, p. 136 : “ The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha (x. 75, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, ‘ the most copious of streams,’ {apasam apastama). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu.’“ The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus : ‘ Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvatl, 
S'utudrl, with the ParushnI, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dha, hear with the Asiknl, the Vitasta ; Aijiklya, hear with the 

xhe entire hymn is quoted and translated in the fifth volume of this work, 
p. 343, f. 
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Sushoma.’ ” {Imam me Gange Yamune Saraevati S’utudri ttomam 
eackata Parushni a \ Atiknyd Marudvridhe Vitastaya Arjlkiye srinuhi 
a Sushomaya |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned fs the following, 
R.V. i. 126, 1 ; Amanddn stomdn prah?iare mamehd Sindhav adhi 
kshiyato Bhdvyasya | Yo me sahasram amimita savdn aturto rdjd sravah 
ichJiamdnah ] “ With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 

Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhn; the in- 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiatity with the country of the Gandharis 
and its sheep; Sarvd '}iam asmi romasd Gandharinam ivdvikd\ “I 
am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti- 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the ancients 
is referred."’ In a note to his Transl. of the Vishnu Purana, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. Hall’s ed.). Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharas : “These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas- 
sages of the Eigveda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, 12; 
V. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 3 ; viii. 20, 25 ; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 


Part of Yaska’s note (Nirukta, ii. 26) is as follows ■.—Imam me Gange Tamune 
Sarasvati S'litudri Paruahni stomam a eevadham Asiknyd cha eaha Marudvridhe 
Vitastaya cha Arfiklye dsrinuhi Sushomaya cha iti samastarthah | . . . . 

Iravatim Parushnl ity dhuh .... Asiknt asukld asita | . . . Maritd- 

vridhdh sarrah nadyah | Marutah endh vardhayanti | . . . Arjiklydm Vipdd 

ity dhuh 1 (See toI. i., pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) « The entire sense is, ‘ Eeceive 
this hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, S'utudrI, Parushnl, and Marudvridha 
along with the Asiknl, and Arjikiya along with the Vitasta and Sushoma.’ 

Parushnl is a name of the Iravati. . . . Asiknl means ‘black.’ . . . AE 
rivers [may be called] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Maruts 
Aijiklya is a name of the Vipas.” See Eoth’s remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 136-140 ; and a passage which will be quoted from T.-ssen 
in the text further on. 

The Gaudarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadiks, as forming part of the army of Xerxes See 
the Asiatac Eesearches, vol. it. 103, ff. ; the Joum. Eoyal Asiatic Society,, v. 17; 
and Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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(which occurs in a hymn to the Visve devas) is as follows, E.V. x. 
64, 9 : Sarasvati Sarayuh Sindhw urmvbhir maho moMr avatd "yantu 
vdkihamh | demr apo matarah sudayttnvo ghritmat payo madhumat no 
archata \ “Let the Sarasvati, the Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly, strengthening • us with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
waters with hutter and honey.” 

The verse which has been cited above from the Eigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by another,"* 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa,"* the SVeti, the Kubha, the Gomatl, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatnu. In Roth and Bbhtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomati, and Krumu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus. That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re- 
semblance to that of the Kophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in R.V. v. 53, 9 : Md 
VO Rasa ’’nitabhd Kubha Krumur md vah Sindhur ni riramat ( md vah 

E.V. X. 75, 6 : — Trishtdmaya prathamaih ydtave sajuh Susartvd Sasayd S'vetyd 
tyd I tvam Sindho Kubhayd Gomatim Krumiim Mehatnvd sarathaih yabhir tyase] 
“Unite first in thy course with the Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa and the S'vetl ; 
thou, Sindhu, [meetest] the Gomati with the Kubha, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, 
and with them art home onward (as) on the same car." 

"* The Efisa is considered by Dr. Auirecht, in his explanation of E.V. i. 108, to 
denote there and elsewhere the “ milky way.” See Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as meaning a river : Sosa nadi | 
Nir. xi. 25. In his translation of Samaveda, ii. 247 ( = E.V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by “ ocean." In his Glossary he explains it of “ a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra from that of the Fanis (.*) referring to E.V., 
X. 108. In E.V. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Easa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150, he makes it a river of the lower world 
{unterwelt). In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon the Rasa is stated to be the name of 
a river, in E.V., L 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, 6; and to mean “a mythical stream 
which flows round the earth and sky " in ii. 41, 6 ; x. 108, 1, f. ; x. 121,4; v. 41, 15. 

•’"In his Elucidations (Erlauterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note. Professor Eoth 
remarks : “ The Kophen is the Kubha of the Veda, mentioned in E.V. v. 53, 9, and 
X. 75, 7. If we identity the Krumu and Gomati of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Gomal which flow into the Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), 
we may regard the rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Rasa, S’veti, and 
^ji^ijbha] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the Kophen.” 
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parighthat Sarayuh purighint asme it mmnam agtu rah | “ Let not, 0 
Maruts, the Easa, the Anitahha, the Kubha, the Krumu or the Sindhn 
arrest yon: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart come to us.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre- 
viously cited (E.V. x. 75, 7), and declared by Eoth to he an afduent 
of the Indus, is the Gomati. It is not necessary that we should 
identify this river with the Gomati (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men- 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modem 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men- 
tioned again in E.V. viii. 24, 30 : Usho apasrito Valo Gomatim 
anti tighthati | “ This Vala dwells afar on the [banks of 

the] Gomati.” It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west.*^ 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in E.V., viii. 19, 37 : Suvastvdh adhi tugvani \ These 
words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and explained thus: Szivdstur 
nadl 1 tiigma tirtham hhavati | “ Suvastu is a river ; tugma means 

a ferry.” On this passage Eoth observes, Erlauterungen, p. 43 : 
“The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mahabharata, vi. 333,'“ the Suvastu is connected with the Gauri. 
Now, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, 11,'“ the Soastos and Garoias 


Compare R.Y. v. 61, 19. 

There is a stream called Gomati in Kemaon, -which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains. 

Hi the list^of rivers in the description of Jambukhanda, The words are: 
1 astum Simistum Gaunm cha Kampauam sa-Hiranvafim \ “ The Vastu the 

Suvastu, the Gauri, the Kampana, and the Hiranvatl.” ’ 

1“ Ku^hy sk neuKfAailjTiSi, &pa 6i &ya,y MdAm-rdv re ical Siaarov Kai Fa^^olov, 
iKSiSo7 is Thy IvSoy. “ The Kophun unites with the Indus in Peukelmetis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soastos, and the Garrceas.” Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
nver. “Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood the 
Kabul Elver ; for Arrian says, that having received the Malamantus, Suastus, and 
Garceus, it mixes with the Indus, in the country of Penkelaotis ; and the latter part 
Ot Alexander’s operations west of the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, are 
carried on in the same district along the Indus and the Cophen.” -Wilson, Ariana 

""d Sewat] is caUed either the 
"*“7 why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 

erroneously of a Suastus as weE as a Garceus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no_^' 
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flow into the Kophen. From companng these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the same as the modem 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Kabul rirer from the north, 
after first joining the Panjkora.” 

Returning now to E.Y. x. 75, 6, and taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Vitasta 
or Behat, (2) the Asikni or Chenah (Akesines), (3) the Parushni, 
Iravatl, or Eavee, (4) the Aijikiya, Vipas, or Beeas, and (5) the 
S'utudri, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Parushni 
with the Iravati, and the Aijikiya with the Yipas; Professor Eoth 
considers the Asikni to be the rs’ne.as the Chenab or Akesines; and 
there is no doubt that the Yitasta is the Hydaspes, and that the G'utdri 
is the Sutlej. "We have, consequently, in this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjab. The Asikni is again mentioned in E.Y. 
viii. 20, 25 ; the Parushni in E.Y. vii. 18, 8, 9, and viii. 63, 15 ; the 
S'utudri in iii. 33, 1 ; and the Yipas in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv. 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, E.Y. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvati, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. The follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvati 
is celebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Drishadvati (with which Manu, iL 17, also associates it) and the 
Apaya : AT* tvd dadhe vare a prithivyah Ilayaspade sudinatve ahnam I 
Brishadvatyam mdnushe Apaydydm Sarasvatydm revad Agne didihi | 


river than the Suastus described.” — Ibid. p. 190. “ Alexander crossed, according to 
Arrian’s narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoes, Euaspla, and Garoeus, we have still in the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and 
Punjkora. . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes in the latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garoeus ; two of which he does not 
name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 
second.”. — Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 
“It must surprise us,” he remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias [the 
ancient name was Gauri, the present is Panjkora] in silence, though this river must 
havo been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, however, are wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kbphen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
caUe?LGoryaia after that river. . . . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Snash^fise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668-9. In any 
case, *^existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexa-^’\®’tpedition, is undoubted. 

23 
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“On an auspicious day I place thee on the most sacred spot of Ila 
[the earth]. Shine, 0 opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
banks of the Drishadvati, the Apaya, the Sarasvatl.” In E.V. vi. 
61, 2, the same river is thus magnified: lyam iughmehhir liaa-kha 
ivarujat »anv, girlnam tavuhebhir urmihhih \ paravata-ghnlm avase 
suvriktibhih Sarasvatlm a vieaaema dhltilhih | “ By her force, and her 

impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. For succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvatl who sweeps away her banks.”*“ In verse 13 
of the same hym^t^e same epithet &p&g&m apagtama, “most copious 
of stream^:>^ch ig tp, .the, S.indhu in E..V. x, 7.'i, 7 (see 

^ abov^-^ 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvatl. 

Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Eigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvatl and her male correlative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Pra kghodaga dhayaga gagre eghd Saragvatl dharunam ayagl 
puh I pra babadhana rathy eva ydti vi§vd^ apo mahtnd gindhur anyah [ ekCi 
achetat Saragvatl nadlnarh hichir yatl giribhyah a gamwdrat \ “ This 

Sarasvatl has flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers.™ Sarasvatl is known as the one river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.”™ 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Eigveda 
besides x. 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 


In reference to this verse, Yaska observes, ii. 23 ; Tatra “ Saramati” ity etagya 
nadl-vat devata-vachcha nigamah bhavanti \ . . . Atha etad nadi-vat \ ‘■‘Then 

are texts which speak of Sarasvatl both as a river and as a goddess. ... In the 
following she is referred to as a river.” He then quotes the verse before ns ; and 
explains (ii. 24) pdrdvata-gMm by pardvdra-ghatinim “ destroying the further and 
the near bank.” See also the commentary on the Taitt. Br. vol. ii. p. 842 (Bibl. 
Indica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and E.’s Lexicon, s. »., where the 
sense is said to be, either (a) “ striking the distant (demon),” or (i) “striking from, 
or at, a distance.” 

‘26 See the translation of this verse in Benfey’s Glossary to the Samaveda, p. 157, 
under the word ratht. j 

'27 Langlois, vol. iii., p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvatl in this hymn stand 
not for a river, but for “ the goddess of sacriace,” with her libations. “ These lifl 
tions form a river, which hows from the mountains, where the sacriace is perf. J i 
and where the soma plant is coUected. This river dows into the sam^s^ r 
which is the vessel destined to receive the libations ” 

nqj 
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and horses on the banks of the Yamuna and in vii. 18, 19, it is 
said that the “Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra.’”'® I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one other passage besides x. 75, 
5, viz., in vi. 45, 31,™ where the adjective gangya, “belonging to 
the Ganga,” occurs. But the Eigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, such as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvatl. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the K.V. iv. 30, 
18, V. 53, 9, and x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus: Uta 
tyd sadyah Aryd Sarayor Indra pdratah \ Arnachitrarathd amdhlh ( 
“ Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu.” The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers all of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this,'“ as we shall 
presently see that one of the Yedic rishis was acquainted with Kikata 
or Behar. In the Eigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south, which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaverl, and the Eaverl. 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vol. i., 
some new matter which I translate : “ The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the E.Y. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arian 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an 
earlier book the Drishadvatl too is only once named : much oftener 

E.V. V. 52, 17 : Yamundyam adhi srutam nd rddho gavyaih mrije ni rddho 
aivyam mrije | 

129 R.V. vii. 18, 19: Avad Indraih Yammid ityddi \ 

130 See Eoth, Litt. und Geseh. des Weda, p. 136 ; and above p. 341. The words 
are : Uruh kaisho na Gdngyah | Eoth, sub voce kakiha, says, the sense of the 
word kakska is uncertain. Langlois does not translate it. tVilson misapprehends 
Sayana’s explanation. 

131 See, however, the opinion of Lassen, as quoted below. 
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the Sarasvatl; but most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., Asikni for the Chandrabhaga, Marudvridha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Vitasta, Urunjira for the Iravatl, and 
ParushnI for the Vipasa. (The principal passage is K.V. x. 75.) The 
three western affluents of the Indus, which are now called Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns Gomati, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively : the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen. The Anitabha, Basa, and SVeti must 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.V., v. 53, 9 ; x. 75, 
6). . . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of the learned geographer [M. Vivien de St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Vedic geography, hut 
of the French translator [of the R.V., the late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Aijikiya signify vessels which are used 
in the preparation of the Soma.**^ The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishtama is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (R.V., x. 75, 6) ‘trishta,’ ‘harshly sounding,’ 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun ‘ ama.’ 

“The following additional rivers are named in the R.V., the Ansu- 
matl, the Hariyupiya, and the Tavyavatl, but only once (vi. 27, 5, 6 ; 
viii. 85, 13, ff.), and in such a way that their situation cannot be 
fixed. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream.'^ In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvatl and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These data do 

>32 In proof of this Lassen refers to Both, on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roth’s Illnst. of Nimkta, p. 131, and Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, a.v. aqlkiya : also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., s.v. ^aranyavat. 

>23 Trishtama is given as the name of a river in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon ; 
and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “ additions and improvements ” in 
vol. V. 

>21 The Sarayu is not named in v. 17, but in v. 18, where Indra is said to have 
slain two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the other side of this river. See p. 347. 
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not suffice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvatl ; this river is in any case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the 6ang&. From this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Rigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Panjab as far as the Sarasvatl. 

“If we hold the Anitabha, the Rasa, and the S'vetl, — ^as from the 
connexion we must, — for the modem Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Rasa is meant the 
Suvastu, and by the S'vetl the Koas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modem names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the R.V., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
farther east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bahlikas and Gandharas appear 
in the light of peoples living at a distance ; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. Regarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanical religion, the S'atapatha Brahmana has preserved a re- 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.] 

We have already seen (p. 328) that the Himalaya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st of the 
10th mandala of the R.V., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 
4 : Yasya ime Himavanto mahUxa yasya samudram rasaya saha dhuh | 
“He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare,” etc. But no allusion to the Vindhya range, 

134 The author here refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some verses of A.V., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 351. 

See Muller’s translation in Bunsen’s Gfott in der Geschichte, part ii., p. 107. 
’The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.V. xiL 1, 11 : Girayas te par- 
vatdh himavanto aranyam te prithivi ayonam aatu \ “ May thy mountains he 
snowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.’’ 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to he found in the 
Eigveda. 

The following text from the E.V. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to he Visvamitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Kikata or Behar, R.V. iii. 53, 14 : Kim U krinvanti 
Klkateshu gavo na dsiram dulire na tapanti gharmam | a no bhara 
Pramagandasga vedo naichusdlcham Maghavan randhaya nah \ “ What 

are thy cows doing among the Kikatas? They yield no milk for 
oblations ; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer] ; and subdue to us, 0 Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).” Yaska explains Kikata as “ a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas,” Nirukta vi. 32: Kikato ndma deio 
’naryanivdsah | The word Kikata is given in the vocabulary called 
Trikandasesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bbhtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Purana, 
i. 3, 24 : Tatah kalau sampravritte eammohuya sura-dvisham \ Buddho 
ndmdnjana-sutah Klkateahu hhavishyati \ “Then, when the Kali age 
has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras].” The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Kikatas 
by madhye Gayd-pradese | “in the country of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. 
Pur., vii. 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatra cha mad-bhaktdh prasdntdh 
samadarsinah | sadbavah samuddehdrds te puyante ’pi Klkatdh \ “ In 

every place where those who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

Sayana gives an alternative explanation of Kikata, borrowed from a hint in 
Yaska: Tadvd kriijdbhir yaga-ddna-homa-laksharmbhih kirn phalishyati” ity 
asToddadhnyiah pratyuta ^^pibata khadata ayatn ova toko na payah** iti vadanto 
ndstikah Klkatdh \ “ Or the Kikatas are atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 
‘ what fruit will result from sacrihces, alms, or oblations p rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.’ ” In Sayana’s introduction to the Eigveda 
(Muller s edit. vol. i. p. /), an aphorism of the Mlmans^ with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persons 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objector’s statement, Naichasakha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king : “ Kim te krinvanti Kikateshv” 
iti mantre kikato nama janapadah dmndtah \ tathd Naiehaidkham nama nayaram 
Framayando ndma rdjd ity ete ’rthah anitySh dmndtdh \ “ In the verse, ‘what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, etc.,’ a country named Kikata is recorded together 
•with a city caUed Naichadakha and a king caUed Pramaganda: all which are non- 
eternal objects/* 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Kikatas.” Professor 
"Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Kikatas 
were not (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Vratyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore- 
runners of Buddhism. 

From these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Kikatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one pf the mantras of the .^tharvaveda, 
V. 22, quoted and explained by Professor B,oth in his Lit. and Hist, of 
the Yeda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Eigveda, in which the Kikatas are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per- 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there- 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arians. A.V., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 6 I OUo asya Mujavanto oko asya Mahavrishdh] yavaj 
jataa takmams tdvdn asi Bahlikeshu nyocharah | 7 | Takman Mujavato 
gachha Bahlikdn vd parastardm \ S'udrdm ichha prapharyam tdm Takman 
i>i iva dhunuhi | 8 | Mahdvrishdn Mujavato handhu addhi paretya \ prai- 
tdni takmane hriimo anyaksketrdni vd imd | 12 | Takman hhrdtrd bald- 
sena svasrd kdsikayd saha \ pdmnd ihrdtrivyena saha yachhdmum aranam 
janam \ 14 | Gandkdrihhyo Mujavadhhyo Angehhyo Magadhehhyah \ 
praishyam janam iva sevadhim takmdnam pari dadmasi \ 5. “His 

(Takman’ s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art bom, 0 Takman, thou sojo.umest among the Bahlikas. 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mujavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female S'udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balasa, and with thy sister Kasika (cough), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 
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The Mujarats are again mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
as follows : te Rttdra avatam tena paro Mojavato atlhi | avatata- 

dhanva pinakavasah kriltivasah ahimsan na^ Uvo atlhi ( “ This, 0 
Bndra, is thy food; with it depart beyond the Mujavats. "With thy 
bow unbent, and concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjnring us and propitious.” 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a Bactrian 
race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Both thinks, 
be a hill tribe in the north-west of India ; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region.*^® 

The Angas and Magadhas mentioned in verse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in that verse two nations situated to the north- 
west, and two to the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

139 Mujavat is explained by the commentator on the V.S., as the name of a monn- 
tain, the piace of Bndra's abode : Mujavan nama kahhit parvato Sudrasya vata~ 
athanam \ This is apparently a later idea. Compare the Mahabharata, Sanptika- 
parra, 785, Evam uktia sa sakrodho jagdma vimanalf Bhavak | girer Munjavatalf 
padam tapaa taptum mahdtapah \ “Bhava (S'iva) baring so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Mimjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee and the As'vamedhika parva, 180 : Oirer Mimavatah priahthe Munjavdn 
nama parvaiah | tapyate yatra bhagavdma tape nityam Umapatih | “ On the heights 
of the Himavat mountain there is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
Uma (S'iva) performs continual austerity.” The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
brahmana says it is the “ Northern Mountain,” udtehyah parvatah \ The S'atapa- 
tha-brahmana (ii. 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Vaj. S., after quoting 
it ; A.vaaena vai adkvdnam yanti [ tad anam advaaam eva anvavdvjafi yatra yatra 
aaya ckaranam tad anu [ atra ha vai aaya paro Mujavadbhyaa charanara \ taamad 
aha paro Mujavato ’tlhi" iti avatata-dhanva piudkavaaah” ity “ ahimaan nah 
a'ivo 'tlhi” ity | eva etad aha ” krittivaaah” Hi | niahvdpayaty eva mam etat | 
avapatm u hi na kanchana hinaati | taamSd aha “krittivaaah” iti | “Men go on 
their way with provision. He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond the Mujavats ; hence he says 
‘ pass beyond the Mujavats ‘ with bow unbent and concealed,’ ‘ uninjnring J 28 and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds ‘ clad in a skin.’ This lulls him to sleep ; for 
while sleeping he injures nobody. Vnierefore he says ‘ clad in a skin.’ ” A deriva- 
tive of the word Mujavat occurs also in the R.V. x. 34, 1 ; Somaaya iva Maujava- 
taaya bhakahah | “ Like a draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats.” Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus : Maujavato Mujavati jatah\ 
Mujavan parvatalf. « ‘ Maujavatah ’ means produced on Mujavat : Mfijavat is a 
mountain/* 

“9 On the Bahikas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zeitsch. 1840, p. 194 • and for 1839. 

p. 52, ff. > v , . 
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who lived on the borders of Brahznanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at the time this incantation was composed. 
(Both, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arian origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appear m later times to have been in communica- 
tion with the Oandharas. In the Satapatha-brahmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svaqit, son of Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life ; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Bajanya, proves his 
Arian origin. This is the passage, SUt.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10 : Atha ha 
ama aha Svatyid Ndgnajitah \ Nagnaehid va Oandharah | . . . Yat sa 
tad uvdeha Rajanyahandhur iva tv &va tad uvacha \ “Further Svaijit, 
son of Nagnajit, said. Now Nagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Bajanya.” Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
is also mentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii. 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Narada.‘“ He is also mentioned in the following passage of the 
Hahabh., i. 2439-41 : Prahrdda-iiahyo Nagnajit Subalas chdhhavat 
tatah I tatya prajd dharma-hantn jcjne deva-prakopandt | Gandhara- 
rdja-putro ’bhuch Chhakunih Saubalas tatha \ Buryodhanasya janani 
jajnate ’rtha-visdradau | “ Nagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 

Subala, were then bom. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
bom to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
bom to the king of Gandhara (Subala), Skkuni Saubala, and the 
mother of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodhana was 
a Kura prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandharas were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse we 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fiir die Kunde des MorgenL, iii. 206) : 
“Though in individual passages of the -Mahabharata, hatred and con- 

Both, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 41, 42. 

“1 See Weber, Ind. Stnd. i 218-220. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
diflference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.” The previous 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said: “The word Bahika is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini,*" as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified ; and if the grammar- 
•ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahika country, we may hence conclude that the 
Bahikas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ- 
ently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere*" remarks: “The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sarasvatl, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes : first, those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians ; . . . but with the exception of the E[ashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort : the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarks : *“ “ The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

**» The aphorisms here referred to are iii 3, 78, and iv. 2, 117, 118. The two 
latter, with the comments, are as follows: — 117 | YaKiha-gramehhyaicha\ VaKika- 
grama-vaehibhyo vridha-aaynakebhymh “Jhan" “fii/A” ity etau pratyayau bhava- 

tah I S'dkaliKi \ S'akaliia | 118 | VibKmhd Uimaresku | Uiinareahu ye VahJka- 
gramas tad-vdchibhyo vridhebhyash "than” "hith” ity etau pratyayau vd bhava- 
tah I Saudarianiki [ Saudarsanika \ pakshe ehhah \ Saudarsaniyd | “ 117. The 

atoes than and hith are employed in words taking vriddhi, which denote villages of 
the Vahikas; as S akaUki, S'akalika. 118. Or the affixes than and hUh are optionally 
employed in words taking vnddhx, which denote Vahika vfllages in the country of 
the IJffinaras ; as Saudarsamki, SaudaHanikd ; or sometimes with the chhae affix, 
Saudard anlyd. 

*« Zeitschrift, ii. 68. See also Asiat, Res. xv. 108 ; and Ann note L 
-w 4“ Ind. Stud, i 220. 

\ 
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Arians obliterated the reeollectioii of their own earlier freedom ; and 
caused them to detest the kiudred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliens from the Brahmanical 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites.“® (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra- 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Eambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Nirukta, ii. 2: “Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the ‘act of going’ is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative sava is used among the Aryas. Bati is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
datram, ‘ sickle,’ (only) is used by the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of the Aryas and Kambojas ; that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at- 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could have suggested itself to the 
grammarians. Now the country of the Kambojas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Both is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been studied among the Kambojas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 67, he observes : “ The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the Prati^khyas, proves how widely gram- 

This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
southern tribes, the Pundras, Odras and Dravidas, who, as we shall afterwards see, 
could not have been of Arian origin. 
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matical studies were pursued; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2: see above, and 
p. 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to whicb verbal 
forms were variously employed by the grammarians of four difierent 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas, together 
with the Prachyas and IJdichyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture ; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well-known passage in Manu’s 
Institutes (x. 43) shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
.... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Kambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 

Now, as I have intimated, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

In his later work, the edition of the Nirukta, Koth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may be 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “ it is in so far valuable, as it shows that the 
ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to be students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Erlaut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor Muller makes some remarks on the same passage. He aUudes to the tact 
that a similar passage occurs in the Mahabhiishya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Eoth’s conjecture regarding the spurious- 
ness of portions of the passage, it may also be possible that the Mahabhashya has 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and the Mahabhashya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the MahabhSshya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition : S'avatir ffaii^karma cun 

bhashito bhavati \ vikare eoa enam Aryah bhashante ‘^iavah” iti \ “ Hammatih” 
Surashtreahu “ ramhati?f” Prachya-madhyartmhu "gamim" eva tv Aryah prayun- 
jate I “Patir" lavanarthe Praehyeshu datram Udtehyeahu \ “S’avati, as a verb of 
going, is employed only by the Kambojas ; the Aryas use only its derivative, Java. 
The Surashtras use hammati, the central and eastern tribes ramhati, but the Aryas 
only garni in the sense of ‘ going.’ Pali occurs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for ‘ cutting dStra, & ‘ sickle,’ alone is nsed by the people of the north.” 

See Appendir, note M. See Eawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671 ; and Strabo, 
there quoted. 
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(Nir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. Now, as we may 
presume that Yaska Uved on the banks of the Sarasvati or of the Yamuna, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prachyas, or “men of 
the east,” must have been the Kikatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or the Vangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner be argued from this 
circumstance that the Aryas must have penetrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such as that in the S’atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east ; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Prachya tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit tiU they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone ; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo-Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, be also explained on Mr. 
Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive from the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will be shown at length in 
the next chapter) that difierent parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Arian race. Prom this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians must have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language ; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them- 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ASIANS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 

SOUTH. 

In the preceding chapter I hare endeavoured, by a variety of argu- 
ments derived from comparative philology, and from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove — First, that the dominant race which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch- 
thonous, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which this people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I shall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub- 
stantiated; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, ff.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Eigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various 
passages from the Brahmanas and post-Vedic writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda- 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India — differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialects were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, that 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but unmigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 

Sect. I. — Butinetion drawn between the Aryat and Basyus in 
the Rigveda. 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Vedic hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated as Dasyus. This wiU appear 
from the following texts. E.V. 61, 8, 9: Vij&nihi Aryan ye cha 
daeyavo harhmiehmate randhaya Mead avratan \ Mki lhava yajam&naeya 
chodita visvd it td te eadhamddeshu ehdkana] “Distinguish between 
the Aryas and those who are Dasyus : chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless], subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals.” * 86, 19: Ayam emi vichaJcaiad vichinvan 

ddeam dryam | “Here I come,” (says Indra) “perceiving and distin- 
guishing the Dasa and the Arya.” i. 103, 3 ; Sa jdtubharmd srad- 
dadhdnah yah puro vibhindann acharad vi ddeik | vidvdn vajrin dasyave 
hetim aeya dryam eaho vardhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning,® and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat- 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21 : Yavam vrihena Aivind vapantd ieham duhdnd 
manushdya daerd \ abhi daeyum bakurena dhamantd urw jyotis chak- 

* This text, as well as E.V. i. 103, 3, giTen below, is quoted by Professor Muller, 
“ Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note. 

* Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) renders jdtuhharma, “ a bom 
warrior.” Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean “carrying oif the victory, or palm,” 
deriving /atM from ji, to conquer, which he thinks had another form jd, from which 
comes fdytq “victorious.” 
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ratlmr aryaya ] " 0 beautiful Asvins, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth {lit. milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Arya.”’ i. 130, 8 : Ind/rah samaUu yajamdmm aryam pr&vad 
visveshu satamutir ajishu svarmtlhe»liu ajuhu | numave idtaA avratdn 
tvacliarh krishnam arandhayat \ “ Indra, who in a hundred ways pro- 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu ” (or the Arian man).* iii. 34, 8, 
9 : Soidna yah prithivltn dydm utemam Indram madanti anu dhirandsah\ 
sasdna atydn uta suryath sasuna Indrah sasdna purubhojasam gam i 
Mranyam uta bhogam sasdna hatvl dasyun pra dryarh va/rnam aval ( 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow ; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasjru, he protected the Aryan 
colour.” iv. 26, 1,2: Aham Manur abhavam suryai cha aham Kak- 
sMvdn rishir asmi vipral^ 1 ahaih Kutsam Arjuneyam ni rinje aharh kavir 
Vsandh paiyata mam \ 2 | aham bhumim adadam drydya ahafh vrishtim 
ddkushe martydya \ aham apo anayam vdxasdndh mama devaso anu 
ketum dyan \ “ I,” says Indra, “ was Mann, and I the sun ; I am the 

’ SSyana interprets the “ great light,” either of the glory acquired by the Alvins : 
Svahlyam tgo mdhdtmyam chaTcrathuh j or o( the sun : Visfirnam surydkhyam 
jyotih I “ For it is the living man who beholds the sun Jivan hi suryam pasyati | 
Eoth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vri&a may have 
the ordinary sense of “ wolf.” He compares B.V. viii. 226 : Daiasyantd manave 
purvyam divi yavam vrikewi Icarshathah | “ Desiring to be bountiful to the man, ye 
have of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf.” He is also of opinion that 
dhamanta has in the verse before us its proper sense of “blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of E.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti hahiram dritim \ Bakura perhaps sigiifles, 
he thinks, a “ crooked wind instrument, which the As’vins used to terrify their 
enemies ; and bdkura ” (in E.V. ix. 1, 8) “ might denote a skin shaped like a 
bakura.’’ Illnstr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Eoth adheres to the opinion 
that bakura is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bdkuro dritih is a bag- 
pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light : E.V. ix. 92, 5 : 
Jyotir yad ahne akrinod u lokam pravad mamm dasyave kar abhlkam | “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasyu.” E.V. x. 43, 4 : . . . vidat svar manave 
jyotir Zryam ] “ He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.” 

* This passage is translated in a review of the first volume of this work, con- 
tained in the “ Times ” of 12th April, 1858. The “ black skin,” is there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyus. The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
same article. 
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■wise risbi Kakshivat. I subdue Kutsa, tbe son of Aijuni. I am tbe 
sage TJ^nas : bebold me. 2. 1 gave tbe eartb to tbe Arya, and rain to 
the sacriflcer. I have led the longing waters. The gods have fol- 
lowed my will.”® iv. 30, 18 : The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 347 : “Thou, 0 Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” 
(river), 'vi. 25, 2, 3 : Ahhir visvah ahhiyujo visuchlr aryaya visa ava- 
tarlr dusih\ Indra jamay ah uta ye ajamayo arvachinaeo vanusho yuyujre\ 
tvam esham vithura savdffisi jaki vrishnydni krinuhi pardchah, \ “ By 
these (succours) subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa people every- 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 33, 3 : Tvam tdn Indra uhhaydn 
amitrdn ddsd vritrdni dryd cha sura \ vadhlr ity udi. “ Do thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Dasa and our Arya 
enemies, etc. vi. 60, 6 : Hato vritrdni dryd hato ddsdni satpatl \ hato 
visvah apa dvishah | “ Do ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 

enemies, slay our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” E.V. 
■vii. 5, 6 : Tvam dasyun okaso Agne djah uru jyotir janayann drydya \ 
“ Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Ddsd cha vritrd hatam drydni cha sudd- 
sam Indra- Farund ’vasd hatam \ “ Slay both the Dasa enemies and 
the Arya ; protect Sudas (or. the liberal man) with your succour, 0 


® Sayana connects the word ari/a as an epithet with Mann understood. Professor 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 6, he has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to be Indra. (See Botbl. and Roth’s Dictionary, sii6 race, Us'anas.) 
The Anukramanl, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adydbhis tisribhir Indram iva dtma- 
nam rishis tushtava Itidro vd dtmdnam \ “ In the first three verses the rishi cele- 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra; or Indra celebrates himself.” 
Kuhn (Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 143) conjectures that Vumadevamay perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.V. x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly : Aham 
ddsushe vibhajdmi bhojanam \ “I distribute food to the sacriflcer,” etc. The 
pantheistic author of the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad, thinks that the Rishi Vama- 
deva is speaking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216) ; Tad 
yo yo devandm pratyabudhyata sa eva tad abhavat tathd rishlttdm tathd manttsb- 
ydndm | tad ha etat pasyann rishir Vdmadevah pratipede “ aham Manur abhavam 
suryas cha” iti \ “Whosoever of gods, rbhis, or men, understood That, he became 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, ‘ I was Manu, I the 
sun, etc.” Us'anas is connected with Indra in R.V. vi. 20, 11. 
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Indra and Varana.” x. 38, Z: To no dasah aryo vd purushfuta 
adevah Indra yudhaye ehiketati \ asmuhhis te suahahuh gantu katravah 
tvayd vayarh tan vanuydma iangame | “ 0, much lauded Indra, what- 

ever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against us, let 
these enemies be easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” X. 49, 3 : Aham Smhnasya inathitd vadhar yamafn na yo 
rare dryam ndma daayave j “ I, the slayer of S'ushns, have restrained 
the bolt, — I who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.” 
X. 66, 11 : Brahma gum asvam janayanta oshadhir vanagpatln prithimm 
parvatdn apah \ guryam divi rohayantah giiddnavah drya vratd vigrijanto 
adhi kshami \ “ These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the pre- 

ceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters ; — causing the sun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.”® x. 83, 1 : 
Sdhydma dagam dryam tvayd yujd vayarh gahagkritena gahagd gahagvatd\ 
“ May we,” (0 Manyu) “ associated with thee, the mighty one, over- 
come both Dasa and Arya through (thy) efiectual energy.” x. 102, 3: 
Antar yaehha jighdfhgato vajram Indra alhidugatah \ ddgagya vd magha- 
vann dryagya vd ganutar yavaya vadham 1 “ Restrain, 0 Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant : remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
be he Dasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3 : Vi guryo madhye amuchad ratham 
vidad ddgaya pratimdnam dryah \ “ The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven : the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Dasyu.” 
viii. 24, 27 : Tah rikghdd arhhago muchad yo vd arydt gaptagindhmhii \ 
vadhar ddgagya tuvinrimna nlnamah j “ Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity ; who, 0 powerful [god], didst avert the 
bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts seem to show that the Eigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of these texts ; and from the specification in others of 

' Compare B.V. vii. 99, 4 ; Vrum yajnaya chakrathur u loham janayanta 
guryam ushaaam agnim | Dasasya chid vrishasiprasya mayah jaghnathur nara 
pritandjyeshu : “ Te (Indra and Vishnu) have provided abnndant room for the 
sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the bull-nosed Dasa.” 
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enemies, both Arya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com- 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially ; as 
they had never dreamt of the modem critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. Yaska 
(Nimkta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words “ son of a [or, 
of the] lord.”’ The word Dasyu is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: “Dasyu comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies.”® 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, by “wise performers of rites;”® 
wise worshippers;”*® “wise;** “one to whom aU should resort;”*® 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;”*® “practising ceremonies;”** “most excellent through per- 
formance of ceremonies;”** and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Manu. The same commentator in- 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Vritra;”'® “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Vedic rites;”*’ “the Asuras, Pisachas, etc., 
who destroy ; ” ** “the vexing Asuras ; ” *® “ all the people who destroy 
religious rites;’”® “ Vala and the other Asuras who destroy religious 
rites “enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.’”’ From these quo- 
tations it win be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyus of 
superhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies. 

’ Nir. vi. 26 : Aryah Isvara-putrah \ See Benfey’s remarks on this definition in 
Giitt. Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. 141, f. 

* Nir. vii. 23 ; Baayur dasyateh kshaydrthdd iipadmyanty asmin rasah upada- 
sayati karmani \ 

• Viduaho ‘mtahthdtrln \ on R.V. i. 51, 8. 

Vidvdmaah atotdrah | on i. 103, 3. ** Viduahe \ on i. 117, 21. 

*’ Aranlyarh aarvair yantavyam | on i. 130, 8. 

” Uttamam varnam traivarnikam j on iii. 34, 9. 

** Karma-yuktnni \ on vi. 22, 10. 

Karmdnuahthdtritvena a'reahthani | on ri. 33, 3. 

'• Choram vritram | on i. 33, 4. 

u Anuahthdp-lnnm upakahapayitdrah aatravah | on i. 51, 8 ; and i. 103, 3. 

TTpakahaya-karinam aauram pUaehddikam \ on i. 117, 21. 

Sddhakdn aauran | on iii. 34, 9. 

Karmandm upakahapayitrlr viivdh aaredh priijah | on vi. 25, 2. 

®* Upakahapayitrm karma-virodhino Vala-prabhritm aauran \ on vi. 33, 3. 

®® Karmahmah aatravah | on vi. 60, 6. 
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In his note on i. 100, 8, he speaks of them as “destroying enemies 
living on the earth and in another place he explains the Dasa 
varna, as being either “the S'udras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.”“* 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the E.V., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Dasyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of ditferent orders, or goblins (Asuras, Eakshasas, etc.) ; but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in the 
Aitareya-brahmana, in Manu, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-brahmana, after making Visvamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tan anwvyajahara antan vah praja 
Ihahhishta ” iti | te ete Andhruh Ptmdrah S'alarah Pulindah Mukhdh 
ity udantyah bahavo bhavanti | VaiSvdmitrdh dasyundm bhuytsbifhdh \ 
“Let your progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
“These are the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Visvamitra.”^® And in the authoritative definition already 
quoted-® (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us: “Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arras, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryas, are aU called Dasyus.” 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, 1025 : 
Paiiravam yudhi 7iirjitya Pasyun parvata-vdsinah ] gandn Utsavasanhetdn 
ajayat sapta Pundavah \ “ Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 

the Pandava conquered the IJtsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again. Ibid. ver. 1031-2: Baraddn 
saha Kdmbojair ajayat Pdlcasdsanth \ prdguttardm dikarh ye eha vasanty 
dsritya Dasyavah I nivasanti vane ye cha tdn sarvdn ajayat prabhuh \ 
Lohdn Paramakumbojdn Rishikdn uttardn api\ “Pakasasani conquered 

Prithivyam bhummt vartamdndn dasyun upakshapayitfin aatrun | on i. 100. 8. 

Lasam varnam sudrddikam yadvd ddsam upakshapayitdmm adharam nikrish- 
tam asuram. 

See the first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, ff. 

See above p. 151. 
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the Daradas, with the Samhojas, aad the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Rishikas.” And once more : Kdmhojdnam sahasrais cha S’akdndm 
cha vikdmpate \ S'ahardndm Kirdtdndm Varvardndrh tathaiva cha | 
agamyarupdm prithimm mdmsa-sonita-kardamdm | Kritavdms tatra 
S'aineyah kshapayamc tdvakam halam \ Basyundm sa-Urastrunaih siro- 
hhir liinamurdhajaih \ dirghakurekair mahl kirnd vivarhair andajair 
iva I “ Shineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 
mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of Kambojas, 
S'akas, S'avaras, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.”*’ Here it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, the Kambojas, S'akas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the S'anti Parva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, ff., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus ; and where the duties to be observed 
by the Dasyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot have 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, S'anti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living among the Dasyus: 
Bhlshma ttvdcha \ hanfa te vartayishye 'ham itihdsam ptirdtanam \ udich- 
ydm disi yad vrittam Mlechheshu manujddhipa | Irdhmano madhyadeslyah 
kasohid vai hrahma-varjitam | grdmam vriddhi-yutam vikshya pruvisad 
bhaiksha-kdmkshayd \ tatra Dasyur dhanayutak sarva-varna-visesha- 
vit I brahmanyah satyasandhas cha ddne cha nirato 'bhavat | tasya kshayam , 
updgamya tato bhikshdm aydchata [ . . . . | Gautamah sannikarshena 
Basyubhih samatdm iydt \ tathd tu vasatas tasya Basyu-grdme sukham 
tadd I . . . . kim idam kv/rushe mohdd vipras team hi kulodvahah | 
madhyadesa-parijndto Basyu-bhdvam gatah katham | Bhlshma is the 
speaker: “I will teH thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas. A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute 
Mahabh. Drona Parva. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Veda], to be in a prosperous condition, entered it 
to solicit alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberal. 

Approaching his house, the Brahman asked aims,” and a house 

“From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. "While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus,” another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: “What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region : how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Dasyu?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when occurring in 
the Veda, is sometimes at least to be understood of men, and, con- 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en- 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Dasyus are regarded as 
degraded Arians,’* (though Manu says that some of them spoke Mlechha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
above, p. 355, f.), are included among them. But though it is true 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in- 
stitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Vedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity ; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen ; and the tribes who are stigmatized 
by the Vedic poets as persons of a different religion must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians, and were, in fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the Eig- 
veda we must, in some passages, though not in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it wiU be interesting to review 
some of the other principal texts of the E.V. in which the Aryas and 
Dasyus are mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result in regard to the ap- 
See Lassen, Zeitschrift, ii. 49, £f. 
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plication made of the words Dasyn and Dasa, and to determine pre- 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Aryas. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected and arranged a con- 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 

J]Since the above remarks were written. Professors Benfey and Both 
have expressed their opinions on this subject. The former scholar writes 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gbtt. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 137, ff. : “ On a point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one further ob- 
servation. It is well known that in the Vedas the word ‘ dasyn,’ and 
in place of it also ‘ dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘arya.’ 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 

heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods The question 

arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, or whether any third sense 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’) — an employ- 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation firom the fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.” . . • . After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion. Prof. Benfey proceeds : “ The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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‘ dasa ’ has decidedly the sense of ‘ slave,’ and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both ‘ dasa ’ and 
‘ dasyu,’ in contrast with the ‘ arya,’ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their diffusion ; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re- 
presented as the rebellious slaves of the deities. 

“ The view that in this contrasted relation ‘dasa’ has really the sense 
of ‘ slave,’ ‘ servant,’ is supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which ‘ S'udra,’ the weU-known name for the servile caste in India, 
stands in the same contrast to ‘ arya,’ as ‘ dasyu ’ and ‘ dasa ’ elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4 : Taya 'ham sarvam pasyami yai cha S udrah 
utaryah \ ‘ By this (plant) I see every one, whether ‘ S'udra or Arya.’ 

The second text is iv. 20, 8 : Tenaham garvam pasyami uta S'udram 
utdryam \ ‘ By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether S'udra 
or Arya.’ The third is xix. 62, 1,” which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
but which runs thus ; Triyam ma krinu deveshu priyam rOjasu ma 
krinu | priyam sarvasya pasyatah uta sudre utdrye \ “Make me dear 
to the gods ; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who behtfids 
me, whether to S'udra or Arya.” 

Professor Both, in his Lexicon, s.v. dasyu, defines that word as de- 
noting (1) “a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in particu- 
lar.” Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as S'ambara, S'ushna, Chumuri, etc., bear the general appella- 
tion of Dasyu. They are not only spirits of darkness like the Eakshases, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.V., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu pravish- 
tdh jndtimukhds charanti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men {manu, dyu, nar), and are called amdnusha in 
E.V., X. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to E.V., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5 ; Val., 2, 8 ; E.V., vi. 14, 3, and v. 7, 10) ; and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men {arya), and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Arians, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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E.V., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6; ii. 11, 18, f. ; iii. 34, 9; i. 103, 3; x. 49, 
3; i. 51, 8). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2) — ^he goes on to say — an oppro- 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passives of the Veda, v. 70, 3, turydma dosyan tanuhhih; 
“let us overcome the Dasyus iu our own persons:” x. 83, 6, handva 
doiyun uta lodhi dpe^ | “ let us slay the Dasyus, and do thou recollect 
thy friend.” In Ait. Br., vii. 18, they are barbarous tribes : Vaihd- 
mitrdh dasyundm bhuyishthdh \ “Most of the Dasyus are descended from 
Vi^vamitra.”] 

Sect. II. — Additional Vedic texts hearing on the relations of the Aryas 

and Basyus. 

First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18 : BasyUn S'imyums cha puruhutah evair hatvd prithivydih sarvd 
nivarhit | sanat kshetram sakhihhih kitnyelhih sanat suryam sanad apak 
suvajralf | “ (Indra), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and S'imjnis [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters.”” ii. 20, 7 : Sa vritrahd Indrah krishnayonth purandaro ddsir 
airayad vi | ajanayad manave kshdm apai cha ityddi | “ Indra, the 

Several points are obscure in this passage. Is tbe word S’imyu the name of a 
tribe (as Professor Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer ? In R.V. 
vii. 18, 5, we have the words aardhantam iimyum, which Professor Roth (Lit. and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 94) renders by “defiant wrong-doer.” Sayana on that passage 
explains iimyum by bodhamanam \ “understanding” (participle). In the text 
before ns he explains the word S'amayitrln vadhakarino rdkshasadin | “ Subduers, 
i.e. slayers, Rakshasas, etc.” ; and again on the same passage : S'imyun | S'amu 
upaiame\ iamayati sarvaih tiraskaroti iti rdkshasddih iimyuh \ “The verb iam 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore =JJ5isAajo, etc.” 
Then, who are the “ shining friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts ? 
or the fair-complexioned Aryas f In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
aakhibhih svebhih, “ his friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex- 
plains verse 18 thus: ieitnyebhih ivetavarnair alankdrena dtptdngair sakhibhir 
mitrabhutair mantdbhih saha kshetram satrunSm svabhutam bhumim sanat sama- 
bhaksKit \ “ Along with his white-coloured (i.e. whose limbs were shining with orna- 
ments) fnends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies.” On 
the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
of as, according to Sayana’s gloss, the persons with whom the sun was shared. The 
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slayer of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Manu.”®’ The 
passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3: Tvam 
ha nu tyad adamayo dasyumr ekah kriahtir avanor drydya \ “ Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya.”®' vi. 61, 3: Uta kahitihhyo avanlr avindah\ 
“And thou (Sarasvatl) hast obtained lands for men.”® vii. 19, 3: 
Paurukutsim Traaadasyum avah kshetraadtd vritrahatyeshu purum | 

“ Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyn, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are ; Aamakebhir nribhih smyam tanat | which Sayana renders, Asmadt- 
yair nribhih puruahaih auryaiii auryaprakdaam aanat sambhaktaih karotu aatru- 
puruahaia tu driahti-nirodhakham andhakaram aamyojayaiu \ “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve onr enemies in darkness which shall 
obstruct their view.’’ The same words are rendered by Bosen : Noatratibua viria 
aolem coneedat, “ Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen,’’ where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6, they may equally have it in the 18th also. The meaning 
would then be, “ He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends.” 
But this use of the instr. would not suit verse 10, Sa yramebhih aanita aa rathebhih \ 
whether we understand yramebhih of villages, or hosts. On the words, “ his fair 
friends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Eigveda i, p. 260, note : “ These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Mamts; but why they should have a share of the 
enemy’s country (aatrunam bhltmim) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white (a’teitnya) in 
companson with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the E.V., as, i. 101, 1 ; iv. 
16, 10 ; vi. 18, 5 ; vi. 21, 5 and 8 ; vi. 45, 7. Eosen renders this passage : Expug- 
navit terram sociia avia nitentibua, “ He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companions thus giving another sense to avitnyebhih. In two other hymns, viL 
99, 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 
a somewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Eigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 518, f., Prof. Benfey gives the following sense 
to the verse before us : “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis- 
chief ; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his bolt ; with his shining 
comrades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, and floods.” 

Sayana explains the words kriahnayomh, etc., thus: kriahnayanir nikriahtajatir, 
ddsir upahahapayatrir daurih aenah, “ the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank.” The Valakhilya ii. 8, has the following words : yebhir ni daayutn 
manuaho nighoahayah | “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (f) the 
Dasyu away from the man.” 

** Sayana explains kriahfiK, “people,” by putraddaddtn, “children, slaves,” etc. 

“ Sayana explains avavith, by Aaurair apahritdh bhumih, “lands taken away by 
tte Asuras.” Both (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense of “ streams which 
it might seem to be the function of Sarasvafi to give rather thm lands. 
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■with foes for the acquisition of land.” vii. 100, 4 ; Tiehakrame pnthklm 
esha etdm kshetraya Vishnur manave dasasyan \ “ This Yishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu (or the [Aryan] man).” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west ; but it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In R.V., X. 65, 11, quoted above (p. 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 130, 
8), the epithets dvrdta and apavrata, “ devoid of,” or “ opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “ lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasjrus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, 5: Indro yo 
dasyun adhardn avdtirat marutmntam sahhydya havdmahe \ “We 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus ” [or, “ subdued and humbled the Dasyus ii. 11, 
18: JDhishva hvah iura yena Vritram avabhinad Ddmm Aurmvdbham [ 
apdvrinor jyotir drydya ni savyatah sudi dasyur Indra | “ Maintain, 

O hero, that strength by which thou hast broken do'wn Vritra, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou hast revealed light to the Arya, and the Dasyu 
has been set on thy left hand.”^ The text of the folio-wing, E.V., 
ii. 12, 4, has been already given in p. 282 : “ He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour.” “ iv. 28, 4: Visvasmdt sltn adhaman Indra dasyun 
visa danr akrinor aprasastdh\ “Indra, thou hast made these Dasyus 
lower than all, and the servile people without renown.” 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aryas. i. 33, 4, 5 : Ayajvdnah Sanakdh pretim 
lyuh \ para chit ilrshd vivrijus te Indra ayajvano yajvahhih 8pardhamdndh\ 

35 Sayana explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them : Asurdn 
adhardn nikrishtdn hritvd. 

5* Sayana explains the word Dasyn in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vritra. The words «» + sddi, making together niahddi, present a curious coincidence 
with the word Nishada. 

33 Both (Diet.) gives the sense of "removing, putting away,” to puhd hah. 
Sayana explains it of “ hiding in a cavern.” The word varna, colour, race, which is 
applied to the Aryas, iii. 34, 9, is here made use of in speaking of the Dasyus. 
Sayana explains the latter, either of the S'Qdra caste, or of the Asuras. 
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“ The unsacrificing Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificers, 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 India, with averted faces.” “ i. 131, 4: 
S'dsas tarn Indra martyam ayajyum ityddi\ “Thou, 0 India, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.”” i. 132, 4: Sunvadbhyo 
randhaya kanehid avratam hrindyantam chid avratam | “ Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: Ni mdydvdn abrahmd dasyur arta \ “The 
deceitful, prayerless Dasyu has perished.” E.V., v. 7, 10: Ad Agne 
aprinato Hrih mcahydd daayun uhah sasahydd nrtn | “ O Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus : may Isha over- 
come the men.” E.V., vi. 14, 3: Turvanto dasyum dyavo vrataih 
slkshanto avratam \ “ Men subduing the Dasyu, with rites (or laws) 

overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9 : Apavratdn 
praiave vdvridhdndn brahma-dvishah aurydd yavayaava [ “ Remove 

far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10 ; Tvam nah Indra ritayaa tvdnido ni trimpaai 1 
madhyc vaaiahva tuvinrimna iirvor ni ddaarh iiinatho hathaih \ 11 | 

“ Sayana describes the Sanakas as followers of Vritra : Etanndmakdh Vritra- 
nucharah. I cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. They may have 
been heretical Aryas and not Dasyus. A Sanaka was a mindbom son of Brahma. 
Wilson, Vish. Pur,, first edition, p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned as a sage. Benfey 
renders sanakdh “ old.” 

Ini. 100, 15, the word marttdh, “men,” is opposed to devah, “gods.” The 
word martya, “mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of the S'atapatha-brahmana it appears that the Asuras also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. 2, 2, 8, ff. : Devdscha vai AauraseAa 
abhaye prdjdpatydh paapridhire [ Te ubhaye eva ayidtmdna dsuh, martya hy dsuh | 
andtmd hi martyah \ Teshu ubhayethu martyeshu Agnir eva amrita aaa \ Tam ha 
sma ubhaye amritam upajivanti .... Tato deras tamydmaa iva pariiiiiahire | Te 
archantah ardmyantai cheruh \ Uta Aauran sapatnan martyan abhihhavema iti te 
etad amritam agnyddheyam dadriauh\ Te ha uchuh\ hanta idam amritam antardt- 
rnann ddadhdmahai | Te idam amritam antardtmann ddhdya amrita bhutvd aataryyd 
bhutvd starydn sapatnan martyan abhibhavishydma iti. “The gods and Asuras, 
both the offspring of Prajapati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agni alone was immortal ; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . . 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beheld 
this immortal consecrated fire. They then said, ‘ Come, let ns place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost souL Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies.’ ” The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire iu their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavratam amanusham ayajvanam adevayum | ava ivah mlcM dudhuvUa 
parvatah sughnaya dasyum parvatah | “ Thou, Indra, lovest our re- 

ligious rites ; thou tramplest down those that revile thee ; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy vital parts {lit. thighs) ; thou hast 
smitten the Dasa with thy blows. 11. Let his own friend Parvata, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the Dasyu who observes 
different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” ^ iv. 41, 2: Sahvamso dasyum avratam | “Subduing the 
irreligious Dasyu.” ® x. 22, 7, 8: A nah Indra prtkshase asmakam 
hrahma udyatam \ tat tva yachamahe avah S'usknam yad hann amanusham | 
8 I Akarmd Basyur alhi no amantur anyavrato amanushah | tvam tasya 
amitrahan vadkar Basyasya dambhaya | “ Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 

lifted up to thee for sustenance. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman S'ushna. The Dasyu, irre- 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us : do 
thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries of 
the Vedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “anindra,” “without Indra,” 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, R.V., i. 133, 
1 : Ubhe pundmi rodasl ritena druho dahami sam mabir anindrah | “ By 
sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” E.V., iv. 23, 7 : Brtiham jigkdmsan dhva- 
rasam anindrdm tetikte tigmd tujase anikd | “ Seeking to slay the 

injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destniction.” K.V., v. 2, 3 ; Miranya- 
dantam snchirarnam drdt kshetrdd apasyam uyxidhd mimdnam | dadano 
asmai amritam viprikkat kirn mum anitidrdh krinavann anukthdh | 
“Prom an adjacent spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

33 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for aid in the translation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem well applicable to a mortal ; but some of 
them recur in x. 22, 8. In verse 7 of the same hvmn a mortal enemy is referred to : 
ATj smi adevah apad iaham dlrghdyo martyah : “ 0 long-lived god, let not a godless 
mortal obtain prosperity.” In his comment on R.V. v. 20, 2, Sayana explains the 
word anyavrata thus : Vaidikad vibhaktam vratam karma yasya tasya Asurasya, 
“ the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Veda.” See Goldstucker, Diet. 
s.v. “anyavrata." 

3* Benfey in a note to his translation of Samaveda, ii. 243 (p. 251), understands 
Dasyum avratam of Vritra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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unmingled [fuel or butter ?], I bebeld [Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: what can those who regard 
not Indra, and recite no hymns, do to me?” K.V., vii. 18, 6: Ardham 
viraspa iritapam anindram para sardhantam, nanude abhi kshdm | 
“Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarders of Indra.”*® E.V., x. 27, 
6 : Barsan nu atra iritapdn anindr&n bdhuhhadah sarave patyamunan \ 
ghrishum vd ye niniduh eakhuyam adhi u nu eshu pmayo mvrityuh \ 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations,** and are fit victims for the 
thunderbolt: the wheels have rolled over those who reviled [our] 
destroying friend.” In R.V., x. 48, 7, Indra speaks: Ahhldam 
ekam eko asmi niehshdl abhi dvu kim u trayah karanti \ khale na parehdn 
prati hanmi bhuri kim mu nindanti satravo anindrah \ “ Impetuous, 

I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of com 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me ?”** 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8 : Ava no vrijind sislhi richd vanema anriehah \ 
ndbrahmd yajnah ridhag joshati tve\ “ Take away our calamities. 
With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns. Thou takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.”*^ 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Veda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. Max Muller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

*® See Roth’s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 98, 
99 ; and his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ihid. pp. 132-5. 

** Prof. Roth, s.o. explains bahukshad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, i.e. a worthless portion of the victim. 

** See Kimkta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 

« In my article “ On the Relations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age,” (Joum. Royal As. Soc., new series, ii. 286, ff.), I have 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda “containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference,” in which “no express reference is made to Dasyus,” and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan community.” 
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“Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and has since 
been reprinted in his “ Chips,” toI. ii. (see p. 324) : — “ At the time,” 
ha says, “when this name of ‘varna’ was first used in the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aryas and the non-Aryas, 
the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Veda ‘the black skin.’ Eigveda, i. 130, 8 : ‘ Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ” “ (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines ; such as K.V. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369) : “ Indra, the slayer of Vritra and de- 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile (ddsth) [hosts] of black descent.” 
But Prof. Both (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, krishnayonih, 
as well as krUhnagarhhah, in K.V. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Regnier in his Etude sur I’ldiome des Vedas, p. 164. In K.V. 
iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Mrigaya being subjected to 
Riji4van, son of Vidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Eakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. {Tvam Piprum Mrigayam susavaihsam 
Rijisvane- Vaidathindya randhth | panchdsat krishna ni vapah sahasrd 
atkam na puro jarimd vi dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re- 
garded as aerial foes.“ See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of K.V. 
viii. 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

“ This phrase, “ the black skin,” occurs also in R,V. is. 41, 1, a test which 
reappears in the Samaveda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Pra ye gdvo na 
bhurnaym tveshah aydsd akramuA, ghnantah kriehmm apa tmcham; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey ; “ The flaming, the tempestuous [gods], approach like 
furious bulls, and chase away the black skin.” In a note he adds the esplanation ; 
“The Maruts (winds) chase the clouds.” In his Glossary to the S.V., the same 
author esplains the phrase “ black skin ” by “ night.” A similar espression, tvaeham 
asiknlm, occurs in E.V. is. 73,5: Indra-deishtSm apa dhamanti mdgayd tvaeham 
asikrdm bhumano divas pari | “By their might they” (I cannot say who [qu. Maruts?] 
are here referred to) “ sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfey translates this line in his Glossary, s.v. asiJeni. But perhaps 
the words “black skin” should not be construed with the word “earth.” The con- 
struction may be, “ from earth and sky.” 

** Compare Prof. Wilson’s Translation and E.V. i. 101, as well as the Introduction 
to his E.V., Tol. iii., pp. viii, is, xiv and sv. 
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the following text allusion is made to black tribes of some kind : E.V. 
vii. 5, 3 : Tvad-hhiya vUah dyann asiknir asamandh jahatir hhojandni | 
Vaih'dnara purave hsuchanah puro yad Ayne darayann adideh | “For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos- 
sessions, when thou, Agni Vaisvanara, gleaming in behalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.” Prof. Eoth (Lexicon, s.v. 
“asikni”) explains the words “black tribes” as meaning “spirits of 
darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in R.V. viii. 62, 18: Puram na 
dhrishno druja Icrishnayd hadhito visa | “ 0 impetuous, break down as it 
were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized ; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to. 

There are (4) some passages in which the epithet “ mridhravach ” 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest; but un- 
fortunately both points are doubtful.*® The following are the passages 
alluded to: — E.V. i. 174, 2: Pano viia^ Indra mridhravdchah sapta 
yat purah, iarma idradir dart | rinor apo anavadya arndlt yune Vritram 
PurukuUdya randhih\ “When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Vritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
E.V. V. 29, 10 : Pra anyach ehakram avrihah Suryasya Kutsdya anyad 
varivo ydtave kah \ andso Pasyun amrinor vadhena ni duryone dvrinan 
mridhravdchah \ “Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya : the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus : in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8 ; Tyam chid 
arnam madhuparh saydnam asinvam vavram mahi adad ugrah \ apddam 
atram mahatd vadhena ni durxjone dvrinan mridhravdcham j “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless [Vritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden ; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

** The Atharvaveda xii. 1, 45, refers to the earth as “ sustaining men of very 
various forms of speech and customs ; each dwelling in their own abodes ” (Janam 
bibhrafi bahudhd vivdehasam ndnadharmdnam prithivi yathaukasanC). 
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speaking [demon].” vii. 6, 3 : Ni alcratun grathino mridhravachah 
Panin asraddhan avridhan ayajndn | pra pra tan Basyiin Agnir vivuya 
purvas chakdra aparan ayajyun | “The senseless, false, injuriously- 
speaking, unbelieving, unpraising, unworshipping Panis (or niggards) ; 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 13: Vi sadyo visva drimhitani esMm 
Indrah purali sahasd sapta dardah \ vi Anavasya Tritsave gayam lhag 
jesTima Purum vidathe mridhravaekam \ “ Indra straightway shattered 

all their strongholds, their seven castles by his violence: he divided 
to the Tritsn the substance of the Anava : we vanquished in the fight 
the injuriously-speaking Puru [or man].” 

The word “mridhravach,” which I have rendered “injuriously- 
speaking,” is explained by Sayana (in his comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning “one whose organs of speech are destroyed” 
{himsita-vagindriya, or himita-vachaska). On i. 174, 2, he interprets 
it as marshana-vachanah, “speaking patiently,” (“suing for pardon,” 
Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by hadhavacham, “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ ill-speaking,” Wilsoa). The same term is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “speech-bereft,” 
or “ speechless.” Roth, in his “ Illustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders “mridhra- 
vachah" by “mriduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “speaking injuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (Herabkunft des Peuers, 
p. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stutterer;” 
and thinks that, in R.V. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
MiiUer (Last Results of Turanian Researches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
389, ff.) remarks, that “ the ‘ anasas,’ enemies, whom Indra killed with 
his weapon (R.V. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (R.Y., vol. iii., p. 276, 
note): “Andsa, Sayana says, means dsyarahitdn, devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; dsya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for salda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
as in the familiar term for a barbarian, ‘ mlechha,’ which is derived 
from the root, mlechh, to speak rudely;” and adds, in reference to 
Professor Muller’s proposed interpretation of anCiia: “The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayana is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called also tnridhravdchas, . . . ■ having de- 
fective organs of speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravdch, in which the Dasyus are named ; and in the second 
of these two texts (R.V. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(See Wilson’s E.V. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note.)^’ In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravdch is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R. V. frequent mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following are additional instances : 
R.V. i. 51, 5 ; Tvam Pipror nrimanah prdrtyah purah pra piijisvdnam 
Dasyu-hatyeshu dvitha 1 “ Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Rijisvan in his battles with the Dasyus.” 
R.V. i. 63, 7 : Tvam ha tyad Indra sapta yudhyan puro vajrin Puruk- 
utsdya dardah \ “Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purukutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles.” i. 174, 8: Bhinat puro na Ihido 
adevir nanamo vadhar adevasya piyoh | “ Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like their castles : thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii. 14, 6 : Yah satam S'ambarasya puro hihheda 
asmaneva purvih \ “Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6; Divoddadyanavatiih cha nava 
Indrah puro vi airach Chhamharasya \ “ Indra shattered for Divodasa a 
hundred castles of S'ambara.” iii. 12, 6 : Indrdyni navatim puro ddsa- 
patnlr adhunutam \ sdkam ekena karmand | “Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.’’ 
iv. 26, 3 : Aham puro mandasdno vi airam nava mkam navatih S'amha- 

See Bohtlingk and Both, s.v. pani, where B.V. vii. 6, 3, is cited among the 
texts where the word means “ niggard and comp, my art. on the “ Priests in the 
Vedic Age,” Joum. B. A. S. for 1866, p. 290. 
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rasya | S'atatamam vesyam mrvatdtd Divoddsam Atithigvam yad uvam \ 
“ Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
S’ambara : the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Divodasa Atithigva.”“ vi. 31, 4: Tmm satdni ava S'am- 
barasya puro jayantha apratlni dasyoh \ “Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles of the Dasyu Sumbara.’’ The following verse 
seems to show that by these castles, as well as by mountains, clouds 
are meant : — x. 89, 7 : Jaghdna Yritram svadhitir vaneva ruroja puro 
aradad na aindhun \ hihheda giriih navam in na kumbbam d gdh Tndro 
alcrinuta svayugbhih | “ Indra smote Vritra as an axe (feUs) the woods; 
he broke down the castles, he as it were hollowed out the rivers. He 
split the mountain like a new jar ; he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage : ii. 20, 8 : JPraW 
yad asya vajram bdhvor dhcr hatvl dasyun pural} dyasir nitdrlt I 
“ When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra’s) hand, he slew the 
Dasyus, and overthrew their iron castles. 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken of : — i. 131, 4 : 
Vidus te asya viryasya puravo puro yad Indra idradir avdtirah \ sdsa- 
hdno avdtirah\ sdsas tain Indra martyam ayajyum savasaspate \ “Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.”®’ (See also K.V. i. 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 376.) vi. 20, 10 : Sapta yat purah karma suradlr 
dart ban ddsih Purubutsdya siksban\ “ When thou, our defence, didst 


See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 110, and note. Benfey in his exciu'sus 
on sarvatdti, Or. und Occ. ii. 524, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in sat'ety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Divodasa.” The words "in safety” may, he says, refer 
to Indra, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy ; and he refers, as Kuhn 
also does, to E.V. vii. 19, o. 

Mention is also made of iron c.astles or ramparts in the following texts : E.V. 
iv. 27, 1 ; vii. 3, 7 ; vii. 15, 14 ; vii. 95, 1 ; viii. 89, 8 ; and x. 101, 8 ; hut not in 
connexion with the Das)!^. 

50 The “autumnal” castles may mean the hrilliant hattlementod cloud-castles, 
which are so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayana 
in loco explains the term thus ; S'aradlh sauivalsarasaMbandhinih samratsara- 
paryantam prdkdra-parikhadiihir dridhijirituh purah satrmiam purlh \ “The 
enemies’ annual cities, fortified for a year with ramparts, ditches, etc. but see 
next note. 
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break down the seven autumnal castles, then didst slay the Dasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa.” 

The epithet sa&mt is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, “constant,” “perpetual,” but accord- 
ing to the Nighantus it has the meaning of “many;” and Sayana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14 ; Bra^so hhettO. 
purum sasvatinam InAro muninum »akd ] “ The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6 : Tvam hi sasvatindm Indra dartd purdm ad | hantd 
dasyor manor vridhah patir divah | “ Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene- 
factor of man, the lord of the sky.” “ Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20 : 8'atam aimanmayindm purdm Indro vi dsyat 
Bivoddsuya ddsushe [ “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodasa.” “ In E.V. viii. 1, 28, men- 
tion is made of a “ moving” castle : Tvam pur am charishnvam vadhaih 
S'ushnasya sampinak\ “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of S'ushna.” 

The castles referred to in these Vedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras ; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
Vajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Tajurveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra (yarn dkhydyikd asti | devaih pardjitdh asurds tapaa taptvd trai- 
lohje trini purdni chahrur hhamayim hhumau rdjatim antarihahe 
haimlm divi \ tadu devais tdh dagdhum upasadu Agnir uradhitah \ tatah 
upasad-devata-rupo ' gnir yadd tdau purshu pravisya tdh daduha tadd 
tisrah puro ' gnea tanavo 'Ihuvan | tad dbhipretya ayam mantrah \ “ On 

this text [Yaj. Sanh. 5, 8], the following story is told: — The Asuras 


S.'iyana, in his note on this verse, explains the word saradJh differently, as 
iaran-namnah asurasya samhandhitiih \ “Belonging to an Asura called S'arad ” 
Sayana renders the word s’arma in this passage by “ with thy thunderbolt.’’ In his 
note on E.V. i. 174, 2, he had previously rendered it by “for our happiness.” I 
have ventured to render it “ our defence.” 

« In E.V. viii. 84, 3, we find the same epithet apphed to persons: Tvam hi 
ittivatmaM patih raja viaam asi j “ Thou art the lord, the king of many peoples.” 

*5 Sayana interprets as manmaylndm hy pSshmiair mrmitdnam, “built of stone ” 
and says they were the cities of S'amhara. ’ 

“ It appears that moving cloud-castles are here meant. 
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having been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds, — one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphere, and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to bum these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference.” “ The Shtapatha- 
brahmaua (iii. 4, 4, 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject : — Devds cha vai aiurdi cha uhhaye prdjdpatyah paipriihire | 
tato ’surah eshu lokeshu purai chahrire ayasmaylm eva asmin lake raja- 
tdm ardarikshe harinlm divi \ tad vai devah asprinvata [ te etdhhir iipa- 
sadlihir upasldan \ tad yad updsldams tasmdd upasado ndma \ te purah 
prahhindann imdn lokdn prdjayan \ tasmdd dhur “ upasadd puram 
jayanti” iti\ “The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near {wpa-asldan) with these ‘ upasads ’ [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] ; and from their thus sitting the name of ‘ upasad ’ originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the sapng 
that men conquer a city with an ‘ upasad.’ ” In the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva etat saihskaroti 
Agnim anlkam Somam salyam Vishnum kulmalam \ “ He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft. Soma the iron, Yishnu the 
point.” “ (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

The Aitareya Brahmana i. 23 gives the following variation of the story : 
Devdsurdh vai eshu lokeshu samayatanta \ te vai asurdh imdn eva lokdn 
puro ’kwrvata yathd ojlydrhso hallydmsah ] evaih te vai ayasmaylm eva 
imam akurvata rajatdm antariksham harinlm divam te tatkd imdn lokdn 
puro ’kurvata\ te devdh abruvan “puro vai ime’surd^ imdn lokdn akrata\ 
pura^ imdn lokdn prati karavdmahai” iti “ tathd" iti\te sadah eva asydh 

“ The reference here is to the text of the V.3. 5, 8, which contains the words 
yd te Agne ayahsayd tanuh; yd te agne rajahiayd tanuh ; yd te agne harisayd 
tanuh : ‘‘ The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron ; which reposes in siker ; 
which reposes in gold.” The ‘ npasad ’ was a festival, part of the jyotishtoma, 
which was kept for several days. See Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon. 

“ The Conunentary says: “amkam" vajrasya mukha-pradeiah | salyas tatah 
purvo bttdgah “ kulmalam ” tatpuchha-bhdgah | 
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pratyaTiurvata agnidhram antarikshad havirdhane dims tatM iman lokdn 
purah pratyakurvata\te devdh ahruvann upasadah upayama upasada vai 
mahdpuram jayantP' iti “tathd^' iti\ te yam &va prathamdm upasadam 
updyams tayd eva endn asmdl lokdd aniidanta yam dvitlydm tayd 'ntarik- 
shdd yam tritvydm, tayd dkah | tarns tathd ebhyo lokebhyo 'nudanta. 
“ The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The Asuras 
made these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do. 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold : thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said : “ These Asuras have made these worlds into castles ; let us 
in turn make of them counter-castles.’ (The other gods said) ‘ so be 
it.’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room ” {sadas), 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla- 
tions : thus they made these worlds into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘ let us enter upon sieges {upasadah),^ for by siege men conquer a 
great fort.’ (The other gods said) ‘so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the second from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

Further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana says : — Ishufn vai etdm devdh samaskurvata yad upasadah \ tasydh 
Agnir anikam dsU Somah salyo Vishnus tejanarJi Varunah parndni | 
tarn djyadhanvdHo 'srijams tayd piiro hhindantah ayan\ “The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads. Agni was its shaft. Soma was its 
iron, Vishnu was its point, Yaruna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles.” 

The Taittiriya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Black Yajurveda, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 

of the narrative which are separated in the two other Brahmanas : 

Teshdm asurandm tisrah purah dsan \ ayasmayi avamd ’tha rcyatd ’(ha 
harint | tdh devdh jetum fidsaknuvafi | tdh upasadd eva (yigishan \ tasmdd 
dhur “yas chaivam veda yas cha na upasada vai mahdpurarh jayanti" iti | 

« This is Prof. Hang’s rendering. See his note, Transl. of Ait. Br. p. 51. 

“ There is throughout this chapter a pun between the two meanings ofupasad, 
‘ siege,’ and a certain ceremony” [so called] “observable.” Haug, p. 52. 
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te iihum, aamaslcurvata Agnim anlham Somam salyam Vuhnum tejanam \ te 
'hrman “ kah imam asisyati” iti \ “ Rudrah" ity abruvan\ Rudro vai 
krurah so ’asyatv” iti \ so 'Iravld varam vrinai aham eva pasunam 
adhipatir asSni” iti | tasmad Rudrak paiunam adhipatih \ tarn Rudro 
'vasrijat \ sa tisrah puro bhitva ebhyo hkelhyo 'suran pramtdata | 
“ These Asuras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Hence men 
say, ‘ he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft. Soma the iron, and Vishnu the point.^® They said, ‘ who shall 
shoot this arrow?’ ‘Hudra,’ they said; ‘ Eudra is cruel, let him shoot 
it.’ He (Eudra) said, ‘ let me ask a boon ; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims).’ Hence Eudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.”*® 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods : — 
Divas tva pdtu haritam madhyat tva patu arjunam\hhvi.myah ayasntayam 
pdtu pragdd devapurah ayam | imds tisro devapuras ids tva rakshantu 
sarvatah | “ May the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth : this man has reached the castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6, 10 : Tam hihkrach chandramah manim asurdndm pnro ’jayad danavunam 
hiranmayih | “ Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Danu.” 

And verse 20 of the same hymn says : Tair medino Angiraso Dasyundm 
hibhiduhpuras tena tvam dvishato jahi \ “Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus : with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in E.V., ii. 12, 11, we have the words, Tah S ambaram parvat- 
eshu kshiyantam cTiatvdrimsydm iaradi anvavindat | “ Who discovered 

5® Comm. p. 391 : Anlka-sabdo bdnasya prathama-bhdgam kdshtham achaskte 
s'alya-aabdo Ibhaih tyana-iabdaa tad-agram. 

•0 See the version of the same story, given in the Anus’asana parva of the 
Mahabharata, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f. ; and at much greater 
length in the Karna parva, vv. 1407, ff. 
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Skmbara living in the mountains in the fortieth autumn and in i. 130, 

7 : Bhinat puro navatim Indra Purme JHvodaiaya mahi daiushe nrito 
vajrena daiushe nritah \ Atitkigvaya S' amharam girer ugro avahharat | 
maJio dhandni dayamanah ojasa vised dhanani (gasu\ “0 Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Puru (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacrificer Divodasa; — ^impetuous, — ^for the 
liberal sacrificer. Fierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun- 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by his power, 
all wealth by his power.” iv. 30, 14 : TIta dasaih Kaulitaram Irihatah 
parvatad adhi | avdhann Indra S'antharam \ “ Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Dasa S'ambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 26, 5: Ava girer ddsam Sambaram han prdvo Divoddtam \ “Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa Shmbara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 33, 4 : Vadhtr hi dasyum dhaninam ghanena 
ekai charann xipa idkelhir Indra | “ Thou, 0 Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Dasyo, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.” i. 176, 4: Aswnvantaih samam jaki dundiam 
yo na te mayah \ asmabhyam asya vedanam daddhi surii chid ohate | 
“KiU aU those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness ; give us their wealth : the worshipper 
expects it.” ii. 15, 4 : Sa pravolhfin parigatya Dabkiter visvam adhdg 
dyudhatn iddhe agnau | sa gobhir aivair asrijad rathebhih \ “ Surround- 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away Dabhiti, he burned aU 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 30, 13 : Uta S'ushnashya dhrishnuyd 
pramriksho alhi vedanam \ puro yad asya sampinak \ “ Thou didst 
boldly sweep away the wealth of 8'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
his castles.” viii. 40, 6 : Api vriicha purdna-vad vratater iva gush- 
pitam I (go ddsasya dambhaya | vayarh tad asya sambhritam vasu Ind/rena 
vibhajemahi \ “ Root up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep- 
ing plant ; subdue the might of the Dasa ; may we through [or with] 

Sayana remarks on this verse : “The Vgjasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[of Vjitra] in these words ; ‘ Vrittrasydtiiah serve devdh aarvdicha vidyah sarvdni 
havmshi eha dean : In Vritra were contained all the gods, all the sciences, and all 
oblations.’ ” 
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Indra divide his collected wealth,” x. 69, 6 : Sam ajrya porvatya 
vasUni dasa vritrdm aryajigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hiUs, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa 
and the Arya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
by name, together with the persons who were delivered from them. 
R.V., i. 51, 6 : Tvam Kut&am S whtMhatyeiihu avitha arandhayo Aiithi- 
gvdya Samhwram \ mahdntam chid Arhudam nyakramlh padd sandd 
eva dasyuhatydyajajnuhe | “ Thou hast preserved Kutsa in his fights 

with S'ushna ; hast subdued S'ambara to Atithigva ; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old hast thou been born to destroy 
the Dasyus.”“ vii. 19, 2: Tvani hi tyad Indra KuUam dvah sitsru- 
ihamdmi tanvd eamaryye \ ddsam yat S'ushnarh Kuyavarh ni asmai 
arandhayak Arjuneydya sihshan] “Thou, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Aquni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa S’ushna, and 
Kuyava.”“ i. 53, 8: Tvam Karanjam uta Parnayam vadhis 
tejishthayd Atithigvasya variant \ tvam katd Vangridasya ahhinat puro 
andnudah purishutdh Rijisvand \ 9 | Tvam etdn jana-rdjno dvirdasa 
ahandhund Susravasd upajagmmhah | shashtiih tahasrd navatim nava 
sruto ni chakrena rathyd dmhpadd avrindk \ 10 j Tvam dvitha Suira- 
vatam tavotibhis tama trdmabhir Indra Tdrvaydnam | tvaih asmai KuUam 
Atithigvam Ayum make rdjtte yune arandhandyah | “ 8. Thou hast 

slain Earanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
Dnyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Vangrida, 
which had been blockaded by Eijisvan. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Susravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 

•* This verse is followed almost immediately by the text, i. 61, 8, quoted above, 
p. 359. “ Distinguish between the Aryas,” etc. 

® In E.V., iv. 26, 1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is called the son of Aquni. 
Kuhn cousiders that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, a view which he 
considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Aijuni, Aijuna being an epithet of 
Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 57-62, 65, 140, 176. 
See also Bohtlingk and Both, a.v, Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103, 3 : Kahlrtna 
andtah Kuyavaaya yoahe, hate te aydtdm pravane S'iphayah. “The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water ; may they be drowned in the stream of the S'ipha.” 
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nine [followers]. 10. Thou hast by thy aids protected Susravas, and by 
thy help Turvayana. To this mighty youthful king thou hast subjected 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.”“ ii. 30, 8: Sarasvati tvam asmdn 
aviddhi marutvati dhrishatl jeghi iatrun | tyam chit iardhantam tavuhi- 
yamdnam Indro hanti vrishabhaih S'andikdndm | “ Sarasvati, do thou 
protect us ; impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thou conquerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the S'andikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.”® iv. 30, 15 : Uta ddsasya Varchi- 
nah sahasruni sata ’vadhih | adhi pancha pradhin iva | 21 | asvapayad 
Babhitaye sahasrd trimiatam hathaih | dusanam Indro muyaya \ “Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and five hundred followers of the Dasa 
Varchin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round?]®' 21. Indra, 

® The youthful king, alluded to in the last verse, is said by Roth (Lexicon, under 
the word ‘‘Atithigva”) to be Turvayana. See, however, under Turvayana. Benfey 
(Or. und Occ., i. 413) says it must be Susravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (R.V., i. 63, 3; i. 121, 9; iv. 16, 12; x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii. 14, 7 ; iv. 26, 1 ; vi. 18, 13 ; Val., 5, 2), by Indra. 

** Sayana says that S'andamarkdv Amrapxtrohitan : “ S'anda and Marka are the 
priests of the Asuras.” See the story regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4, 10, 1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they appear in the character 
referred to by Sayana. The story is somwhat difi'erently told in S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 5 : Yatra vai decah asura-rakshaaani apajagknire tad etav eva >ia seiur apahan- 
turn, I yad ha snia devdh kincha karma kurvate tad ha sma mokayited kshipre eva 
punar apadravatah i 6 | ha decah uchtth\ “ tipajanlta yntha imdv apahanamahai” 
iti I teha uehuh \ "• grahdv eca ubhydm grihnuma tav abhyavaiahyatah\ tau avikritya 
apahanishydmnhe" ita \ tahhijaih grahau jagrihah \ tdv abhyavaitam \ taa avikritya 
apaghnata \ tasmat S' anddmarkdbh yam grihyete devatdbhyo huyete | “When the 
gods smote the Asuras and Eakshases, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). WTien the gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said : ‘ Con- 
sider how we shall smite them.’ They (the other gods ?) said : ‘ Let us prepare two 
draughts for them ; they will alight ; and then we shall master and smite them.’ 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted. They (the gods) 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draughts are prepared for S'anda and Marka, 
but are offered to the gods.” In the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 1, 4, 14 (p. 9 of Weber’s 
edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras : KiXdtdkull 
iti ha Asura-brahmdv daatuh. Z. D. M. G. for 1850, p. 302. In Ind. Stud., i. 32, 
Weber quotes the following words from the Ranch vins'a-brahmana, 13, 11 ; Gau^- 
vandndm vai satram dsJnamm Kirdtdkulydv aauramdye, etc. “ While the Gaupa- 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kirata and Akuli, etc.” See also Ind. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the Mahabharata, i. 2544, Us'anas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, son of Bhrigu (v. 2606) was the teacher [npddhydija) of the Asuras, and his 
four sons were their priests (pdjakah). In verses 3188, ff., of the same book, the 
rivalry of TJs'anas and Angiras is referred to. TCanas Kavya was the messenger of 
the Asuras, according to the Taitt. San., i. 5, 8, 6. « See also B.V., vii. 99, 5. 
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by his superhuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou- 
sand Dasas for Dabhiti.” v. 30, 7 : A tra dasasya Namucheh siro 
yad avartayo manave gatum ichhan | 9 | striyo hi dasah ayudhani chakre 
him mam karann alalah asya senah \ antar hi akhyad ulhe asya dhene 
atha upwpraid yudhaye dasywn Indr ah | “ When, designing prosperity 
for Manu, thou didst strike off the head of the Dasa Namuchi.®'’’ 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me? He concealed his two fair ones; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” viii. 32, 26 : Ahan 
Vritram richuhamah Anrnavdhham Ahisuvam himena avidhyad Arhudam | 
“Indra slew Vritra, Aurnavabha, Ahlsuva: with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” viii. 40, 10 : Tah ojasa Sushnasya anduni Ihedati jeshat 
svarvatir apah \ “Who by his might crushes the eggs of S’ushna; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1 : Prdvo decdn atiro 
dutam ojah prajdyai tvasyai yad asikshah Indra \ “ Thou hast pro- 

tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the Dasyus, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people.” x. 73, 7 : Tvaih 
jaghantha Namuchim makhasyum d&sam krinvdnah rishaye vimayam \ 
“Thou hast slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Dasa devoid 
of power for the rishi.”®® x. 95, 7 : Yat tvu Pururavo ranaya avar- 
dhayan dasyuhatydya devah | “ When, Pururavas, the gods strength- 

ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

I have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the K.V. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin ; but I have not observed 
any that appear to be of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro- 
duced Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. Thus, ii. 

6’ There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S'atap. Brah., v. 
4, 1, 8, p. 459. 

See'Benfey, Gloss, to S.V. under the word Namuchi. 

69 The Dasyus must be evil spirits in A.V., xviii. 2, 28 : Ye daaymah pitrishu 
pravishtdh, etc. (“ the Dasyus who have entered into, or among, the Pitris ”). They 
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14, 4 : Yah Dranam jaghdna nova cliakhvdthsam navatim cha bahun \ yo 
Arhudam ava nieha babddhe | “Who slew Urana, displaying ninety-nine 
arms ; who struck down Arbuda,” etc. x. 99, 6: Sa id dasam tuviravam 
patir dan shada/csham trisirshanam damanyat [ asya Trito nu q^d vridhano 
vipd vardham ayoagrayd han | “ This lord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Dasa, with six eyes and three heads.™ Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote this boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
of Indra are spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky : thus, ii. 
12, 12: To Rauhimm asphurad vajrabdhur dydm arohantam sa jandsah 
Indrah \ “ 0 men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Eauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” viii. 14, 14: Mdydbhir 
utsisripsatah Indra dydm drurttkshatah ava dasyun adhunuthdh \ 
“Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super- 
human powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.”” 
In ii. 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal: 
Srijo mahlr Indra ydh apinvah parishthitd^ Ahind dura purvlh \ 
amartyam chid dasan manyamdnam avabhinad ukthair vavridhdnah j 
“Thou hast, 0 heroic Indra, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the D^, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In V. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men: Ad Agne aprinato 
’trih susahyad dasyun ishah sdsahydd nrln | “ Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, may Isha overcome the 
men.” 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con- 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful ; aud some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of Indra with Vritra, the demon of 

are said to be pardpurah and nipurah, which the commentary on V.S., 2, 30, ex- 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies. In that passage the word asurah is used 
instead of Dasyus. See also A.V., x. 3, 11, where they are identified with asnras. 
Indro dasyun iva asuran. 

In S'atap. Br., p. 57, a son of Tvashtri with three heads and six eyes is men- 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

” In i. 78, 4, the expression yo dasyun ava dhunushe recurs. 
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the clouds, who withholds rain ; where we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, Sbrnbara, Shshna, and Namuchi are to 
be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Vritra. 
And yet there are many passages in which the word “ vritra” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as R.V. vi. 33, 3 ; vi. 60, 6 ; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361) ; and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan ” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
be a special designation of Indra. The word S'ambara, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Samaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nighantus as synonymous with megha, “a cloud” (i. 10), with udaka, 
“water” (i. 12), and with lala, “force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Vritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Both remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 116) : 
“ In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is made of his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor S'ambara, e.g. 
E.V. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that S'ambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Vritra; but it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, S'.) 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Tatudhana, 
etc. : “ Dasyu simply means enemy ; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because ‘he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour. 
The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the Veda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns ; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being caUed the enemies of certain kings or 
priests can hardly be said to prove their barbarian origin. Vasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Visvamitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Tatudhana,’ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

[This passage, iii 34, 9, appears to me to he, rather, one of those in which the 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. See above, 
pp. 282 and 360. — J.M.] 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) “ In other 
passages [of the E.V.] the word . . . devU. (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarons nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
but it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian,’^ and in this sense it 
occurs in the Veda, together with Yatudhana. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
‘ anagnitra,’ ‘ they who do not keep the fire.’ Thus we read, ‘ Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies — ^tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation.’ '■* The same races are called ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Vasishtha we read : ‘ Indra and 
Soma, hum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! may he hum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the viUain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable.’ ”... Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called amadas, ... or raw-eaters, for 


” The Eev. Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Tears Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Eakshasa, Pisacha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

B.y. i. 189, 3 ; Agne tvam asmad ytojodhi amlrah anagnitrdh ahhgamanta 
hrishtliih [ Punay asmahhgan suvitdga Peva Jcshain viH'ebhir amritebJiir yajatra || 

[E.V. vii. 104, 1, 2 . Indra-Somd tapatam raksha uhgatam ni arpayafam vrishand 
tammjidhah \ Pardirimtam aehito ni oshatam hatam midethdm ni s'isitam atrinah\ 
Indra-Somd sam aghasamsam abhy ayham tapur yayastu eharur agnivdn iva \ 
Brahmadvishe hraryade ghorachaishase dvesho dhattam anavayam kimldine] In a 
similar strain, Vi^vamitra, the rival of Vasishtha, says, in E.V. iii. 30 15-17 ; 
Indra drihya ydmakoid abhdvan yajddya Hhslia grinate sakhibhyah | Burmdyavo 
durevd martydso nishangirw ripavo hanUasali j mm ghoshah srinve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eshu asanim tapisiitha>» I Vriseha im adhastdd vi ruja mhasva Juki raksho 
Magharan randhayasva \ Udvriha rakshah mhamdlam Indra vrihha madhyam prati 
agram iriwhi | a kivatah salaiuknm ehakartha brahmadvishe ' tapushim hetim asya \ 
“Indra, be strong; [the Eakshases?] have stopped the road: bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends : let our mortal foes, bearino- quivers 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
OM nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them overpower them; kill and subdue the Eakshas, O Maghavan! Tear up the 

^w^oo a ^ extremities. 

See Til i ri ’’ • ? devotion.” 

»ee Itoth, lUnstr. of Nir., ti. 3, p. 72.— J.M.] 
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the cooking of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization and social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [E.V., x. 87, 2, ff.J He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Eakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to he eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Eakshas are themselves called ‘ achitas,’ mad, and ‘ miiradevas,’ '' 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called ‘ asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Eigveda we read [x. 87, 16], ‘the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ AU these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Vaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian {dasa cha vrittrd hatam dryuni cha), and we frequently 
find the expression ‘ kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies ; 
yea, kill all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later writers. The only expres- 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘susipra,’ as 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘ with a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them- 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

’S [The far more opprobrious epithet of iisnadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.V. vii. 21, 5 ; .and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thtis ; Ma s' iinddevah apigur ritam nak : “ let not the lascivious UTetches approach 
our sacred rite.” Yaska (Nir iv. 19) explains sistiadeva by abrahmachargga ; Doth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for priapic, or 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows : Anarvd yat satadurasya vedo ghnan sisnadtcdit abhi varpasa 
bhut. “ When, smiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him- 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 345, ff.) — J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even no noses at aU, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India ; and in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Vi-sisipra (Pada-text, vi4i-^ipra), 
which may be translated by ‘noseless.’ The Dasa, or barbarian, is 
also called ‘ vriahasipra’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
bull-nosed,’ and the ‘ anasas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (E.V. v. 29, 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people.” (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
the Bhagavata Parana which will be quoted further on). 

"We may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the expres- 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis- 
criminately, to the dift’erent classes of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes ; and if we, secondly, con- 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com- 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries ; that the same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the difierent hymns ; 
and that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a difierent 
class of beings. W^e have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

First, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly dfrection into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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at agriculture. These barbarians were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentally distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from them in their religious wor- 
ship, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able all at once to secure their position, but would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would “avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress.” ” The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods,’® and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons ; ” or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modem times and among Christian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security ; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

Wilson, E.V. Tol. i. Introd. p. xlii. See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 450, AT. 

In the Rigveda there is a hymn (i. 146) of six verses, addressed to AranyanI, 
the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are as follows : Aranyani Aranyani asau ya pri va tiasyasi | iatha yramam 
na priehhasi na tva ihir iva vindati\ . , , Atijanayandhiiti surabJiim bahvannam 
akrishtvaldrn | prdham mrigaimm mdtaram Aranyainm asaihsisham. “ Aranyani, 
Aranyani, thou who almost losest thyself, how is it that thou seekest not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possess thee ? . . . I have celebrated Aranyani, the unctuous-scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Air., p. 132 : and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

In R.V. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting like Rakshases: 
Yo nah Jcahhid ririkshati rakshastvena martyah svais sa evaih ririshlshta : “May 
the man who seeks, with Rakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mis- 
conduct.” 
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in one of the Brahmanas, as driving away or destroying the devils.” 
In a similar way the author of the Hamayana (if we suppose that there 
is any historical basis for his poetical narrative) speaks, as we shall 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Kama in the Dekhan 
as Bakshasas and monkeys.^ This state of things might last for some 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, some- 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At length 
the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the Dasyus into 
the remotest comers of the country, or lead to their partial incorpora- 
tion with the conquerers as the lowest grade in their community. 
"When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no longer any 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes ; but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the 
night, would still continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the state of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Vedic hymns 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. 196, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on their 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new com- 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowed 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection,” 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references in 
the older hymns might be forgotten ; and it might happen that some 
of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un- 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditions and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring 

” Quoted by Sayana on R.V, i. 33, 8 : A.dityo hy eva ttdyan purasiad rakshamsy 
apahanti. See also Sayana on R.V., i. 71, 4. 

And in our own experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “ foreign devils.’ 

” Compare Eenan’s Hktoire des langues Semitiques, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1. 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Roth (see p. 389) supposed to have been the case with the word S'ambara. 
When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Vedas have been 
often developed in the Puranas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Vedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahmanas 
the true meaning of many of the Vedic texts has been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were composed, the process of misapplication may hare 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps, a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra. This con- 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the word l)asyu, as is supposed by the Indian com- 
mentators (page 363, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally suggest a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to the devil the appellation of the foul flend, a word 
which means enemy {feind) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as “deliver us from the fear of the enemy,” we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like “ observing different rites,” 

“without rites,” ayyyu, “not sacrificing,” adeva, “without gods,” 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro- 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, hut that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus- 
trated by the following curious passage from the Chhandogya TJpanishad, 
p. 585 ; Tasmad api adya iha adadanam airaddadhanam ayajamdnam 
dhur “ dsura vata” Hi \ Asurdndm hy eshd upanishat pretasya safiram 
hhikshayd I'asanena alankdrena iti »am%kurvantx | etena hy amum loham 
jeshyante many ante | “ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con- 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras ; they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.” 

The following passage of the Shtap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p. 235, 
Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras : Te Aeurdh dttavachaso “ he alavah he alavah ” 
iti vadantah pardhalhdvuh | Tatra etdm api vdcham udur upajijndsy&m 1 
»a mleehhas I Tasmad na hrdhmano mlechhed \ Asuryd ha eshd vdk. 
“The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alavah (‘0 enemies,’ 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly ; 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” “ 

See Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. Compare Mann, xi. 20 : Tad 
dhanafh yajnasilunam deva-svam tad vidur budhdh [ Ayajvandm tu yad vittam 
dsura-scam tad xichyate \ | “ The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
hy the wise as the property of the gods ; hut the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also S'atapatha-brahmana, xiii, 8, 1, 6 
(App. Note N.), and Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittirlya-hrahmana cited in the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

In the Brahmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii. 243) thinks are often to 
he understood of contests between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to be proved by the passage about Elata (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kiratas, an aboriginal race) and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, 
p. 386, note, from the S'atap. Br., and by the legend of Eavana. It may be also 
worthy of note, that the word krivi, when occurring in the E.V. (as in ii. 17, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Both, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the S'atap. Br. xiii. 5, 4, 7, to he an old name of the Panchalas ; Krivayah 
iti ha vai purd Panchdldn dchakshate. 
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Sect. III.— Arians on the Sarasvati, and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that point. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Ary as, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Panjab 
from the Indus towards the Sarasvati, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal, who are designated 
in the Vedic hymns by the appellation of Dasyus. "We shall shortly 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Vindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Dekhan. 
We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Eamayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Eigveda the same class of people are de- 
signated by such terms as Eakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after traversing the 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that the nsirrow tract called Brahmavartta between the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, alluded to in the classical passage of 
Manu, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perhaps the collection of the Vedic hynms completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country.*® On this subject Lassen remarks as follows (in his 

85 Some texts of tke Veda relating to the Sarasvati have been quoted above, 
p. 345, f. Weber (Ind. Stqd., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'ankhayana 
and Aitareya Brahmanas, about the grishis holding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See also Professor Hang’s Ait. Br. The commencement of the legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows; Rishayo vai Sarasvatyam aatram asata, te Kavasham 
Ailitshatn aomad anayan : “ dasyali putrah hitaw ’brdhmamth katham no madhye 
dikshishia " iti tarn bahirdhanva udavahann “ atra enam pipdsd hantu | Sarasvatyah 
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Zeitschrift, iii. p. 201): — “The holiness [of the Saraavatl] must 
also rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules 
were but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west; towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvati : the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the Nishada country; and she disap- 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.”®® Of the same locality Professor Wilson (Vishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. Ixvii) remarks; “Yarions adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity; and the Asramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Yyasa, the compiler of the Yedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion the Yedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvati.®’ One of the most distinguished of 
the tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata The 

udakam mapM" iti \ “The rishis attended at a saerifice on the [hanks of] the 
Sarasratl. They removed Kavasha Ailusha from the soma, saying, ‘ This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman ; how has he consecrated 
himself among us in the sacred rite ? ’ Accordingly they took him into the wUdemess, 
saying, ‘ Let thirst destroy him here ; let him not drink the water of the Sarasvati.’ ” 
The Sarasvati, however, showed him favour, and the Brahmans in consequence ad- 
mitted him to their fellowship. In the Mahahh., iii. 3071, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr., iii. 200), it is said ; Dakshinena Sarasvatyah Srishadvaty-uttarena eha, 
ye vasanti Kurukshetre te vasanti tripishtape | “ Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sarasvati, and north of the Drishadvati, dwell in heaven.” See also 
the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

Mahahh., iii. 10,538 : Etad Vinadanam rmtna Sarasvatyah vUdmpate \ dvaram 
NisKddarashtrasya yesham doshdt Sarasvati | Fravishtd prithivim vlra md Nishadah 
hi mam viduh | “ This is the place called the Vinadana (disappearance) of the 
Sarasvati, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to. whose impurity it was due 
that the Sarasvati sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishadas should become 
acquainted with her.” 

*’ An abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor Wilson at 
p- 283, 1st ed. of his work, note 9 ; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
the istii or S'alya Parva of the Mahabh., verse 2960. A twelve years’ drought 
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river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, under -whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority.” [May we not -with as much proba- 
bility suppose the converse to have been the case, — especially as her 
name is derived from saras, “water” (Nir., is. 36), — and that the 
goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 
said to have been born ?] “ These iiJdications render it certain that, 

whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.” See also Lassen, Zeitschrift, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvati and Drishadvatl, 
is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already repeatedly 
referred to : 

Manu, ii. 17-24 : Sarasvati-Bruhadvatyor deva-nadyor yad antaram \ 
tarn deva-nirmitam deiam, Brahmdvartam prachakshate \ 18 | Tasmin 
deie yah dchdrak paramparya-kramagatah \ varndnam sdntardldndm sa 
aaddchdra uehyate \ 19 | Kurukshetram cha Matsydi cha Panchdldh 
S'urasenakdk | esha BrahmarsM-deko vai Brahmdvarfdd anantarah \ 20 j 
BJtaddesa-praiutofya sakdsdd agrajanmanah | svam svam charitram 
iiksheran prithivydm sarva-mdnavdh] 21 1 Himavad- Vindhyayor madhyam 
yat prdg Vimiandd api \ pratyag eva Brayagdch cha madhyadekah pra- 
Mrtitah | 22 | .4 samadrdt tu vai purvdd d samudrdt tu paschimdt | 
tayor evdnta/ram giryor drydvartam vidur budhdh j 23 | krighnaBdras tu 
charati mrigo yatra gvahhdvatah \ sa jneyo yajniyo deso Mkchhadesag 
tatah pa/rah | 24 | Man dvijdtayo desdn samsrayeran prayatnatah | Madras 
tu yasmin kasmin vd nivaged vritti-karshitah | “ The tract, fashioned 

by the gods, which lies between the two di-vine rivers Sarasvati and 

occurred, during which the great rishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas {tesharn kshuda paritariam nashtdh vedd ’bhidhdvatam). 
The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Sarasvati ; 
na gantavyam itah putra tavahdram aham gadd | ddsyami matgyapravaran ushyatam 
iha Bhdrata : “ Go not hence, my son ; I will give thee excellent fish for food.” He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” {pranan vedamg'cha 
dhdrayan ) ; and communicated the Vedas again to the other pshis at their desire. 

88 Sea the fifth volume of this work, pp. 338, If. Professor Weber, however, in 
his review of that volume in the Lit. Centralblatt of July 28th, 1870, p. 864, objects 
to the view there stated. 
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Drishadvatl, is called Bralimavartta. 18. The nsage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that coimtry, 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas, which adjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. From a Brahman bom in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between thd Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Vinasana, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
Madhyade^a (central region). 22. The wise know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends finm the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of sacrifice; 
beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
Sudra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek subsistence.”®® 

From this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Vindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Vindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance fi:om the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl. First, then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation ; or (2) the region of devotion or the Vedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 

®® I am indebted to Professor Anfrecbt for the foUo-wing note : “ Panini, ii. 4, 10, 
says : S'udrarmm aniravasitandm : the combination into a dvmdva of S'udras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains nirava»ita by vahishkrita) is put into the 
singular. On this th^ Mahabhashya remarks : jlrydvartdd anirvaiitandm \ he punar 
A.rydvartdh [ prog jidarsdf pratyak Kdlakavandd dakshinena Simavantam uttarena 
Paripatram | ” The sense is as follows: “‘Not excluded’ from Aryavarta. But 
what are the Aryavartas ? The country east of Adars'a, west of Kalakavana (or the 
torest of Kalaka), south of the Himavat, and north of Paripatra.” 
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(the country west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvatl on 
the north towards Vrindavana and Mathura),®" with the country of the 
Matsyas, Panch^as, and S'urasenas. The Panchalas are said by KuUuka 
Bhatta, the commentator on Manu, to have occupied the country about 
Kanyakubja or Xanauj ; and the S’urasenas to have lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mathura.®’ The third tract, called Madhyadesa, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya range, and north-west and south-east, from Vinasana, where 
the Sarasvatl disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The fourth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the east 
and south ; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvatl, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Vindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Horthem 
India, at the time to which we refer, may be found in Manu, x. 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, ff.), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religions rites and the 
absence of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Trishalas, or S'udras. From 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast,®® were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions ; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of aU those provinces ; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may be relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east- 
ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

90 See the map of Ancient India, in Laseen, Ind. Ant. vol. ii. 

9' Temchalah Kanyahulbja-deiah S'urasenakah Mathura-deiah. 

9® See Wilson’s Yblmu-Parana, 1st ed., pp. 190, 192 ; 2nd ed. vol. ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes. 
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In the S'atapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stud., i. 
170, regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasvati (S’atap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, £f.); — Videgho ha Mdthavo 'gnim 
Vaiivdnaram mukhe lahhdra j ta»ya Gotamo Rahuganah rishih purohitah 
asa I tamai sma amantryamano na pratUrinoti “ na id me ’gnir vaisvd- 
naro muJchdd nishpadyatai" iti | tarn rigbkir hvayitum dadhre “ ‘vitiho- 
tram tvd kme dyumantam samidhlmahi | Agne hrihantam adhvard 
videgha ” iti \ aa na pratihtsrava Ud Agne suchayaa tava htirah 
hhrajantah irate | tava jyotimahi arehayo' videgha ” iti \ aa ha naiva 
pratiktsrdva ] “ tarn tvd ghritaanav imahe ” ity eva ahhivydharad j atha 
aaya ghrita-lcirtdv eva Agnir Vdiivdnaro mukhad ujjajvdla \ tarn na 
sasdlca dhdrayitum | ao 'ay a mukhad niahpede \ aa imam prithivlm prdpa 
adah \ tarhi Videgho Mdthavah daa aaraavatydm \ aa tata^ eva prdh 
dahann abhiydya imam prithivlm \ tarn Gotamak cha Rdhdgano Videghak 
cha MdthavaJ^ pakehad dahantam anviyatul}] aa imd^ aarvdh nadir 
atidaddha | Sadanlra ity uttarad girer nirdhavati | tdm ha eva na 
atidadaha | tdm ha ama tdm purd brdhmandh na taranti “ onatidagdha 
agnind Vaikvdnarena " iti | tatah etarhi prdchlnam bahavo brdhmandh \ 
tad ha akahetrataram iva daa ardvitaram iva asvaditam Agnind Vaik- 
vdnarena iti I tad u ha etarhi kahetrataram iva brdhmandh u hi ndnam 
etad yajnair aaiahvidan 1 ad 'pi jaghanye naiddghe aam iva eva kopayati 
tdvat slid 'natidagdhd hy Agnind Vaikvdnarena | aa ha uvdcha Videgho 
Mdthavah “ kva aham bhavdni” iti | “ atah eva te prdchlnam bhuvanam" 
iti ha uvdcha \ ad eahd 'py etarhi kokala-videhdndm maryddd | te hi 
Mdfkavdh \ Atha ha uvdcha Gotamo Rahuganah “ Katham nu me 
dmantryamdno na pratyakrauahlr " iti \ Sa ha uvdcha “ Agnir me 
Vaikvdnaro mukhe 'bhut aa na id me mukhdd niahpadydtai taamdt te na 
pratyakrauaham” iti\ “tad u katham abhud" iti\ “ Tatra eva tvam 
^ ghritaanav imahe' iti abhivydhdrahla tadd eva ghrita-klrtdv Agnir 
Vaikvdnaro mukhdd udajvdllt tarn ndkakam dhdrayitum \ aa me mukhdd 
nirapddi" iti \ “ Videgha** the Mathava bore Agni Vaisvanara in his 
mouth. The Bishi Gotama Rahugana** was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, ‘ lest (he said) 

See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant Tol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 645. 

“ Afterwards prakritized to Videha? «5 gee B.V. i. 78, 5. 
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Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Bik ; ‘ We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the mighty,’ (R.V. v. 26, 3) 
‘ 0 Videgha.’ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni,’ 
(B.V. viii. 44, 16) ‘0 Videgha.’ [StUl] he made no reply. [The 
priest then recited;] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ etc. 
(R.V. V. 26, 2). So far he uttered ; when immediately on the men- 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Vaisv^ara flashed forth from his mouth : 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Videgha the Mathava was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatl. [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Rahugana and Videgha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across aU these rivers ; but he 
did not bum across the Sadanira, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the Himalaya]. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Vaii- 
vanara. But now many Brahmans [Kve] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vai^vanara. 
It is now, however, habitable ; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Vais- 
vanara. Videgha the Mathava spake : ‘ Where shall I abide ? ’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘ Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas ; for they 
are Mathavas. Gotama Rahugana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer ? ’ He replied : 

‘ Agni Vaisvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lest he should 
escape from my mouth.’ ‘ How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘ did it come 
to pass [that he escaped]?’ [Videgha answered]: ‘As thou didst 
utter the words, “ O dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men- 
tion of butter, Agni Vaii^vanara flashed forth from my mouth : I could 
not retain him, he issued from my mouth.’” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmanical worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastward to those 
of the Sadanira, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was 
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composed, the Brahmans had already (as "Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanira, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Brahmanical religion ; as Janaka, the king of 
Videha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat,” or emperor. 
Thus (S'atap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice : “Janaka 
the Vaideha put this question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thou, 0 
Tajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice?’ ‘ 0 monarch,’ he replied, 

‘ I know it.’ Professor Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted : “ Under the name of Agni Vaisvanara (the 
Fire which burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious ; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. The Sadanira presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable 
character of the territory beyond ; for the word ‘ sravitaram,’ ‘ some- 
what flowing,’ designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp." Even after "Videgha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country; 
until, in the time of the S'atap. Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and BEemachandra, 
4, 150, Sadanira is given as a synonym of Karatoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadanira is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Kosalas and Videhas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that the river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant. — ^Weber, as above, p. 181. 

S'atap. Br. p. 846 : Tad ha etaj Janaho Vaideho YdjhavalJcyam papraekha 
“ vettha agnihotram Tdjhmallcya ” iti “ veda samrad " iti | See also S'atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2, 1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

" In illustration of this, a line of the Mahabh. ii. 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that Bhimasena, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origm : tato 
Himavatah pdrivam mmabhyetya jaUtdbhavam. 
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Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed.), remarks ; “ Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoya with the SadanTra, whilst in other lists they are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to be the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanira means always ‘abounding in 
water,’ and might be applied to any large river.” 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments on, the following passage from the Mahabharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanira occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. “ Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kurujangala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalakuta, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, Mahas5na, 
and Sadanira. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and seen 
the eastern Kosala, they crossed the river Mala Charmanvati, and 
came to Mithila.”®® In this passage (if any order has been pre- 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadanira is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 
little consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their 
worship advanced from the Sarasvati eastward to Behar and Bengal. 


Sect. IV. — Advance of the Arians from the Doah across the Yindhya 
Mountains; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Bekhan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Eamayana, and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

Mahabh., ii. 793: Kuruhhyah prasthitas te tu madhyena Ktirujdngalam \ 
Eatnyam Fadmasaro gated Kdlakutam afitya cha | Gandaklm cha Makasonam 
Saddnhdm tathaiva cha \ Ekaparvatake nadyah kramenattyuvrajanta te | Vttirya 
Sarayum ramydm drishted purvdm cha Koialdm ( Atitya jagmur Mithildm Mdldih 
Charmanvatim nadtm ] | 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance firom the north-west to the east and to the south, and that in 
so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Kamayana. 

“The Kamayana,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant., first ed., 
i. 534; second ed., p. 646, f.), “in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arian.” 
“It represents MithUa and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Kekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Sarasvatt, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Dasaratha belongs.” Among the persons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifice of that monarch are the following, Eamayana, 
Schlegel’s ed., i. 12, 20, ff. (=Bombay ed., section 13, 21, ff. ; and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, ff.): Mithiludhipatim iilra0t Janakam dridha- 
vihramam \ nishthitam sarva-sastresku \ tatha vedeshu nishthitam | . . . | 
tatha Kekaya-rajanam vriddham parama-dhdrmikam \ svasuram raja- 
timhasya aa-putram tvam ihanaya \ Angesvaraih cha rajanam Lomapadam 
susatkritam 1 suvratam deva-sankusam svayam evamyaeva ha | Prachyami 
cha Sindhmauviran Saurashfreydms cha parthivdn ] Pakshindty&n na/ren- 
drami cha sarvdn dnaya mu chiram | “ [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the S'astras, and in the 

Vedas Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 

Kekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-Uke king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-Kke king of 
the Angas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily aU. the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvlra, the Surashtra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word “southern kings” may, Lassen says, be employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Vindhya was stiU un- 
occupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Kishadas. Thus we are told in the 
Earn., ii. 50, 33, ff., Bombay ed. (= ii. 50, 18, ff., SchlegeTs ed. ; 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage, which I ahull 
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cite at some length) : Tatra raja. Guho ndma Rdmasyutma-iamah sakhd [ 
Nishada-jatyo lalavan sthapatis eheti visrutah | «« srutvd purmha-vya- 
ghram Rdmam vishayam dgatam \ vriddhaih parivrito ’ maty air jndtilhis 
chdpy upagatah | tato Nishudddhipatiih driahtvd durdd upasthitam \ 
saha Saumitrind Rdmah aamdgachhad Guhena sah | tarn drtah sampa- 
rishvajya Chiho Rdghavara abravit \ “yathd ’yodkyd tathedam te Rama 
him haravdni te | idrisam hi mahdhdho hah prdpeyaty atithim priyam” \ 
tato gunavad annddyam updddya prithagvidham | arghyam chopdnayach 
ehhigram vdhyam ehedam uvdeha ha | “ svdgatam te mahdhdho taveyam 
ahhild mahi | vayam preshydh bhavdn bhartd sadhu rdjyam prasddhi 
nah ” I . . . . Guham evam bruvdnam tu Rughavah pratyuvdcha ha | 
‘‘ or chitdk chaiva hruhtds cha bhavatd sarvadd vayam \ padbhydm abhi- 
gamdch chaiva sneha-sandarsanena cha ” | bhujdbhydm eddhu-vrittdbhydm 
pldayan vdhyam abravit | “ diehtyd tvdm Guha pasyumi hy arogarh 
saha bdndhavaih” \ “There [there was] a king called Guha, of the 
race of the Nishadas, a friend whom Kama regarded as himself, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati).” He, hearing that the 
eminent Rama had come to his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Kama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmana), seeing from a distance that the Hishada 
king had arrived, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
he saw Kama), embraced him, and said : ‘ This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. "What can I do for thee? For who shall find 
a guest so dear as thou art?’ He then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary ‘arghya’ (offering); 
and then said : ‘Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine : 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously.’ .... Kama replied thus to this address of Guha: 

‘ We have always been honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee ; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and by thy dis- 
play of affection.’ Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said : ‘ Happily, 0 Guha, I behold thee and aU thy kinsfolk in good 
health,’ ” etc.’”® This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Kama with 

See the first volume of this work, p. 366, note 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 34. Bibliotheca Indies, p. 317. 

It is singular that a Nishada should be here represented as a friend of Rama, 
“ equal to (or, dear as) himself,” and whom he affectionately embraces. The com- 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter ; Yadyapi Idriia-eakhyam “hina-prethyam 
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his wife and brother across the Ganges (Earn., Schegel’s ed. ii. 52, 
VT. 4-7 and 68, ff., = Bombay ed. ii. 52, 5, flf., 74, ff.): and after- 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Earn., Sehegel’s and Bombay editions ; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dandaka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered,"” while wild beasts and 
Eakshasas everywhere abound."® “The Eamayana,” says Lassen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


Kna-aahhyam ” ity adina upapdlakeshti ganitam tathapi tad vipra-viahayam ) rdjndm 
atavika - balena prayojanavattvat aha^vidha-bala-aangrahaaya rdja~dharmatvdehoha 
tat-aakhyam eva iti dik ( atra idam bodhyam Niahdda - Guha-vishaye Bamaaya 
“atmasamah aakha" ity ecam vadata Valmikina Mdma-samatva-Bama-aamdna- 
khyatitvoktya bhagavad-bbaktatvena Nishadatve ’pi purva~krita~irttvamdimattvena 
taaya tattvajnatvafft suchitam \ “ Although such a friendship is, according to the 
words (no doubt of some smriti), ‘the service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,’ etc., reckoned among the minor sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to the need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of sir kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to be understood that Valmiki, when he describes the Nishada 
Guha as being a ‘ friend dear to Hama as his own soul,’ by speaking of his equality 
with Rama, and of his being in the same category with Rama, intimates that he 
had, — through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nishada, yet by what he had formerly done and heard, — attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth.” 

Ram. iii. 1, 1, Bombay ed. (= iii. 6, 1, Gorresio) : Jh'aviaya tu mahdranyam 
Bandakdranyam atmavan | Sdmo dadarsa durdharshas t5pasdh-ama-mandalam\ 
Rama alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay ed. (=iii. 15, 33, 
Gorresio) : Ka tu jdndmi tarn deaam vanasydsya mahattayd | Kutrairama-padam 
ramyam muharshes tasya dhimatah | “From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 

"■2 At a later period, after the commencement of the Mahomedau inroads into 
Hindustan, southern India came to be regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of Vyasa cited by Weber (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit, p. 247, note), it is said : Samprapte tu kalau kale Vindhyadrer ttUare athitdh\ 
Brahmanah yajnarahitak jyotih-sastra-paraugnmkhdh | “In the Kali age the 
Brahmans living to the north of the Vindhya are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
^tronomy while another law book, quoted by the same writer, says : Vindhyaaya 
dakahine bhdge yatra Godavari athitS \ tatra Veddicha yajmicha bhamahyanti Kalau 
yye \ “ In the Kali age the Vedas and sacrifices will be found to the south of the 
V mdhya, on tlie banks of the Godayari.’* 
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conquest ; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Bama, when he arrives on the south of the Vindbya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and aceessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Bama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanical missions. The Bakshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Bama, and render him assist- 
ance. This can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Bama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Bakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Yedic hymns), 
—or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal- 
ity, — there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Ariau colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the Eamayana in which the atrocities of the Bakshasas are 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Chitrakuta, thus represents to Bama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed. Earn., ii. 116, 11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.); Sdvandvarajah kakhit Kharo ndmeha 
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rdkshaiah ] utpatya tdpasan sarvan janasthana-nivasinah \ 12 | 

dhrishtas oha jitakdil cha nriaamsah pumshadakah \ amliptak eha papas 
cha tvam oka tata na mrishyate | 13 | tvam yada-prabhriti hy asminn 
d&rame tata vartase | tadd-prahhriti rakshdtnsi viprakurvanti tdpasan ] 
14 1 darsayanti hi blbhatsaih krurair bhishanakair api ] nand-rupair 
virupais cha rupair asukha-darsanaih | 15 j aprasastair asuehibhih 
samprayujya cha tdpasan ] pratighnanty apardn kshipram andrydh 
puratah sthitdn j 16 | teshu teshv d&rama-sthdneshv abuddham avaliya 
cha I ramante tdpasdms tatra ndsayanto 'Ipachetasah \ 17 | avakshipanh 
srug-bhdnddn agnln sinehanti vdrina \ kalasdms eha pramardanti ha/vane 
samiipasthite | 18 | tair durdtmahhir dvishtdn dsramdn prajighdmsavah | 
gamandyanya-desasya chodayanty rishayo 'dya mdm | tat purd Rama 
sdrirlm upahiiiisdm tapasvishu 1 darsayanti hi dushtds te iyakshydmah 
imam dsramam\ “11, 12. A certain Haksliasa, called Kliara, the 
younger brother of Rarana, fierce, esteeming himseK victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janasthana and cannot endure thee. 13. From the time when thou 
hast dwelt in this hermitage the Rakshasas distress the devotees. 
14. They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15. And these base {andrya) wretches harass others by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised'” into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18.. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics : we shall abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Rama encounters 
Viradha, a Rakshasa, who is thus described. Ram. Bombay ed. iii. 2, 
4, If. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.) : Radarsa girisringdbham purnshd- 
dam mahdsvanam | 5 | gahhirdksham mahdvaktram vikatafh vikatodaram \ 

The original words are : Abttddltam and avaliya, which the commentator 
explains as ‘■‘abuddham’’ aviditam yathd bhnvati tatkd nidrddau “avaliya cha” 
nirbhayam dshshya cha | “ Unknown, in sleep, etc. ; and fearlessly insinuating 

themselves." Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words linah vikrita-darsaimh, 
“ dissolved ” [into air] and “ changed in appearance," 
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libhatsam vishamam dlrgham vikritam ghora-darsanam | 6 | vasunam 
charma vaiydghram vasdrdram rudhiroJcshitam | trasanam sarva-hhutd- 
nam vyaditasyam ivantakam | 7 1 trin simhams chaturo vydghrdn dvau 
vrikau prishatdn dasa | aavishamm vasa-digdham gajasya cha siro mahat | 
avasajydyaae sule vinadantam mahdgvanam\ “ He beheld a being like 
a mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large- 
mouthed, huge, huge-beUied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread- 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” *** 

This demon, who was slain by Hama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a cruse had been transformed into a Eakshasa ; but now on his 
death, regains his primeval form. He, nevertheless, requests that his 
body shall be buried after the manner of the Eakshasas ; Earn., Bomb, 
ed. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19) ; Atate chdpi mdm Rdma nikshipya 
kuiall vraja | rakshasdm gata-satidndm esha dharmal^ aandtanak | 23 [ 
avate ye nidhtyante teshdm lokdh satdtandk j . . . . | 27 ] taiah kka- 
nitram addya Lakshmamh scabhram idtaynam | akhanat pdrhataa 
tasya Virddhasya mahdtmanah ( 28 ) tarn mukta-kantham utkskipya 
kankukarnam mahdsvanam | Virddham prdkshipat svabhre nadantam 
bhairavaavanam | “And, Eama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 


The Xishadas also are described in the Puranas as very black and ugly, but 
differ from the Eakshasas in being very short. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
303, and ’WUson’s Tishnu-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhag.-Pur., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes them : — “ Viniichityaivam rhhmjo vipaMiasya maKipateh | mamanthur 
urum tarasd tatrasJd huhuko narah [ idkakrishno ' tihrasvdnijo hrasvabdhur mahd- 
hanuh I Mrasvapdd nimnandsdgro raktakshaa tdmraniurdhajah | Tam tu te ’vanatam 
cTinam him kdromlti vadinam ) nishldetg abrumuia fata sa nishadas tato 'hhnvat\ 
Tasya vams'nstu naishdddh giri-kanana~goeharah \ “ The rishis having thus resolved, 
vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vena), when there issued from it a 
servile man, black as a crow, very short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed 
down, asked them what he should do. They answered, ‘ Sit down ’ [nishlda), and 
he, in consequence, became a Kishdda. His descendants are the Naishadas, who 
dwell in hills and forests.” We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Padma 
Parana (Bhu.-K.) “ has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish statiue and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly.” 
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Eakshasas ; such of them as are so interred attain to ever-enduring 
■worlds.” . . . “27. Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trench by the side of the great Viradha. 28, And raising the pin- 
eared,"* loud-voiced Eakshasa, after Bama had removed his foot fiom 
his throat, he cast him into the trench, resounding dreadfully.” ** 
This may allude (as Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The following are two further passages in which the Eakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties ; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Bam., Bombay ed., iii. 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.) : So 'yam brdhmana-bhfiyiihtho 
vu naprastha-gano mahcin | tvannatho ' ndthdvad Ruma Rakshasair hanyate 
hhrisam \ ehi pasya sariruni nmninam bhavitS.tmanam | hatdnam 
Rakihasair ghorair bahunam bahudka vane\ Rampu-nadUnivasdnam anu 
Mandfikinint apt | Chitraknfdlaydndm cha kriyate iadanam mahat \ 
“ This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Eakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Kama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by the E.ikshasas in many parts of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
IlandakinT,'’' and the residents on Chitrakata.” Bam. iii. 10, 10, 
Bomb.ay ed. ( = Gorresio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Rdhhaaair Ban- 
daUranye hahubhih hdmarripihhih \ 11 j arditdh tma bbrisam Rama 

The st-n-e of the epithet ^nnkH~kai-n*i is not clear. It is compounded of 
a “pm. "pe!,',’ or “sLike,' and /-d, ■»./,“ ear." The commentator explains 
^'anhi by sanlu-mt Katlivtam, “hard as a pin.’' 

In the .•.e.|iii l, however, Kama encounter^ Kahandha, another Eakshasa, whom 
at his rc,(u,.-t Lafcsm.ina hums on a fun, ml pile in a trench.— Eum. iii. 71, 31 ; 72, 
1, Jf. ( = <r«>iT. sfc. 7-7, vcr'if-, 4-3, 50, ff ) 

"" Here it will he observed that the name of a river in the Himalava [a branch of 
the (ianoe,-, Howiiicr down from the' irla.-ior of Ktdarnath ; see the first' volume of this 
work. lst,d. p. 1,S7. note; Kam.-,y.ana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio’s ed. mptnnhi-blmm- 
-.am t„<rn MnMU,,, umll [ “ Tli. re .in the country of the Uttara Kurus) is 
th.. alsKle of th,.. s,.veu rishi.s ; th.T.. i- th,. river MandSkiiii and ray “ Notes of a 
tnp to Ktslamath," printed in l.So.j tor private circulation, p. 1.5, f.] is applied to 
a ne-r in the caitre of India. This ill„,tr.at.-s what has been said above (pp. 344, 

■ 1, !in,l ,349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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hhavan not tatra rakshatu | homa-kah tu samprapte parva-kaleshu 
ehdnagha ( 12 | dharshayanti sma durdharshah Rakihasdh pisitusanah \ 
Rdkskatair dharshitanam cha tdpasunam tapasvinam] 13 | gatim mri- 
gayamandnam hhavan nah paramd gatih | kamam tapah-prahhdvena 
saktdh hantuiii nUdehardn | 14 | chirdrjitam na chechhdmas tapah 
khandayitum vayam \ hahuvighnam tapo nityam duscharam chaiva Rd- 
ghava \ 15 | tena idpam na munchdmo hhakshyamdndk cha Rdkshasaih \ 
10, 11. “We are greatly harassed by numerous Eakshasas in the 
Sandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-devouring 
Eakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
power of our austerities we could at will slay these goblins; ^4) but 
we are unwiUing to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, even wliile being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.” 
The utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Visvamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408. Situ, however, 
thinks that her husband Rama has no right to slay the Eakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostility with him, and had done him no 
injury. 

It does not appear, however, why the aid of Rama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to have been per- 
fectly successful in keeping the Eakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
is thus described. Earn. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii_ 
17, 17, ff.): Agavtyah iti vikhydto loko tvenaiva karmand\ dsranm 
drisyate tasya panirdnta-iramdpahah\ .... j 81 | ^igrihya tarasCi 
mrityum lokdndih hita-hdmyaya \ dakthind dik kritd yena saranyd 
punyakannam ) 82 | Td»yedam uh’ama-padam prabhuvdd yaaya rdksha- 
saih I dig iyam dakshind trdsdd drisyate nopahhujyate 1 83 1 yadd- 
prabhriti chdkruntd dig iyam punyakarmand | tadd-prahhriti nirvairdh 
prasdntdh rajamchardlf | 84 | Ndmnd cheyam bhagavato dakshind dik 

Ram. iii. 9, 24, Bomb. ed. ( = Goit. ed. iii. 13, 22) : Ka knfhanehana sd Icnryh 
gfiKita-dhamuhd tvayd | buddhir vairam rinS hantum Sdkshasun Uandakdirildit | 
aparddham rind hantum loko vira na nuimtyale | 
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pradakshina | prathita trishu lokeshu durdharsha krUra-karmahhih 1 
85 I Margam niroddhum satatam bkaska/rasgachalottamah | sandesam 
palayams tasya Vindhyasailo na vardhate | .... ( 90 | Natra jived 
mrishiivadi kruro vd yadiva sathah | nrisamsak pdpavritto vd munir 
esha tathavidhah | “79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 

the world by his holy acts, (that hermitage) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view 81. [This is the] meritorious 

sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
henevolenee to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 

whoso might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Rakshasas. 
83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Through the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re- 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 
85. The lofty Vindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.’’ . . . “ 90. No liar, or cruel, 
or wicked, or murderous, or sinful man may dwell here : — such is 
this muni.’’ 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. II, 55, f., Bombay ed. 
(=Gorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, flf.), the destruction of two Asuras called 
Yatapi and Ilvala, by this sage, is described: Ihaikadd kila kruro Vdtdpir 
api chelvalah | hhrdtarau sahitdv dstdm hrdhmana-ghnau mahdmrau ( 56 ] 
Dhdrayan brdhmanam rupam Ilvalah eamekritam vadan | dmantrayata 
viprdn sa irdddham uddisya nirghrimk | 57 | Bhrdtaram eamekritam, 
kritvd tatae tarn meshorrupinam | tdn dvijdn hhojaydmdea kraddha-driehtena 
karmana\b9i\ Tato bhuktavatdm teehdm viprdndm Bvalo 'bravit \ “ Vdtdpe 
niehkramasv ” eti svarena mahatd vadan \ 59 1 Tato bhrdtur vaehah srutvd 
J^dtdpir meeha-vad nadan | bhitvd hhitvd sarirdni brdhmandndih vinieh* 
patat'’^ I . . . . I 61 I Agaetyena tadd devaih prdrthitena maharehind ( 

We have here a form of the imperfect vrithont the augment, vinishpatat for 
vinirapatat, on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment 
13 Vedic {nd-abhdvah drshah). In Gorresio’s edition the perfect 'nishpapata is 
substituted. In i. 18, 17, the Bombay edition has similarly puahpa-vrishtii cha khdt 
patnt, “a shower of flowers fell from the sky,” where the commentator makes a 
similar remark {ad-abhdvas chhandaeah). 
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anubhuya Icila sradd^e bkakshztah sa mahaswah \ 62 | Tatab "mmpan- 
nam” ity uldva datvd haste 'mnejmam | bhrata/ram, niskramasv” eti 
Ihalah samabhdshata | 63 | ;Sa tadd bMshamdnam tu bhrdtaram vipra- 
ghdtinam | abravU prahasan dhimdn Agastyo munisattamah \ 64 | “Kuto 
nishkramiturh ialctir mayd jirnasya Makshasah | bhrdtus tu mesha- 
rupasya gatasya Yama-sddanam ” | 65 | Atha tasya vachah Srutvd 
bhrdtur nidhana-samkritam | pradharshayitum drebhs munim hrodhdd 
nisdcharah \ “55. Formerly the cruel Vatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Ilvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
, Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony {sraddha). 

57. He then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to a sraddha, 
his brother Vatapi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, ‘ Vatapi, issue 
forth.’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Vatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly kUled by them in this way. “61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Vatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, ‘ All is com- 
plete,’ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 
‘ Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, ‘ How can he come 
forth, when he has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Tama?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his brother’s doom, Ilvala began to assaU Agastya,” but but was 
burnt up by the flash of his eye. ™ 

Agastya is again spoken of (Ram., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south : Nirjitd jtvahkasya tapasd bhdvitdtmand \ 
Agastyena duradkarshd munind dakshineva dik | “As the southern 

no An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud., i. 475. He 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some cannibals living 
in the Dekhan. The story is told more at length in the recension of the text 
followed by Gorresio, and with a touch of humour. Ilvala asks Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to eat a whole ram. Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatever in devouring the entire animal ; which he accordingly begs may be served 
up, and swallows (iii. 16, 22, ff.), with the result already told. 

On Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409 ; and Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar. 
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region, unassailable by living beings, was conquered by the medita- 
tive muni Agastya, through his austerities." 

Vibhishana, the brother of Havana, is represented by his sister 
S'urpanakha, in her interview with Hama, as virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Eakshasas.'^ Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Bama, 
having adopted Brahmanical usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? Yibhlshana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama.*'® In the Eamopakhyana 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Havana 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhi- 
shana, on the other hand, prays, “that even in the greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield.” 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Eakshasas are described by Khara, one of their chiefs, Ram. ui. 
22, 8, f. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un- 
yielding in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud.” 

Khara himself is characterized by Hama as the “ perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans,” as “cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” Havana is stigmatized as an “ over- 
thrower of religious duties, and a ravisher of the wives of others 
as “ one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 

Ram,, Bombay ed., iii. 17, 22: VibKishanas tu dharmatma nd tu Ed]cshasa~ 
eheshUtah ( = Gorresio’s ed., iii. 23, 38 : Vibhisha^s eha dharmatma Mdlcshasdckdra’ 
varjitah \ |) 

Ram. (Gorresio s ed.), v. 91, 20: Tahcha Rdmah samuithdpya parishvajya cha 
Sahshttsam | XJvdeha madhuram vdJeyam aakhd mama bhavan iti | The Bombay ed., 
vi. 19, 24, has only iti bruvdnmh Mdtnaa ta parishvajya Vibhishanam | abravil 
Ldhshmafuim ityadi | 

^Mahabh., iii. 15,918: Faramapadgataayapi nadhanne me matir bhmet\Aiik- 
shitam eha bhagman brahmaatram pratibhdtu me j “In verse 15,197 Vibhishana 
is styled dharmagoptd kriydratih, “a protector of righteousness, and devoted to 
religious rites.” 

Sakahaaam bhima-vegdnam aamareahv anivarttindm | NUajimuta-var^mm, etc. 

^16 Bam., iii. 30, 12 (=Gorr., iii. 35, 68, and 100) : Nityam hahmaryihantaL. 

^ Gorresio, Ibid., ygtsq 70 : S^ruratman hrahmavid/oish^a tyakta^arind sup&~ 
pakrit. 

Ibid., 32, 12 (k Gorr. 36, 11) : XJchketdram cha dharmdinam paTadatabhiMat'^ 
danam^ 
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the Brahmans had offered with hymns and as a “ snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Bavana approaches 
Sita, pronouncing the Vedas, Bam. iii. 46, 14, (= Gorr. 52, 20).*“ 
Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a part in the Bamayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re- 
ligious worship ; or are they, as well as the Bakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations ? In Ham., iii. 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (= Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “ Sugriva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at wiU, and is active in 
aiding his friends.”*^* And we are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Bama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “ the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Vedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire. 
Tinder which had been spread kusa grass.” *“ 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Bam. (Bombay 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his 
tardiness in aiding Bama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
fiUeff^ith trees, fiowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 

*** Ram., 32, 19 (=Gorr. 36, 11, ff.) : Mantrair abhishMam pwayam adhvareshu 
dvijatibhih \ havirdamahu yah aomam upahanti mdhdbalah \ Pt dpta-yajna-haram 
duahtam brahmaghnam krurakarinam \ 

*“ Brahma-ghoaham udtrayan | In the Mahabh., iii. 15,981, the sous of Vais’ra- 
va^ Le. Rara^ and his brothers, are said to have been originally sarve veda-vidah 
aurdh aarve aucharita-vratdh, “ aE of them learned in the Vedas, heroic, and at- 
tentive to religious rites.” 

Na tu te ao ’vamantavydh Sugriva vdnarddhipah | kritajuah kdmarupl cha 
aahaydrthe cha krityavdn j See above, p. 167, 

Ram.,iv. 26, 29,ff.( = Gorr. 25, 27, 28) : Tataatevanaraareahtham abhiahektuih 
yathdvidhi \ Batnair vaatraii cha bhakahyaia cha toahayitvd dvijarahabhan | 30 1 
Tafah kuaa-pariathnam aamiddham jdtavedaaam \ Mantraputena haviahd hutvd 
mantravido jandh^ 
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characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

I need not decide whether it is more probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then imcleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Eakshasas in the Rama- 
yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so often alluded to in the Rigveda. The Bamayana, 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of the Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, as enemies of the 
Brahmans, as eaters of men,'** as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same way the Bigveda (see above, 
pp. 363, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Eakshasas, or 
Yatudhanas as being “ destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies " 
{akarman, avrata, apavrata, ayajyu, ayajvan), as “practising different 
rites” ianyavrata) as “ godless” {adeva, adevayu), “haters of prayer” 
{brahmadvish), as “inhuman” {amdnusha), “ferocious looking, or 
vrith fierce eyes” (ghora-ehakshas), as “flesh-eaters” [kravyad), “de- 
vourers of life,” or “ insatiable” {asutrip), as “ eaters of human and 
of horse flesh,” (E.V. x. 87, 16 : Yah paurmheyena kraviiha samankte 
yo akvyena pasuna yatudhanah) ; as monstrous in form, and possessed of 


*“ In the Mahahh., xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in the Bamayana to Eakshasas, is attributed to a Hishada. Aijuna is there 
said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishadas ; and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice {yajna-vighmrtham igatani). 

'** In the story of Gautama, already partially quoted, in p. 365, f. from the Mahahh., 
the very same epithet of “man-eater” (purmhada) which the Bamayana applies to 
the Eakshasas, is employed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. The Brahman who re- 
proaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him ‘coming home with a bow in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-eater,” etc. ( . . . . dhanHsh~pdnini dhritdyudhain j Jiudhi^ 
renavaaiktdngamgriha-dvaram updgatam\TamdrieUvd purmhdddbham apadhvaatam 
kahayagatam, etc.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. It is quite possible that the author 
of the Eamayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Rakshasas from the hymns of the Rigveda. 

The last editor and translator of the Ramayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Vindhya range are called 
in the Rmnayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Rakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
“The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Rakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Rakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Ramayana 
(pp. i-ix). Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark- 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin,**® 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he procee^jtp make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Ramayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization ; 
since they entered into league with Rama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

*** In E.V., iv. 4, 16, another epithet, viz. aias, “one who does not praise [the 
gods],*' is applied to the Eakshases. Daha asaso Mdkshmah pahi asman druho nido 
mitramaho avadydt : “ Thou who art to he revered by thy friends, bum the 
Eakshases who offer no praise ; deliver ns from the reproach of the oppressor and 
the reviler.” 

*** The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, some of them nearly savage, as the 
Eephaim and the Zamzummim, Dent., ii. 20. 
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south of the Vindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Arysis ; 
but towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Arians applied the name of Eakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Veda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Bama, celebrated 
in the Eamayana, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Ramayana has 
(Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu- 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black coUyrium ; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips ; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and aU those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented as 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The- god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri- 
fices, is the terrible Rudra or S'iva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin.'^ Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites.™ Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Rama’s expedition against the Eakshasas to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical em bellishments ; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the same two races, as some Puranic 
legends relate that Karttavirya, of the Tadava family, a contemporary 

’2’ In a note (no. 35, vol. x., p. 291), to Earn., vi. 54, 33 (where the disturhance 
of Daksha’s sacrifice by S'iva is alluded to), Gorresio writes : “ The fact here alluded 
to is mentioned rather than described in the First Book, 68, 9, ff. ( = Bombay ed., 
66, 9, ff.). It appears to me that this fact represents, under a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship. S'iva, a deity, as I believe, of the Cushite 
or Hamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which he was 
excluded ; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri- 
fices, succeeded in being admitted to share in them.” In regard to 8'iva’s interference 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, vol. i., pp. 120, ff. (Dr. 
Hall’s ed.), and the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 312-324. 

As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of the Eakshasas are described, I am unable to verily 
his details. See, however. Earn. v. 49, 1, ff. (= Gorr. 45, 1, ff.) 
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of Paraiurama, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the Eamayana, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Bavana prisoner (Wilson, Vishnu 
Parana, 1st ed., pp. 402, 417 ; Dr. Hall’s ed. iv. 22, f., 55, f. ; and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478).’“ 

In regard to Signor Gorresio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamitie origin ; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Ramayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir- 
cumstances. Slta (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Rig- 
veda,’“ and in the Grihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre- 
sents the Arian agriculture ; while he regards Rama as the ploughman 
personified. The Ramayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula.’®’ 

The story is thus told in the Vishnu PurSna, iv. 11, 4: Mnhishnatyam 
digvijayahhyagato Narmadd-jaldvagaham-kfi^-nipanmnadii'kulena ayatnemiva tma 
aiesha-deva-daitya-ga)idharvesa~jatjodbhuta-maddvalepo ’pi Kavanah pasur iva 
baddhalf sva-nagaraikante sthdpitah ) “When, in the course of his campaign of 
conquest, Bavana came to Mahishmatl (the capital of KirttavTrya), there he who 
had become filled with pride from his victories over aU the devas, daityas, and the 
chief of the Gandharvas, was captured without difficulty by KarttavTrya (who was 
excited by -bathing and sporting in the Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a comer of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, according to the V ayu Pur., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Bavana 
prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Purana. 

Bigveda,iv. 57, 6, f. (=A.V. iii. 17, 8) ; Arvachl subhnge bhava site vandamahe 
tvd 1 Ttttha nah sabhagd'sasi yatha iiahsiiphald’sasi \ 17 | (=A.V.,iii. 17, 4)/M(fr«A 
sitdih ni grihrmtu tain Pmhd anu yachhatu | (A.V., abhi rakshatu) j Sd nah payas- 
vatl duhdm uttardm uttardm samam | “Propitious Furrow, approach; Furrow, we 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7- May Indra 
plough the Furrow, may Pushan direct her : may she, fuU of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.” See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Vaj. Sanhita, 12, 70. 

See also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. pp. 175, 277 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410 ; his dissertation on the Ramatapanlya-upanishad (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Ramayana (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. It would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. The reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
The Bamayana and the Brahmanic period, pp. 37, f. ; 315-318. 
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Sect. V . — Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 
peninsula. 

Having famished some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the Eamayana), I 
have now to inq^uire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. 18,'^^ were descended from the Eishi Yisvamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Manu, x. 43, 44,*“ specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condition of Vrishalas (or Sudras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivan^a to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara.*** 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karnata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson’s 
Yishnu Purana, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note 1).*“ Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east. Thus the Harivansa relates : “ Tayati, son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.” 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

*^* Quoted in the first volume of this work, pp. 356, 358 ; and above, p. 364. 

*3’ Already quoted in the first volume, pp. 481, f., together with other parallel 
texts from the Mahabh. '3* See the first volume, p. 488. 

*“ The Harivansa, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Karnata : Kurutha- 
mad ath’ Akrldai ehatvaras tasya chh” atmajdh ] Pandyascha Keralaschaiva Kolas 
Cholaicha parthivah | Tesham janapadah sphltah Pdndyds Choldh sa/ceralah\ 
“From Kuruthama sprang Akrida, who had four sons, Pandya, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

^ Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff- • Saptadvlpdm Paydtis tu jitvd prithviih sa~ 
sagarimj vyahhajat panchadhd rafan putrimm Ndhushas tadd | J)ik da kshina- 
purvasyam Turvasam matimdn prahhuh j . . . . nyayojayat [ | 
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Tayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father's request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse : 
“ Since thou, though bom from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” ’’’’ 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. VI. — langmges of the south of India, and their fundamental 
difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non- Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin- 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas ; and I have also aUuded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
mentally different from the Sanskrit.'*® I shall now proceed to 

Tat team me hridayaj jato vayah evam na prayaehhasi \ tasmat prajd sa- 
muehhedam Turvaso tava ydsyati | Sanktrmchdra-dhartneshu pratilomachareshu 
eha ) Fintaiishu eh’ antyeshu mudha raja bhavishyasi | Gura-dara-prasakteshu 
tiryag -y Oiling ateshu cha \ Pasa-dbarmishu pdpeshit Mlechheshtt tvam bhavishyasi\\ 
In verse 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the Tavanas {Turvasor 
Taoanah smritdh | ) iss See above, p. 49. 
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establisli in detail the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central India, such as the Gonds, Kols, etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modem Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re- 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan ; and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
close affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Eev. 
Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
From the last-named work I abstract the following details : — “ There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and MalayaUm, spoken col- 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, as no 
one of them is so nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
be understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages ; and though the great majority of roots in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would be scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
be regarded as distinct languages. 

“ The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India*” 
*5® See Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, toI. ii., pp. 21, ff. 
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in two sets of five, the fire Gauras and the five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Guijara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Dravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three ; as, though the 
Mahratha and Guijara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem- 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, hut, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit,’"’ while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the gi'eat 
bulk of their vocabulary and their whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians.” 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. F. "W. EUis, appended to the preface to Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar: “In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Kagari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex- 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written 

Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva- 
tions from the Sanscrit ; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence ; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.” — 

(P- 2) “ The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other language, 

See above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi, etc., ex- 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree ; the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots ; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.” — (p. 3.) 

“ To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanserit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
V, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here : — 


SAXSKHIT. 

Ak, to mark, move, move tortuously. 
Ag, to move, move tortuously. 


Agh, to move, despise, tegin, move 
quickly. 

Agha, to sin. 

Aeh, to honour, serve. 

Aneh, to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

4/', to throw, move, shine. 

At, ), 

Ath,r 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 


TELUGU. 

Akkalu, to contract the abdominal mus- 
cles. 

Agalu, to separate, break. 

Aggu, to worship. 

Aggalu, to be insufferable, excessive. 

Ats, to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
Antu, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adangu, to be destroyed, submit, be sub- 
dued. 

Adaru, to shine, shoot at. 

Adalu, to weep bitterly. 

Adu, to slap. 


Edk, to hint desire, go. 

Kttkk, laugh. 

Kukh, laugh. 

Kakkh, laugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Each, to tie, shine. 

Eaj, to hiccup. 

Eat, to move, screen, rain. 

Eath, to fear, recollect anxiously. 
Ead, to eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 


Eakkit, to vomit. 

Eats, to play dice, chess. 

Erats, to want. 

Euftu, to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Eadugu, to wash. 

Eadaru, to call aloud. 

Eadalii, to move or shake. 

Eitdi, to approach, obtain. 


Pack, to cook, explain, stretch. 

Pad, to shine, move. 

Path, to speak. 

Pan, to traffic, praise. 


^migaiu}^ ‘'"'“’'I- 

Fanchu, to divide, send away, appoint. 
F(fttu, to seize, toucli, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Faduj to suffer, fall. 
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SANSKBIT. 

Fat, to rule, move. 

Fath, to move. 

Fad, to move, be fixed. 
Fan, to praise. 

Famb, to move. 

Farlb, to move. 


TELUGU. 

Fandu, to reprove, produce, lie down. 
Fadayu, to obtain. 

Fantangu, to vow. 

Fadaru, to act precipitately, speak non- 
sense, threaten. 

Fannu, to join steers to a plough, pre- 
pare. 

Fanatau, to send, employ. 


Vah, to be cooked, move. 

Vag, to be lame. 

Vaeh, to speak, order. 

Vaj, to move, renew, or repair. 
Vat, to surround, share, speak. 
Vata, to surround, share. 
Vania, to share. 

Vttth, to go alone, be able. 
Vad, to shine, surround. 

Van, to sound. 


grieve, pretend grief, consult. 

Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a dog. 
Vangu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsii, to bind, pour out water. 

Vrafs, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean. 

Vattu, to diT up. 

Vattni, to shine. 

Vaddtt, to serve food. 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India.” As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, but have also an intimate relation to each other “ as re- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas.” With this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Vencaya : 

“ Mamidi Vencaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

“ ‘ The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Desyam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan- 
guage.’ ” 

Of these the following are examples ; — 

SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. 

Raitiah Ramandu. TTic Vdieu. 

Viinam Vanamit. Dyau Divamu. 

[A few examples only are selected under two heads. — J.M.] 
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“ ‘ TadbliaTani consists of terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters The several modes of derivation .... are exemplified 

in the following lists ” — 

S.1XSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. 

Samudyah Sandaramiu Chandrah Tsandttrundu, 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtri, the S'aurasenl, the Magadhi, the 
Paisachl (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chiilika-Paisachl (spoken in Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhransa, spoken in the country of Abhlra, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. ElUs proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Vencaya: 
“ ‘ De^yam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds ; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
desyam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.’ ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the “ Adharavana Vyacaranam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies.'^ Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “As it is 
here said, in the country between S'rlsailam, the station of Bhimeswara 
at Dracharamam, the greater Ealeswarara, and, as the fourth, the 

ns This passage, as quoted in the AndhrakaumudT, is given hy Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the late Prof. 
H. H. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman characters: 
S’riiaila- Bhuna- Kdlesa - Mahendra-giri -saihyutam | Prakuraih tu mahat kritvd 
trlni dvdrdni ch’ akarot | Trihchano mahcsanya trisuladicha kare vahan j Trilinga- 
rupl nyavasat tri-dvnreshu ganair vritah \ jhidhra-Yishnuh sura-guio Banujena 
Nishamhhuna I Yuddhva trayodasa yugan hatvd tarn Rakshasottamam | Avasat tatra 
rishibhir yuto Goddvafi-tate | Tatkala-prabhriti ksketram Trilingam iti visrutam\ 
I translate this anew as follows : — “ He [the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having constructed a vast wall connecting S'ris'aila, Bhlmes'vara, Kale^vara, and the 
Mahendra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
three eyes, bearing in his hand the trident of Mahes'a (S'iva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Suras, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nishambhu, the son of Danu, after a conflict lasting 
for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on the banks of the Godavari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga.” 
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mouatain of Matendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-desam, is that now under consideration ; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacaviyam (verse) ; 
‘ All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S’uddha-Andhra-Desyam).’ ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., piilu, milk, perugu, curdled milk, 
ney, clarified butter, ptidami, the earth, padatiiha, a woman, koduku, a 
son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, madi, a field, puli, a tiger, maga- 
vandu, a man. Mamidi Vencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from the 
Appacaviyam : ‘ 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ” 

This is what Mamidi Vencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms : 
“Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacaviyam (verse) : ‘ Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms : these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless, 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.’ ” 

“In the preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan- 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land : this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India ; 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the Desyam terms contained 
in the list taken by Vencaya from the Appacaviyam with the terms 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and Cannadi. It has been 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in 
general use in each, also, correspond.” 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is then 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21) : 
“From the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
be divided into four branches, of which the following is the natural 
order. Desyam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India : Anya-desyam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chief! j' of the same derivation as the preceding : Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language ; Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Gramyara (literally the rustic dialect, from 
Orumam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half ; of Anya-desyam terms one tenth ; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

” With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil : in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use ; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
in the low dialect the use of them is more general ; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the S'udra tribes. The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects ; but in the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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termination, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

“ But though the derivation and general terms may be the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case : in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon- 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,” Mr. EUis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “ Note ” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to Mis Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff., 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language : — “ The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Eunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated'*^ that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Eoyoodoo,‘“ son of Soochundra. . . . 

■‘3 “ Kunva said : ‘ He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall he considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
priest.’ Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows : Kanvas tu yatha aha 
Andhra-vishimr anujna-kritasya fnad-vyaJearanasya drohT guru-drohiti. 

In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre- 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428 : Andhra-natho Mahdvishnur Nishambhu- 
danujdpnha \ Purd Svayambhmo Manoh ledle Kaliyuge Sarih | Kakule rdja-mryasya 
Suehandrasya tanubhavah | Abhavat sana-dtvaischa veahtito loka-pujiiah \ “For- 
merly, in the time of Manu Svayambhu, in the Kali age, flari, the lord of Andhr a, 
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The works of Kunva, of Audharvan Achary, and of several other 
ancient grammarians, are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Ifannapa, or Nunniah Bhutt.” 

“ It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.” 

“In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” “In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words : among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books ; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

“ Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Royadoo established his residence on the banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, ‘ created by the god Brimha.' The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Danava Nishambhu, was bom in Kakula as the 
son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by aU the gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind.” 

145 jg prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at SiccacoUnm on the 

liver Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo grammarian.” 
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tenninations, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words.'*® This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit ; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of Nunniah 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct ; for each commences his work by class- 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land ; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram- 
mar, p. 37.] To these, later authors have added Any a -deshyumoo,. 
foreign words.” 

“The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi- 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they are designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or land it marks the words in question 
not as merely ‘ current in the country,’ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

“ In the course of this wprk it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it, — the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirmative verb — the ex- 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

The following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 : Tatratyaa tataamalapaa tatkaltmh Barer bhatah \ Kalena mahata 
aarvam tatsamam avalpa-buddhibhih \ Aa uddhochcharyamunaih aat tadbhavancheti 
aammatam \ Vikaraha-vyatyayabhyaihcha pddardhokti viaeahatah \ Tadbhavam iti 
kathyante kale»a mahatd aamdh \ Brahmaim nirmitah vdchah purvam Andhreaitur 
Bareh \ Achehdh iti cha kathyante aup-krid-dhatu-aamanvitah \ “ The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the banks of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these tatsama words began to be in- 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. Tatsama 
words were denominated tadbhava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
achcha (pure).” 
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forms of the verb — ^the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit ; while the Tamil and Kar- 
nataca scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find aU words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten- 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of aflinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common : the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue : but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms ; they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages : — “ No person,” he remarks, “who is acquainted with com- 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
"We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro- 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “was effected by the great 
religious schools of Shnkara Acharyya and Eamanuja, from about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century a.d. The -words then introduced (ex- 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un- 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamil. This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the CuraJ, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeKng, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loka, ‘ world,’ becomes ulagu’^^’’ in Tamil ; 
raja, ‘ king,’ becomes arasu ; and ra, ‘ night,’ (from ratri) becomes 
iravu. N’early the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor- 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif- 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules ; as the 
Sanskrit irl, ‘ sacred.’ into tiru. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described, — it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

It is supposed by some scholars, from the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda where the word “ loka ” occurs, it is preceded by “ u,” that the original 
form of the word was “ uloka,” and that in the texts in question “ u ” is not a particle 
separate from the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
s.v. “ loka.” 
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tte Hindi, Mahrattl, and other Gauda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por- 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words — 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con- 
trary is the ease with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra- 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu- 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a difierent class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘ national 
words’ and ‘ pure words.’ ” In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
“ (4) In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Telugu, Canarese, or ilalayalim ; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con- 
tains very little Sanskrit ; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil composition is regarded as reflned and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success ; and the finest 
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compositions ia the Tamil language, the Cural and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.” • 

A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted. 


nan I 

nam we 

nl thou 

ntr we 

viral finger 

kadal the sea 

manal sand 

kudal a bowel 

niral shade 

seval a cock 

nilarn the ground 

madu an ox 

adu a sheep 

kuranju a monkey 

pagal a day 

kdn the eye 

mukku the nose 

mel above 


NOUNS, ETC. 


kir 

below 

kid 

foot 

vin 

sky 

kurudu 

blindness 

inimbu 

iron 

iruppu 

of iron 

suvar 

a wall 

ugir 

finger-nail 

tamir 

sweetness 

kinaru 

a well 

Tral 

the liver 

tigil 

a fright 

tinggal 

the moon 

irul 

darkness 

toppu 

a grove 

magan 

a son 

magal 

a daughter 

illan 

a husband 


illal 

a wife 

vannan 

a washerman 

vannatti 

a washerwo- 

oru 

one [man 

irandu 

two 

mundru 

three 

nangu 

four 

eindu 

five 

aru 

six 

eru 

seven 

ettu 

oubadu 

eight 

nine 

pattu 

ten 

mupattu 

thirty 

mum 

a hundred 

muunuru 

three hundred 

arubadu 

sixty 

epubadu 

seventy 


Tamil declension of manei, a house. 


Singular. 
Nom. manei 
Acc. maneiyei 
Inst, maneiyul 
CoNj. maneiyodu 
Dat. maneikku 
Abl. maneiyilirundu 
Gen. maneiyin 
Loc. maneiyidattil 
Yoc. maneiye 


Plural. 

maneigal 

maneigalei 

maneigalal 

maneigalodu 

maneigalukku 

maneigalirundu 

maneigalin 

maneigahdattil 

maiieigale 


irrukkiradu 

it is 

perugugirudu 

it increases 

adangu 

to be contained 

adakku 

to contain 

agu 

to become 

akku 

to make 

ningu 

to quit 

ntkku 

to put away 

nirambu 

to be full 

nirappu 

to fill 

valar 

to grow 


VERBS. 


tulir 

to sprout 

pugar 

to praise 

magir 

to rejoice 

sural 

to whirl 

kuyil 

to sound 

tuval 

to bend 

unil 

to roll 

kadukku 

to suffer pain 

tara 

to give 

vara 

to come 


This word, it must be allowed, is not unlike the Hindi ath, eight. 
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“ (5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit ; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammeir, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 


Sect. VII . — Results deducible from the preceding Sections. 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as wiU have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which, are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. "We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428, 433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com- 
posed are of four classes, Desya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic) ; and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya,”’ and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians ; but Mr. Ellis informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guage stands to .the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond aU doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

us We have already seen, p. 4-36, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several centuries B.c. From the Vishnu Purana, iv. 24, it appears 
that an Andhra-bhritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, whose accession 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall’s ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years B.c. 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 755, 934. 
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Indo-European languages; and conld not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mntation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed ; and the steps of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prima facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, Mahratti, and Bengali, aU of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan- 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex- 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers’ 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con- 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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the original Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahahharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kshatriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. Dor if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes, be (as in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population ; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Arians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the 
province in which they settled ; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint- 
ance with that sacred tongue, and with its literature ; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular, just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

I may take this opportonity of adverting again to the probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab- 
original tongues both of northern and southern India, but has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Joum. 
Eoy. As. Soc., vol. xv., p. 19) : “I 'will here express my conviction that the sounds 
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the addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. 31, f.) in the Hindi, Mahrattl, and other northern dialects, seems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of non-Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great hulk of the population of the Dekhan is non-Arian in its descent, 
affects the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of considerations, 

called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian— J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20) : “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes: “Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long after it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con- 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words wiU only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and on the other hand' 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene- 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which hare been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, foimd themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyus : (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from the Indus to the Sarasvati, began, at length, to move for- 
ward to the east and to the south ; (3) that, stiU later, they crossed the 
Viudhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes : and now we 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen- 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a class of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how- 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west. First, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Vedio 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab ; then ad- 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvati to the Sad^Ira, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Behar; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Dekhan ; — affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter closely adjoining the north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly : the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ; and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Doab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 
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must either suppose that both of these two races, the Anan and the 
non-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west ; but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than 
in that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps stUl more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Dravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula- 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Vindhya range, 
and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to the 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula : for the Arians were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p. 301), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Shkas, Hunas, etc., are 

'** In the App., note 0, I shah quote the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relatioiB of the different non-Arian tribes. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers ^s having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hiUs and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the S'akas, which is q^uoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, flf.), even if they have any historical founda- 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. Bor the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Vikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. (See lassen’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, flf., 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera- 
ture of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Vedio texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions : Pirst, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west : Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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NOTE A . — Page 187, last line. 

On this subject Professor H. Kern remarks in his recent dissertation, 
“ Indische theorieen over de Standenverdeeling ” (Indian Theories on 
the Division of Classes): “That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing Avhatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Vedas. 
Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. When the Hindus 
speak of the three Vedas, they mean that there is a triple Veda, con- 
sisting (1) of recited verses (ncA), (2) of verses sung {saman) and (3) 
of formulas in prose {yajusK), all the three words being comprehended 
under the name of “mantra.” Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Veda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually bear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Eigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Kigveda, though the larger col- 
lection is regarded as the Kigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
the Tajurveda only in part consists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to be proved ttiat we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B. — Pa^e 191, line 22. 

In his dissertation quoted in the preceding note, pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kem says of the Atharvaveda : “ Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
■what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Eigveda : that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics ; whilst another, again, copies with confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietas lectionis, 
the same as in the Eigveda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Eigveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.V. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc., had been adduced. 
But, so far as I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain- 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even stiU earlier, though the Eigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. v. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Bahllkas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Bahllkas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Eigveda no traces of these neighbours ■with whom they were constantly 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.” 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kem when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A. Y. 
to the E. Y. from differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Both writes as follows : “ In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Eik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar it, the language ap- 
proaches to the flo^wing mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the B,ik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth mandala), con- 
tains a considerable number of sections which hear completely the 
character of the Atharva-hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Veda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one ; The hymns of the Bik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Vedic rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn in which Mitra and Vanina are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant, — not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhyach, Eebha, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni,Vasishtha, 
Medhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all these being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to be composers of hymns in the Kigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Bik, but is also of later origin.” 

In his Dissertation on the A.V.' pp. 22, ff., the same author writes : 
“ If I have above designated the A.V. as a sort of supplement to the 
E.V., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap- 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. For the rest, this Veda must, 
without hesitatiou, be reckoned as part of the old literature. I shall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may he drawn from the contents of the A.V., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its formulas and h}*mns are 
later than the hymns of the B,.V., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“ With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, the words 
of all the Vedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.V., Mr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolerahlew exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 
^ Abhandlnng iiber den Atbarwaveda, Tubingen, 1856. 
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language of the A .V. shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Vedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
so-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.V. 
also has very many peculiar Vedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech ; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the K.V., there may not seldom be observed (») 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or tvaya for tva, which alone was in common 
use at a later period : similarly, (i) a treatment of the hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, s.v. iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view” {i.e. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves). “ This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles : just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the E.Y. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.V. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle ittha but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the E.V. So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in theE.V., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the E.V. does not at all 
know the later form evam, but makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.V. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

“In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the A.V. This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever its contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Nouns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occur with 
equal frequency in books of which the contents are different. Tet 
even here a comparison between the E.V. and A.V. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. “Eita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the Vedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.V. as in the E.V. • yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more than three hundred times in the latter. So 
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too rihvan, which the E,. V. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.V. ; 
uti, which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occurs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Kdru, which the E.V. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.V. So, too, the latter 
has ulcthya only once, the former about forty times. 

“ The old much-employed word ish is met with very rarely in 
the A.V., and nearly always only in connexion with urj-, udan 
hut once ; the adjective rishva is used forty-eight times in the E.V. 
and only once in the A.V. ; the old adverbial form uruyd is unknown 
to the A.V.', whilst in the E.V. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urtahjati, which wotdd have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.V. , is met with there only twice, 
whilst the E.V. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb lean, 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.V., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the E.V. On the other hand, the 
A;V. is very liberal in its use of the verb halp, which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the E.V. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books ; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indriya, which occurs indeed very 
often in the E.V., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“sense,” has the latter meaning in the A.V. : in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five senses. 

“ These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them ; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.V. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Vedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fact 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.V. are aU of them later than those of the E.V., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.V. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the E.V.” 
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I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following farther detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.V., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the E.V., there are found not only 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the E.V., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the E.V. by 
the A.V., and not vice versd, from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the E.V., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.V. Compare Prof. Muller’s Preface to his 
Kigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12, ff., from the bottom. The Eatrisukta, one of these EhUas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.V. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in hooka i.-ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth manuals and others of the E.V., 
which have been attached to the end of other mandalas, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second maudala ; or that some ideas 
of the A.V. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the E.V. 

The Eigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Brahmanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanhitas. 


i. Religion. 

Do the religious ideas in the A.V. stand at the same point as in the 
E.V. ? or is there a progress towards a' systematization of religion ; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism ? Surely the latter. 

1. Vishnu. The A.V. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the ot iroXKoi, or as a lokapala 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5 ; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Yaruna. The A.Y. has a hymn to this god, iv. 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to he taken by a 
witness),* hut every line of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the E.Y. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Yaruna is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. For the rest, Yaruna is treated very much as 
Yishnu. 

3. Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Eigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Dakshinagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From aU this it is clear that the A.Y. has no fresh hymns contem- 
porary with older ones of the E.Y. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the E.Y., while it introduces 
new and more modem characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the E.Y. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-Shrva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and S'arva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the E.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the E.Y., but ser- 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
{tehhyah sarpehJiyo mmasa vidhema \ “ Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents”), x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 15 ; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc. ; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47-50 ; * and 

* In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, tais tra 
aarvair abhi ahyami pasair aaav amushyayana amushyah putra, “ with all these 
bonds I hind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of such and such a 
woman,” the real name of the person was substituted for the words amnshyayana, 
and a definite purpose in the verse is thus evident. Comp. A.Y. x. 5, 36, 44 ; xvi. 7, 
8 ; xvi. 8, 1. 

* The E.V. has sarpa, “ serpent,” only once, i. 16, 6. 

‘ It is true that we have the same in E.V. x. 127 ; but in the A.V. the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and 5. On the other hand, the A.V. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtham, Skambha (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
ff.); and has hymns to Kala and Kama, divinities unknown to the R.V. 
(See vol. V., pp. 402, ff.) 

ii. Poetry, Imagination. 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
in the beautiful hymns to Tishas in the B.V.), the A.V. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity. 

iii. Ritual. 

The development in this department becomes clearer and clearer. 
Compare terms such as agnishfoma, anuvuka, frayaja, anuyaja,^ (i. 30, 
4), mahdndmnl, maMvrata, rdjasuya, vdjapeya, agnihotra, ekardtra, 
dvirdtra, chatdrdtra, panchardtra, etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11): see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
{yajnaaya trayo 'kshardh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yakshat, vashat, svdhd, are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.V. Sutras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.V. we encounter the terms (a) ndma and rupa, “name,” 
and “form,” which occur so constantly in the Brahmanas and Vedantic 
literature ; (h) pilumati dyauh, “ a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); (c) ksMti and akshiti, “transitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25) ; (d) the three gunds, x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561) ; {$) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modem character. 

V. Language. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the E,.V. and the 
A.V. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added. The root kri has in the R.V. only the form krinoti, and kuru 
occurs only in x. 145, 2. The A.V. has krinoti, but karoti quite as 

* These two terms occur also in E.V. x. 61, 8, f. 
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often. The E.V. uses the root sa», and not so commonly %vap, for “ to 
sleep.” The A.V. has only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the E.V. it substitutes snap, e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
E.V. has only the form dyut, “to shine;” the A.V. has this, but 
also jyut, “to shine,” vii. 16, 1; iv. 37, 10. The E.V. has never 
tada for “then,” and tadanim only in x. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modem origin 
of the hymn), while the A.V. has both forms. The use of tva . . . 
tva, “the one . . . the other,” is common in E.V., whilst the A.V. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of E.V. x. 71, 7, 8. Divdkara, “the sun,” in 
A.V. iv. 10, 5 ; xiii. 2, 34, is a word which has quite a modern sound. 
Na, in the sense of “like,” “as,” disappears in the A.V. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the E.V. Bris, “to see,” 
of which in the E.V. we have the forms driseyam, darsam, drisan, 
adrisran, drisana, never appears in the A.V., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf., etc. ; for jyog eva drisema suryam, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of E.V. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage. 

Bvtpin, “a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7; vi. 38, 2; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the dvipa, “island,” perhaps Ceylon). S'yamam 
lohitam ayas, “real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imdni panchen- 
driyani manahshashthdni, “these five senses and the mind, manas, a 
sixth.” Names of seasons : grishma (E.V. only in the Purusha-sukta). 
Slali, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Achdrya, hrahmachdrin,^ xi. 5, 1. 
A S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Veda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6, 37. Bhana, which in the E.V., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “ prize,” afipears in the A.V. chiefly (only rarely meaning “ a stake,” ) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.V. xi. 7, 17 ; xii. 5, 7 ; xviii. 3, 1. In E.V. the word appears 
only in the form dharman. Naga, “ mountain,” is found in xix. 8, 1 ; it 
signifies “ not going,” and is a perfectly modem word, as modern as na- 
mura, xiii. 4, 46, “immortality,” for the older amrita. Pundarikam 
navadvaram, i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x. 8, 43. Mdra- 
Icam lokam, “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 
• Brahmachariu occurs also in R.V. x. 109, 6. 
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kind in the R.V. Pcmchdnguri (the five-fingered) “^man,” is modem. 
Porameshthin, of a supreme deity (often with Prajapati, iv. 11, 7; 
viii. 5, 10; ix. 3, 11 ; or difiTerent from him, viii. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the R.V. Pai, “to see,” has, 
in the E.V., often its oldest form spas, but never in A.V. except in 
three passages that are taken from the R.V. Pasupati, applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28 ; xi. 6, 9 ; xv. 6, 3, never occurs in the R.V. 
Magadha, “a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions countries Hke Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus ; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes ; “ No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.V. is more recent than every 
part of the R.V. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
R.V. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.V. ; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the R. V. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.V. as older than any part of the R.V., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. For the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs wiU be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Remarks on Professor Kern's conclusion regarding the antiquity of castes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste ; but as that is the sub- 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Brofessor Reruns opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of aU I must briefly state the 
author’s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of the most recent in the collection of the Rigveda, 
■whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con- 
siders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an- 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, but 
in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8) : “ "We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them- 
selves, or in connexion ■with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Bigveda?” 

He adds (p. 8) : “ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether aU the legal prescrip- 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti- 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per- 
manent.” Dr. Kem goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a sUentio has been 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Vedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kem inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Tasna xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, Eathaeshtao, Vastriya-fshu- 
yant, and Huiti [words which are rendered in Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
translation by acharya, kshatriya, kutumbin, and prakritikarman, i.e. 
“religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work- 
man.”] On this he remarks, p. 11, “It is thus established that ac- 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans.” In like manner. Professor 
Kem considers (p. 11) that the third class, Vastriya fshuyant, cor- 
responds to the Indian Vai^ya, being composed of the same elements ; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the Sudras. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiegel renders by “trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro- 
bably synonjrmous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds : 
“ If we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Ta4na xix. 44 ; ‘ This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra],’ I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“ Pour trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the Tasna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Vendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth class is here 
designated (Huiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else- 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is here interpolated ; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kem demurs to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Yasna xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “ the greatest powers 
of the'Mazdayasnian faith;” and that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria. Prof. 
Kem also remarks that four classes are referred to in Vendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vaeiu,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, “villager.” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kem maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me. Prof. Kem 
maintains that among all Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here- 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germails of yore, the classes could intermarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
. to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Arian nations ? 
Professor Kem leaves undecided, onlj drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all the Indo-Germans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men- 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them, usque ad nauseum, so must in that case the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
sukta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kem 
considers that the argumentum a silentio may be abused, but in this 
case its application seems to be perfectly legitimate. Por the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Does it not read as much like a set of verses from the 
Mahabharata as like one of the older hymns ?’ If that be not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words “vaisya,” “^udra,” “ prishadajya,” “sadhya” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in R.V. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
“ loka ” not “ u loka ” (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, s.v.) 

Professor Kem urges that in The estimation of the Author of the 
Purasha-sukta castes are as old as the sun and moon. Trae; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kem says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. Por 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Vaisya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 

’< This does not of course mean that the Purusha-sukta is contemporaneous with 
the Mahabharata; and is not in some respects of a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Mahabharata was composed, are not observed in the Purusha- 
sukta (see above p. 161, end of note 181) ; and neuter plural forms like vis'va in 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the R.V. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which no tradition had been preserved. That such a “ gleaning ” 
should contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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leam, and to practise, the functions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etc. ? All this necessarily arose from a legis- 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further ; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Eomish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who hut the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation ? 

“The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

“ The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races — like 
nations — ^were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modem times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of diflferent classes were also rare. Let it be recol- 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in Home. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

“I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kem founds his 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Cambyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Cambyses said to him quite correctly vofMov ovhhia 
i^evpicTKeiv, 05 KeXevei o&Xipey awoiKeeiv dBe\if>e6v. We must first 
be told what the word qaetvadatha (see Justi’s Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qaetu 
(hvaetu), — or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, -which everywhere reckons hv [=q] as a syllable; e.g. 
qathra [hvathraj as trisyllabic = huathra) to write it, — haetu, means 
only relationship (and is in the Gathas always bisyllahic). Any one 
who -wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
‘ everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanations of the few Avesta passages which Professor Kem 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Eathesta, and Vastrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “huiti” or “vaesa” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kem explains “ vaesa ” rightly. In the Veda 
also “vesa” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a “ proletary ” does not appear to be in conformity -with the con- 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” = “su” (compare “prasuta,” and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an afBnity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“athrava” (crude form “atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
“atharvan”; while the Zend “rathaestao” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “ ratheshtha.” The former word, “ atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bbhtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon : “ (a) The fire and soma priest, E.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); V.S. -viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest) ; E.V. vi. 47, 24; x. 48, 2; a brahman, Medinlkosha, 
n. 164 ; (i) Atharvan personified is the -first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, E.V. vi. 16, 13 ; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i. 83, 5 ; A.V. xviii. 3, 54. "With miraculous powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, R.V. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary the word is explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstiicker, s.v. interprets it as “ (1) A brahmana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend- 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con- 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the “ Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medinikosha, that “ atharvan” is a synonym of brahmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even he regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the E.V. given by Both (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following : is. 1 1. 2 (= S.V. ii. 2) : AIM te madhuna 
payo atJtarvdno asisrayuh \ devam, devdya devayu ] “ The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7 : A somam madhu~ 
mattamam gharmatn sinchdd atharvani [ “ Let him (the rishi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Roth. Sayana explains the word 
-atharvani as = ahifhsalie ’gtMu [ yadvd 'tharvd ruhih \ tena nirmathito 
'gnir upachdrdd “ atharvd ” ity uchyate ] “ Into the innoxious fire ; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi : the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘ atharvan.’ ” Vaj. S. viii. 56 : Atharvd vpdvahriyamdnah \ “ It (soma) 
becomes ‘ atharvan ’ when being brought.” Here, Professor Roth says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows : 
Kandandrtham updvahriyamanah dmyamdnah somo 'tharva-ndmaho Iha- 
vati.) R.Y. vi. 47, 24 : Basa rathdn prashtimatah iatam gdh atharva- 
bhyah | Asvathah Pdyave addt \ ‘ Asvatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Sayana 
explains atharvahhyah as = atharva-gotrehhyah rishibhyah | ‘ ‘ Rishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” R.V. x. 48, 2 : Aham Indro rodho vaksho 
Atharvanah \ “ I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest].” Roth, s.v. vakshah, seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Veda for priest was at first “ brahman,” and subsequently “ brahmana,” 
the son of a “brahman.” See the first vol. of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If “atharvan” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
“ brahman” and “ brahmana.” , 

The crude form of “ rathaestao,” as given in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
“ rathaestar,” whilst the Sanskrit form is “ ratheshtha.” The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Rig- 
veda, cited in Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Vaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows; -d 
brahman Irahmano brahmavarehan jayatam | a rasbtre rajanyo 
surah ishavyo 'tivyddhl mahdratho jayatam \ dogdkrl dhenuh \ vodka 
’nadvun I asuh gaptih \ purandhir yosha \ juhnuh ratheshthah salheyo 
yuvd a'gya yajamanasya jayatam | “ 0 priest, may a brahman be bom 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be bom in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
(‘ maharatha ’). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘rathe- 
shtha,’ a polite youth, be born to this sacrificer.” Here it will be 
obseived that the word “ ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Rajanya in the early part of the sentence ; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit ; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Roth, and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, ff., the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“Brahma 
und die Brahmanen ”) read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states — • 

(a) regarding the Purusha-sukta : “In any case it proves that the 
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caste-system, iu India is very ancient, and existed already in the Vedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Vedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas virhich it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity : in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Tajurveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
which were formerly practised in India. 

(i) “ But even if it were to be admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Vedic age, that would afford 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast t» the Eajan, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre- 
quently called Rajanyas instead of Kshatriyas), — a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

(c) “Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in aU the four Vedas, sometimes more fre- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Vedic period. 

(rf) “ The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting),' are 
regar(^ as the oldest, may be a different one,” [i.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Vedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificers, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanas), are called ‘givers’ in 
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general, also ‘the rich,’ (maghavan) without any mention of their 

caste Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vai^as, — as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the S'udras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda, — the Vedic poets haid no oppor- 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature.” 

(e) “ Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to be found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘priest,’ 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) Eathaestao, ‘ warrior,’ (3) Vastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator,’ (4) Huitis (Pehl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Tasna 19, 17, 
"Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings j but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Tasht 14, 46, West.).” [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste, — 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into innum*erable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has stiU. been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Vedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion which I have lately discoTered in the ZendaTesta to the initial 
verse of the Atharvaveda.’’ 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.), Prof. Haug, after 
explaining that in the Vedic age Kshatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com- 
posers of Bik verses ; and that even Kavasha Ailusha, the son of a slave, 
was the author of a hymn (see above, p. 397, f., note 85), adds : “ Not- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Vedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, into which no one who was not born in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.” He then quotes the 
text E.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Hang’s argument. 

(а) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11. Prof. Haug now 
states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not its 
diction. 

(б) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bdhtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, s.v. 
“kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (E.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7) ? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word “ rajan” is 
employed for Eajanya. In E.V. iv. 50, 8, f., the word seems evidently 
to denote a “king.’’ In E.V. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Lexicon, 
s.v. “rajan.” 

(c) The Vedic period was of considerable duration. Professor Haug 
himself estimates the period during which “ the bulk of the Sanhita ” 
was composed to have been from 1400 — 2000 before our era, and 
thinks “the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the very com- 
mencement of Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i. 
47, f. The entire Vedic period would thus be a thousand years, which 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

(d) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed, and to have home the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to be so exclusively 
sacrificia^ in their character as is here assumed ; and might in many 
passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes. 

(e) The observations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p. 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2505, flp., in regard to the intermarriages of Brah- 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect : Ahrdhmanam tu manyante S' udra-putram anaipunat ) 
trishu varneahu jato hi hriihmatMd brOhmano lhavet \ “ They regard 

from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a S'udra woman [by a 
Brahman father]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.e. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah- 
man.” And Manu says, iii. 13, S’ddraiva hharya Sudrasya a& cTui 
sva cha visah smrite \ te eha svd ehaiva rajnaS cha tai eha svS eh' agra- 
janmanah\ “A S'udra female only can be the wife of a S^udra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a YU, i.e. Vaisya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Bajan, i.e. Eajanya ; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.” Prom these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


NOTE C. — Page 258. 

“ The conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After -we have exhausted all the analo^es, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same femily. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensnrableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in- 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted ; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language.” — A. W. von Schlegel, de 
I’origine des Hindous, Essais ; and in the Transactions of the Eoyal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 


NOTE B.—Poffe 277. 

Mr. Geldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that “language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “by many similar examples: the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno- 
logical indications of Isinguage can be compared with the actual testi- 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is “ not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage.” “ Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.’’ 

“ The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
sort of social relations. Language was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con- 
stitution. It would not reveal a people’s genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

“Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, the sole valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood.’’ 


NOTE W^.—Page 287. 

“ Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achaemenid®, (2) that of the later Achsmenid®, (3) the dialect of 
the Gathas,® (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran.” — Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Ach®menidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p. 440, 

scarcely necessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
watha dialect, described above, pp. 115 , ff. — J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 13, he remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Pemian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now he time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Not a few such 
peculiarities axe to he found in aU the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter z, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian « into h.” — (See above, 
pp. 313, and 315). 


NOTE E.—Fage 296. 

Eigveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jijotir ajasram, yasmin lolce evar 
hitam \ Tasmin mam, dhehi pavamdna amrite lolce akehite \ Yatra 
raja, Vaivasvato yatravarodhanam divah \ Yatramur yakvatir upas tatra 
mam amritam kridhi \ Yatranukamam ckaranam trinuke tridive divah | 
Lok&h yatra jyotishmantaa tatra mam, etc. | Yatra kamdh nikamdscha 
yatra hradhnasya vishfapam \ Svadha eha yatra triptischa tatra mdm, 
etc. I Yatrdnanddscha moddicha mndalf pramnda dsate \ Kdmasya 
yatrdptdh kdmds tatra mdm, etc. | “ Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Vaivasvata 
(Tama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.” Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikdma, renders svadhd and triptih by “nectar and ambrosia.” 
See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, flf. 


NOTE 'E.—Page 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of the Arians.” 
Dr. “Windischmann begins with the following remarks : “ If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looted on aa the 'Work of a reformer seeking to preserve the 
old nature-'worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter of the greater im- 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards tho^ conceptions which existed before the two 
systems had developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zenda vesta and the Veda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compara- 
tively few ; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the more striking ; as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Tima, son of 
Vivanghat, who corresponds to the Indian Tama, son of Vivasvat. 
Tima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Tama is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (B.V. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Tima.” 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma- worship of the early Arian race. 

“Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, * to beget,’ and also, but 
especially in the Tedic dialect, to ‘ drop,’ or ‘ to press out juice.’ In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity : but in 
the Zendavesta and the Vedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex- 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant,’ plucked up by the roots, is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains ; stripped of its leaves ; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones by the 

’ Compare Stevenson’s Translation of the Samaveda, p. iv. This work is re- 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
drom) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari- 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation ; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony ; and the Bigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage ; they long for it (as it does for them) ; they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication : this is 
the case with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the Asvins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates S'akra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow : but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

“ If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
has leaves like jessamine ; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Tasna, iii. 5, it is said haomencha para-haomencJia ayese, ‘ I reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma.’ 

“ The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch,^ but what this plant was is not certain The plant 

10 The paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is as follows : — 

Plutarch dc Isid. et Osir. 46. Nofit^outTi yap oi fifv Bsoi/s tlvai Svo KoBdnep h,vrni~ 
■)(yovSi Thv fifv dyadav, rbv Se ipavKuv Bup^tovpydv * oi 5e rhv ficv dficivova dehv, rhv Sc 
erepoy Salfioya, koAoScw ' Smrep Zapdoarpts i pidyos, iy trfyraKurxtKiots Iren ruy 
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seems to have changed with the locality ; and the soma-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 

numerous kinds of trees A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured {zairigaono), just as in the Yeda. 

“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Yeda (Stevenson, p. 98) ; and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Eigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to he 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Yalna, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Yeda just referred to. The 

TpuiiKuv yeyovivai ■Kpea&irepov ta'ropovffu', Opros otv rhy piy 'npon&^riv, 

riy Si ’Apeipdyicy Kal irpoffairfipa.iyfTO rSy piy lotKsyai (purl piKiara ruy altrSriTuy, 
rhy Sf epnoAty (rK6r<p leal dyyolc^- petroy Si dpipoiy rhy MiSpjjy flvay Sih xal Wlldpriv 
Tlipcrai rhy pe(rlTT)y byopd(av(riv fSi5o|€ piy r^ ivKraia Bveiy Kcd X'^P‘<^riipta, rf Si 
airoTpSiraia koL (TKudpund, Tlbuv yap riya KbiTToyris opupi Kohovpiyrqy iy oKptp^ riy 
'^AStjv avaKoAovyrai Kal riy <xk6tov' iira pi^avrts a^pari \vKov (r(payiyroij yis rdiroy 
oLyd/Awy iK(pipovcri Kai piTrrov<ri. Kal yhp ruy (pvruy yopi^ovtn ra piv rod dyaSov 
Biov, rd Si rod kokou Saipoyos ilycu- kcU ruy ^duy, (ixTiryp Kvyas Kal opyiBas Kal 
X^pralovs fx^yovs, rod dyaSod- rod Si <pav\ov rois iyiSpous etyai, Sii K(xl riy 
KreU/ayra TrAela-rovs (vSaipoyi^ovat. 

“ For some think that there are two gods, as it were opposed in their fonctions, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon ; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Oromazes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. Ho also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reiison why the Persians call Mithras the mediator. He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromazes), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
umomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness ; and when they have mixed it 
with the blood of a slanghtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot and cast it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon ; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea-urchins, to tlie latter ; and they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these last.” 
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9tli section begins thus : ‘ In early morning Haoma came to Zarathus- 
tra,' who was consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, “ What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?” 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 

“ I am, 0 Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickne-ss. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, “ Eeverence to 
Haoma.” ’ '* Haoma is here called ‘remover of heat, or sickness,’ and 
in the same way Soma is said in Rigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amivahu, 

‘ the destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Yasna clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre- 
pared for sacrifice. 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Vivanhat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunUta, and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be bom to him. This was 
King Tima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

“ What has before been said of Tima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Tima, i.e. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 

‘ By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasures among the gods.’ Like Vivanhat, the next wor- 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

** Compare Spiegel’s translation of the same passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note i he remarks : “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has heen excellently shown in 
F. "Windischmann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclepias acida ; the 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both employed.” 
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offspring, — Thraetaono and sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
monster. The heroic age of the conflict of light is thus referred back 
to Haoma, whilst in the Rigveda (i. 91, 8), Soma is invoked to 
‘ deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his fidends to perish and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Bakshasas. 

“ It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“ The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Poumsa^pa, the father of Zara- 
thustra : his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

“ When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises : and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yeda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are hearesa, Zend, = ivar»ha, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 21), ‘ giving heaven;’ vwethrajao, Zend,=rr»<r(»Aa, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 5), ‘ destroyer of enemies ; ’ hukhratm, Zend, = mkratuh, 
Sanskrit (R.T. i. 91, 2), ‘ offering good sacrifices,’ or ‘ wise,’ or * strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Vedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit- 
ney’s “Main Results of the later Tedic Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The “ hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pdvamanyas, ‘ purificational.’ .... The 
word soma means simply ‘extract’ (from the root m, to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida,. which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be atiTi to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, wMoh, when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in- 
dividual wa8_ prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appre- 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-Uke 
powers ; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants ; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
pdvam&nya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the Eik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Vedic religion.” 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 
lassen remarks in reference to the affini ties of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., i. 516; 2nd ed., i. 617) : “ It should first be 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows ns the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its ori^al, but in a reformed shape ; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ‘ nearest relations and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Brahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, system. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda and the Amesha S'pentas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans ; the Vedas re- 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistie separation of the good and evil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Veda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water ; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Tima, and of other points of con- 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, Ist ed. i. pp. 517- 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes : “ These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations ; and in part had become converted into a contradic- 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Feridun and Jemshid, and on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume ; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“ how the Veda and the Avesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character ; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See 
also Professor iltiller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Chips,” i. 81, ff. 


HOTE G . — Page 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, ff. He there gives a summary 
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of the circamstances which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He aUndes first to “ the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit- speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” as admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds : “It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race ; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which we find in their languages must un- 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion ; but they ‘ prove nothing regard- 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time,’ [Elphinstone] ; 
but” (he adds) “perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “ a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


NOTE H . — Page 315. 

“ The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iron. Be this as it may, though we are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the separation, we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Vedic era. No such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify ns in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Vedic period. The great 
majority of the Vedic gods and of the Vedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Vedic period.” Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitriige 
zur vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 


NOTE \.—Fagt 316. 

“It is the common view that it was religions grounds which oc- 
casioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian A«va (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva ; and Indra as 
Andra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations ; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
This dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed into 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to me that the opposition between the 
religious conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not aU at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathnstra, as some 
have assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3, On Andra see the 5th vol. of 
this work, p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J.—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra : — 

''Opt) he hte^toKev rrjv Stipucrjv, rd re KaXovpeva ’’Awi^a, k. r. 

“ The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmiraean, the Casian, the Thagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kai TO icdKovp^vov ' OrropoKoppa/;, ov rd irepara hr^ei po[pa<; 
p^6 Xar Koi poor X6. “ [Another of these ranges] is that called 

Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude.” 

Td pev oZv dp/criKcitrepa rq? Si)piicrj<; Koravepovrai eOvrj 'Av- 
ffp<iyrro<j)ari(&v. “ The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the 
tribes of the Anthropophagi ” (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kal pearip^pivdaraToi irapd rd 'Hpmhd xal Sr/pind opt) ’Otto- 
poKOppai. “And southernmost of all, near the Emodian andSerican 
mountains, dwell the Ottorocorras.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon- 
gitude 165° 37' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia : — 

'H 'OrropoKopa rijv peyCarrjv r)pepav e^^i wpSav tZ^o ey 7 KTTa' 
KoX hviarr)Kev ^A'Ke^avhpeia<} Ttpot eat &pai<: hrrd. “ The greatest 
length of the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14f hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff. ; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 
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NOTE 'K.—Page 334. 

In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes (Ind. Ant. Ist ed., 
i., p. 526, ff. ; 2nd ed. p. 634, ff.) : “If we assume that the Arian 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and the seats of the gods 
to exist to the north of India.*^ The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Airyanem Vaejo as the first created country : this they place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus and Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth’s temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant,” etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added : “It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands ; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

Lassen’s idea, quoted in p. 337, that the “ daily prospect of the snowy summits 
of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,” and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “ table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear and cloudless sky,” etc., would point out the “north as the abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description of Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff. 

Oi/A.u^T(Ji'5’, SSi tpaffl 9(wv ?5or aa^ipa^.fs alel 
ofir’ aiftfiOi<rt riydfffffTat^ ottre wot* 
oBt( x'isv iwitriAmToi- dAAa fuih' atBpi) 
neWTOTiu duf^eXoi, Aeowb S' fmSfSpofify dyXi). 

“ Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Sepose for ever in secure abodes : 

No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep. 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread. 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled dydw^or, “snowy,” 
in Diad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “ snowy ” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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country The means of arriving at a conclusion on this sub- 

ject are uncertain ; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and we are 
thus led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariana Antique, p. 134, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks : — “ The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Anan 
races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re- 
moved to their present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con- 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, untU the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two months of summer re- 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc- 
cupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con- 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 
have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.” 
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THE BAHIKAS, GAHDHISAS, ETC, AS DESCRIBED 


NOTE Ij.—Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Eesearches, vol. xr. 108, Professor H. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Earpa Parva, or viii*'' book of 
the Mahabh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the Bahikas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig- 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Troyer’s Bajataranginl, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahikas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.) ; Vahishkritah Sima- 
mtd QangayS. cha mhiihkritah [ Sarasvatya Tatnunaya Kurukshetrena 
chdpi ye | Panchanam Sindhu-thaehtdnam nadinarh ye' antarakritak 1 
Tdn'dharmavahydn aiuchtn Bahtkan parivmjayet [ “Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahikas, who are outcasts’^ from righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavat, the Ganga, the Sarasvati, the 
Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindhn (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : GSyanty athaeha 
nrityanii driyo vivdeasalf | Nagardgdra-vapreehu vahir mdl- 

ydnulepandh, etc. “ The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar- 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” etc. ; with much more to the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.) : PanoJutnadyo vdkanty etdh yatra niseritya 
parvatdt | Arattdh ndma Bdhlkdh na teshv Aryo dvyaham vaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Arattdh ndma te deidh Bdhikam ndma tajjalam \ Brdhmand- 
pasaddh yatra tulyakdldh Prajdpateh | Tedo na teehdm vedyancha yajno 
yajanam eva cha \ Yrdtydndfh ddeamiydndm annum devdh na hhunjate | 
Prasthaldh Madra-Gandhurab Arattdh ndmatah Khasd^ | Vasdti- 
Sindhueauvlrdh iti prdyo 'tihutsitdh | “ In the region where these fire 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahikas, called 
Arattas ; let no Arya dwell there even for two days. . . . The name 

These expressions, “ dharma-paAy5«” and “ poAwA-kritah,” seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bahikas. This tribe is mentioned in the S'. P. Br. i. 7, 3, 
8, quoted above, p. 202 ; where it is said that they gave to Agni the name of Bhava. 
This reference to their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any deprecia- 
tory allusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Brahmana did not hold them in such low esteem as the speaker in the Alaha- 
bharata. See also the quotations from Panini in note 142, p. 354. 
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of the country is Aratta ; the water of it is called Bahika. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Vratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Glandharas, Arattas, Ehasas, Vasatis, and Sindhusauviras are 
nearly aU very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra mi Brahmam bhutva 'fato hhavati Ktihatriyah | 
Vaisyab Sudraieka Bahlkat tato hhavati nh^itah | NdpitaieJui tato 
hhutvd punar hhavati Br&hmanah { Ihijo hhaivd cha tatraiva punar 
dd»o ’bhijayate | Bhavaty ekah kale viprah prasrishtah kamacharinah | 
Gdndhardh Madrakdsehaiva Bahikaiehalpaehetaeah. “ There a B^ika, 
bom a BrtQiman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Yaisya, or a 
SBclra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
man. And once again the Brahman there is bom a slave. One Brah- 
man alone is bom in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahikas ; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Eajataranginl, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized : — Agrahdrdn jagrihire Gandhara - hr&hmanat tatah \ 
samdna-^lds tasyaiva dhruvam te 'pi dvijadhmah \ Bhagini-varga- 
sambhoga-nirlajjah Mleehha-vamhajdh \ Snuehd-eangati-eaktdkcha ddra- 
ddh santi pdpinah j Vaetuhhdvais tathd hhdfya hhdryyd-vihraya- 
kdrinah | paropahhogitda teahdm nirlajgds tarhi yoshitah | “ Then 
the Gandhara Br^mans seized upon rent-free lands ; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprung from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to 
corrapt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selUng them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passage of the Mahabh. named generally Bahikas and Arattas, 
while the G^dharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 
Eaj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. Ees. xv. 105) : “ According to the Mahabh. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro- 
ceeding towards the Airavatl (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Panjab, 
as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their o#n on the last river, which is named after that rery 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west- 
ward as far as the modem Caadahar.” In his Vishnu-Pnr., Ist ed., 
p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gandharas: “These are 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandaridae.” See also Eawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE M.~Paye 356. 

Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range ; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfitn, and Eharoil are Tajiks and speak 
Persian ; it is from this point only that they are difiiised towards the 
interior of upland Asia : so that their most powerful germ seems to 
hare been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: “Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Baetrian kings.” — ^Ariana Antique, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat. 36° and 38° north, and lying eastward &om 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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NOTE N. — Page 396, note 83, line 6. 

The passage of the Satapatha Brahmana here referred to is as follows; 
xiii. 8, 1,5; Chatmerakti j devds eha amrds cha uhhaye prdjdpatydh 
dikshv aepardhanta [ te devah asurdn sapatndn hhrdtrkydn dighhyo 
’nudanta ( te ’dikkah pardbhavan | tasmdd yah daivyah prajas chatus- 
sraktlni tah smasdndni kurvate [ atka yah aauryah prdehyas tvad ye 
tvat parimandalani | te 'nudanta hy enan dighhyah. “Four-cornered. 
The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. “They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered ; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE Q.~Page 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Joum. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “It is usually taken also for granted that 
between the non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds : “ The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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"Waisyas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
and manners ; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
subdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and “then forming the Sudra caste. The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental afSnities of the northern and southern 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust- 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore concludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Eev. Dr. J. ‘Wilson, who in his “ Notes on the Marathi 
Language,” in the preface to the second edition of Molesworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes : — “ The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
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from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Marathi; and though they may he classed in the same tribe of 
lai^uages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explonSi by the combined 
labours of the phUologiat and the ethnographer.” Regarding the 
question whether the non-Ariau tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock. Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively. Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
fium the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Ajian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he con- 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no aflinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India : 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, 
BhUls, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second. The Bravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, Ko. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north- 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth. The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock, and last of aU from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti- 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Bravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system ; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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ADDITIOI^AL NOTES. 


i. Page 47, linee 21-24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Maharashtrl, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term " deH,” as they all embraced a “ tatsama” and a “ tad- 
bhava ” element also. He could only, when using the word “ desi,” 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. Page 249, lines 18, £F. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor- 
respond to the Latin esto, which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatut, etc. ; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek esto. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not = siinto (Latin) ; and that the Greek es, en, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit asis, asit, but to the Vedic as (compai-e Bohtlingk and 
Eoth s.v. 1, as; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and E.V. x. 85, 7 ; x. 129, 
3, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit asam, asis, asit, and a», as corresponding to the 
Greek en, es, es, en; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives esto (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit astu, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250, line 14. 

I>a/r&, dadarsa, correspond both in sense and sound to derko, dedorka. 

iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit navatd, samatd, laghutd, such Vedic forms as 
arishtatdti, devatdti, sarvatdti, should have been given as the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted. 
See Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. iii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
senecta, jmenta, vindicta, are specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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Sanskrit navatd, etc.), and 221. See also Schleicker’s Compendium, 
3rd ed., p. 425. f. 

V. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare 'with the Sanskrit and Greek forms in tis and sis, the Latin 
mens, mentis; ars, artis ; fors, fortis ; and vestis. See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

vi. Page 253. 

In the appendix to his edition of IJjjvalaladatta, Prof. Aufrecht has 
pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 

vii. Page 264, line 1 ; and 289, line 6, and note 66. 

See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh; where rodhati in 
R.V. viii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat, in E.V. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
nidh, the old form of ruh, and are explained in the sense of “ growing.” 
See also Benfey’s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi- 
dent, i. 596. 

viii. Page 347, lines 8, ff; 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above, p. xxv. 

ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21 ; 396, line 15 ; and 418, note 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following lines from the Mahabharata, ii. 1169, ff. : Tatah S urpdror 
kaih chaiva Tdldkatam athupi cha \ vase chakre mahdtejdh Bandakarhi 
cha mahalalah | 1170 | Sdgara-dvipa-vasdths cha nripatin Mlechha- 
yoni-jdn \ NishCidan pnrushdddms cha Karnapravoranan api | 1171 | 
Ye cha Kdlamuhhdh ndma nara-rdkshasa-yonayah \ hritsnam Koligi- 
rifh chaiva Suralhipattanam tathd | .... 1173 [ Pkapaddihs cha 

purushun Kerakdn vana-vdsinah \ nagarim Sanjayantim cha pdshan- 
daiii Karahatakam \ 1175 | Butair exa vase chakre- \ 1176 | Tatah 
kachchha-gato dhiman dutdn Mddravati-sutah I 1177 | Preshaydmdsa 
rdjendra Pmilastydya mahdtmane j Vibhishandya dha/rmutmd priti- 
purvam armdama \ 1178 | S’a chdsya pratijagrdha sdsanam prlti- 
purvakam \ “1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 

to subjection Surparaka, Talakata, the Dandakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Mlechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
Nishadas, the men-eaters, the Karnapravaranas, [men whose ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamukhas sprung from men 
and Eakshasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Surabhipattana .... 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests, the city SanjayantI, and the wicked Karahataka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Madravati, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great son of Pulastya, 
Vibhishana, who received his commands in the same spirit.” In verse 
1837, the “man-eating Eomakas,” and in v. 1875, the Karnaprava- 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Sita are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races: — Ramayana iv., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed., =iv. 40, 29, ff., Gorr. ed.)t Karnapruvaranami chaiva 
tatha ckapy Oihthakarnakah | Ghorahhamukhds chaiva javands cliaika- 
padakah | akshaydh halavantas eha tathaiva puriishddakdh | Kirdtdk 
tikshmchudas cha hemdlhdh priya-darsandh | dma-mlndsands chdpi 
Kirdtdh dvipavasinah | antarjalachardh ghordh naravyOghrdh iti 
mritdfy. “ The Karnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover- 
ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, men-eaters (a kind of Eakshasas accordmg to the 
commentator), the Kiratas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold ; and the dreadful Kiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).” One 
of the Eakshasis mentioned in the llahabh. iii. 6137, is called 
ekapada, “ the one-footed.” 


X. d’ayc 416, line 4. 

The Eakshasas are in other places also described as following Brah- 
manical observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. 365, f., 
and 418, note 124, — which is told as an illustration of ingratitude, — 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Dasyu village in which he had been living, 
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and went towards the ocean. "While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Eajadharman, son of Kasyapa and 
the goddess Dahshayanl, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even- 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kiU and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Eakshasa king, 
called Virupaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Eakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the Eakshasa’s questions, he avows that he has married a 
S'Qdra woman as his second wife {pumrbhu). jN’otwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand learned 
Brahmans whom the Eakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Eakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely darry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Eajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a time, the 
Eakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Eajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Eakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the sight of 
his friend’s remains (v. 6418) ; and commands the malefactor to he 
slain and his flesh given to the Eakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
bo given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Eajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life- 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
S'udra woman, his second wife. He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (vr. 6445, ff.). 

xi. Page 343, linee 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “Nature," for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Muller, on Major-General Cunning- 
ham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” in which E.V. v. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Eubha, Krumu, and 
Gomati rivers are added. 

xii. Page 439, line 14. 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the “ComhiU Magazine " for November, 1871, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people ; and that in reality they “ represent lineally an off- 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice- 
landic.” As at present informed, 1 am unable to say whether any 
detailed_proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


I EEPfiiNT here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have already been published, though they are but very slightly con- 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Asita and Buddha, or the Indian Simeon. 

In the Lalita Vistara — a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name — it is related that a Rishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the Himalaya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, as the son of King S'uddhodana, in the 
city of KapUavastu, in Northern India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, £f., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means “the enlightened,” or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S’akyasinha, 
and S'akyamuni — i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
S'akyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Kumarila 
Bhatta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these worde — 
‘ ‘ Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kah 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the world) “fall upon 
me ; hut let the world he redeemed !” 3f we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr. K. 
C. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun- 
tarily underwent great sufferings and privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent. Professor E. B. Cowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
six paramitas. But he does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity ; and would 
compare it with St. Paul’s words in Romans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from Ivi. 153, viz.,^ the story of the dis- 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says : — 
Papino 'nye 'pi [vi?] muchyantam, prithvyam tat-patakair api j a papa- 
hshayam etad me chakram bhrdmyatu murdhani 1 “ Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins ; and until the removal of [theirj sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Purana, ix. ch. 21. The “ immortal word ” {amritam 
vachah, v. 11) contained in the I2th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
benevolent king Rantideva, — who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others, — is as follows : Na kamaye 'ham gatim isvarat pardm 
ashtarddhi-yuktam apunarbhavaih rd | drtim prapadye ’ khila-dehabhajam 
antahiihito gem bhavanty aduhkhah | “ I desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within aE cor- 
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poreal beings, and endure their pains, that so they may be freed from 
suffering.” On this the commentator annotates thus : Para-duhkhd- 

sahishnutayd sarveshuih duhkham tvayam hhoktum diaste | 

“ akhiladeha-lhdjdm drtim ” duhkham tat-tad-hhoktri-rupena “ antaly- 
sthztah” sann aham “ prapadye” prdpnuydm ity evafh kdmaye |) 


On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age. 
Inured to meditation deep. 

He — when great Buddha had been horn. 

The glory of the Sukya race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn — 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

"With umversal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged : 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha’s name, 

'While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wide 
The sage’s vision ranged ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the babe, the Sakyas’ pride. 

■With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and swan-like flew ; 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 

And entrance craved — “ Go, royal page. 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits.” 

The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said — “ A sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age. 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

“And humbly asks to see the King.” 

To whom Suddhodan cried — “ We greet 
All such with joy ; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring.” 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing — “ Thine be health. 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 

And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect. 

The King received the holy man. 

And bade him sit ; and then began — 

“ Great sage, I do not recollect 

“ That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allow 
That I inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

“ To see thy babe,” the saint replies, 

“ I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The king rejoined — “My infant sleeps; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

“ Such great ones ne’er,” the Rishi spake, 
“In torpor long their senses steep. 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise. 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father’s arms the infant held 

Before the sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright. 

More glorious than the race divine. 

And marked with every noble sign,'* 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 

And crying — “ Lo ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form I greet !” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet. 

With fingers joined, and round him paced.** 

Next round the babe his arms he wound. 
And “ One,” he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 


*•* Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
those children in whom they appear. Of these, thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, marks 
are referred to in the original as being visible on Buddha’s person. 

* The word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor H. H. 'Wilson’s 
Inctionary, “ reverential salutation, by circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
side towards them.” 
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“ If snch an one at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall stabhsh far and wide. 

“ If, spuming worldly pomp as rain. 

He choose to lead a tranqnil life. 

And wander forth from home and wife. 
He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed. 

When tears suffused his aged eyes ; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 
'Then King Suddhodau asked, amazed — 

“ Say, holy man, what makes thee weep. 
And deeply sigh ? Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep !” 

“ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, King,” the Rishi cried; 

“ No ill can such a child betide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“ In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight gain. 

And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

“ He such a Wheel'’ of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roU, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sage, or god of yore, 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteousness, 

“ him shall suffering men be freed 
From weakness, sickness, pain and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

“ His hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined ; 
With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall. 


“ His words of power shall put to flight 
’The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds. 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

“ By him shall men who, now untaught. 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way — 

To final calm at last be brought. 

“ But once, 0 King, in many years. 

The figtree'® somewhere flowers perhaps ; 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha ouce on earth appears. 

“ And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come : for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost. 

And grant them immortalit)'.^ 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

“ ’Tis this mine own unhappy fate 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh ; 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh, 

But ah ! for me it comes too late !” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired. 

Dad all the infant’s greatness told, 

'The King his wondrous son extolled. 

And sang, with pious ardour fired — 

“ Thee, child, th’ immortals worship aU, 

The great Physician, bom to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fall.” 

And now — his errand done — the sage. 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due. 
Athwart the aether swan-like flew. 

And reached again his hermitage. 


Tile term here translated ’’insiglit ” is derived from the same root as the word ” Buddha,” 
and means “intelligence,” or “ enlightenment.” 

'v The term thus rendered, dharmachakra, expresses a somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
the “ wheel of the law,” or the “ wheel of righteousness,” or the “ wheel of religion.” 

IS The word in the original is nirvana, a term of which the sense is disputed — some scholars 
esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation ; others explaining it as the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect dispassion. Mr. Childers informs me that he considers nirvana to signify 
active bliss on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 62 of ” Trubner*8 laterary Beeord ” for October, 1870, p. 27. 
t® The tree referred to in the original is the Udumbara, the Ficus glomerata* 
so Amrite cha pratishth&payishyati. 
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STORY OF RiVANA AKD VEDAVATI 


II. Ssvana and Vedavati. 

The Eamayana, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Bama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Sita. Sita was carried off 
by Eavana, King of the Eakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Kavana was slain in 
battle by Kama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Vishnu, and Sita was rescued. Rama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Ramayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Ravana. Vedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-bom in the 
form of Sita. 


"Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 
Himalay's giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure skies. 

And bright as molten silver glow — 
"While, fat beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with Devadaru woods— 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar. 

And, mounted on his airy car. 

Those northern tracts sublime explored. 
Alighted there upon the ground. 

And roamed the forests mid around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And brilliant as a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad. 

Deform with squalid matted hair : 

And all at once with passion fired. 

The damsel’s secret thus inquired : 

“ How is it, tell me, lovely maid — 
"Whose virgin charms subdue the heart. 
Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and gems should be arrayed — 
Thou dost this doleful garb assume, 
Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom ? 


“ "Whose daughter art thou ? "What hath led 
Thy choice to such a life austere ? 

0 blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’ st deign to wed ! ’’ 
Him, duly honoured as a guest, 

The fair ascetic thus addressed ; 

“ My father was a holy sage ; 

From him I sprang as, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 
Th’ eternal Veda’s hallowed page : 

The voice which spoke within the Book 
In me a form corporeal took. 

“ The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my hand to gain : 

Their ardent pleas were urged in vain ; 

A loftier aim my father fired; 

For he had vowed, with lawful pride, 

I could be only Vishnu’s bride. 

“ Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race,*® 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown : 

By night he nigh my father crept. 

And '^ely slew him while he slept. 


Pmw devadaru, whicli rignifles, the “divine tree;" the Deodar, a magnfflcent tree, both 
I beight and girth. 

** The Daityaa in character correspond with the Titans of the Greeks. 
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“ That I my sire’s l^h aim may gain, 
And win great Vishnu for my lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard austerity and pain ; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

“ I know thee, Earan, who thou art : 

By Turtne of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear ; 

I bid thee hence ; avaunt, depart !” 

But by the maiden’s charms subdued. 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

“ Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires ; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime. 

Nor stem and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ ; 

But thou should’ st live for love and joy. 

“ I am the lord of Lanka’s isle ; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire ; 

If thou wilt crown my heart's desire. 
And ever on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shall know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

“ And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, 
'Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might. 
And magic gifts, with me compare 'i 
A phantom vain no longer chase. 

The offer of my love embrace.” 

To whom the holy maid replied — 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud : 
No voice but thine, profanely proud. 
Hath ever Vishnu’s might defied. 


Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord — 
By all their hosts and powers adored.” 

She spake ; the fiend with rage was fired : 
The damsel’s hair he radely grasped ; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped 
She tore her locks, and cried, inspired — 

“ This insult I may not survive : 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

“ Yet though I die, I once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeance slumber long. 
My pious works their meed shall gain, 

And I shall re-appear on earth, 

A virgin fair of royal birth.” 

She ceased. 'With fixed resolve to die, 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; 

When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant flowers. 
Earned down by gods from heavenly bowers. 

Nor was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire. 

As Sita she was bom again. 

The daughter of a royal sire. 

And won great Eama for her lord, 

'Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane, 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old. 

By Earaa’s hand in fight was slain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand? 
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IKDEX TO PROPEK NAMES AND MATTERS. 


A 

Abhidhannapitaka, 56 
Abhira, 428 
Abbirika, 46 
Abhiri, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Acbeha, see Atsu andUtsu 
Achitas, 391 
Adars'a, 400 

Adbaravana Vyakarauam, 
428 

Adhvaryu, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditya (the sun), 188 
^schylus quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agastya, 409, 413 ff. 

Agni, 175,181, 185, 188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
361, 451, etc. 
Agnibotra, 404 
Agni purana, 422 
Agrayana, 177 
Abi, 388 
Ahl^uva, 387 
Abriman, 480, see Angra- 
mainyus 

Abura Mazda, 298 f, 329 
ff, 464, 471 ff. 
Aindravayava-graha-brab- 
mana, '213 

Airavatl, 484, see Iravati 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama-yaejo, 329 ff, 
480 f. 

Aitareya Brabmana 181 
i. 4—172 

i. 23, 25—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
V. 32—188 

vii. 

1, 22, 34—183, 353 
13—184 
18—364, 369 
viii. 14, 23—324 
38—183 


Aitibasikas, 176 f. 

Akesines, 345 
Akrida, 422 
Aksu, 484 
Akuli, 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander tbe Great, 344 f. 
AUshung, 345 
Allahabad pUlar inscrip- 
tion, 104, 109 
Amad, 390 

Amarakosba, 255, 404 
Amesbaipentas, 475 
Amir Taimur, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Anasas, 392 

Anava, 377 ' 

Andbra-dTpika, 427 
Andhrabbritya dynasty, 

438 

Andhra kaumudi, 428, 431 
Andbrian Vishnu, 428,431 
Andhra Raya or Andhra 
Royoodoo, 431, 436, 438 
Andhras, 364, 423, 427 
Andra, 300, 478 
Angas, 351 f, 357, 406, 
454 

Angiras, 197 
Angirasas, 189, 383 
Anglosaxons, 280 
Angramainyus, 299, 330 . 
Anindra, 373 f. 

Anitabha, 343 ff, 348 f 
Anjana, 350 
Annibi, 479 

Annibian mountains, 479 | 
Anthropophagi, 479 
AnukramanI, 195, 361 
Anuyajas, 175 f. 
Anyade^yam, 428 
Apabbrams^a, 46 ff, 52, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 345 
Appakavlyam, 429 


Aptya, 296 
Arabic, 218 ff. 

Arachosia, 314, 332 
Aranyani, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Arattas, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 385, 387 f. 
Ardbamagadhi, dialect, 46, 
50 

Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabignes, Ariaxatbes,etc., 
etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (Abriman) 472 
Ariomardus, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Ai^iklya, 341, 345, 348 
Aijuni, 385 
Arna, 347 f, 361 
Arrian, Indica, 344 
Aryaman, 297 f. 

Aryas, 213, 282, 291, 354, 
359 ff, 443 

Aryayarta, 303, 340, 400 
Asbi, 331 
Asiknl, 341, 345 
Asita, tbe Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmirsean mountains, 479 
As'oka, 56, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 

Asuras, 175, 202, 363, 485, 
etc., etc. 

, their castles, 378 ff. 

Asutripas, 391, 418 
Aspalayana, 179, 199, 298 
As'yatba, 461 
A4yins, 176, 360,447,471 
Atharyan, 451, 460 f, 464 
Atharvans, 189, 383 
Atharyangirasas, 460 
Atharya Sanbiti 187 ff 
445 ff. 

Atbarraveda. 

iii. 

17, 4, 8—421 
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INDEX. 


Atharvaveda.— eo«<jMa«rf. 
iv. 

16, 1, ff.-461 
20, 4, 8—368 
30, 4—209 

T. 

4, 1—328 

22, 6, 7 f, 12, 14— 
351, 446 
28, 9 f— 383 

X. 

3, 11—388 

4, 23—451 

6, 10, 20—383 

7. 20—189 
xi. 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1, 11—349 

1, 45—376 

iviii. 

2, 28—368, 387. 

xix. 

47, 50—451 
62, 1—368 

Athrava, 456, 460, 464 
Athwya, 296, 473 
Atithigva, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 388 
Atsu Telugu, 429 f. 
Atthakatha, 66, 62 
Attock, 335 
Atyarati, 324 
Audharvan Ackary, 432 
Audumbarayana, 177 
Aufrecbt, Trof. Tb., his 
Catalogue, 167 

, art. in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Society, 343 

, art. in Ind. Stud. 

195 

, on age of Atharva- 

veda, 450 ff. 

, on the relation of 

Prakrit to Sanskrit, 131 

, on Vedio forms in 

Pali, 72 

, quotations sup- 
plied by, 159, 400 

, suggestions by, 

205, 238, 3-59, etc. 

, his Ujjvalaladatta, 

142, 490 

Aupamanysiva, 175, 195 
Aurnayabha, 176 f, 204 

, the demon, 

371, 387 

Auxasian mountains, 479 
AvantJ, dialect, 60 
Avatars, 203 


Avesta, 459 f, 475 f. 
Ayodhya, 498 
Ayu, 386. 


B 


Bactria, 457, 481 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

kings, 336, 484 

language, 226 

Badakhshan, 319, 484 
Badarika, 329 
Bagh o Bahar quoted. 6 
Baehr's Herodotus, 292 
Bahikas, 202, 352, 354, 


482 S. 
Bahllkas i 
Bahlikas > 
Balhikas J 


349, 351, 446, 
454 


BakhdhI, 330 
Baladichcha, 60 


Balaramayana, 78,89, 103 
Balasa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkh, 332, 446 
Ballantine, Eev. H., on 
relation of MahrattI to 
Sanskrit, 26 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. K., cor- 
rection suggested by 
him, 174 

, his Mahabhashya, 


154, 346 
Banga, 64 
Bangas, 357 
Bauddhas, 259 
Bauddhiiyana, 179 
Beames, Mr. J., art. in 
Journ. K. A. S., 8, 35, 
143 f. 


Beeas, 345 

Behar, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Behat, 345 

Belurtagh, 318 f, 334, 480 
Benfey, Prof. Th. 

, his art. in Gott. Gel. 

Anz. 115, 117, 145, 335, 
367 f. 

, Griech. "Wurzellexi- 

kon, 228, 256 

, Indien quoted, 55, 

64, 105, 136, 311, 335 

, Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 359, 370, 372, 
etc. 

, Samaveda, 160, 170, 

198, 203, 237,343, 346, 
348, etc., etc. 

, Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 265, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 ff, 32, 
118, 127, 146, 254,42.5, 
439 

Bhabra inscription, 104, 
109, 115 

Bhagavata Purana, 162 
i. 3, 24—350 
iv. 14, 43 ff— 411 
vii. 10, 18—350 
ix. 21, Ilf— 495 
Bhamaha’s Manorama, 43 
Bharatavarsha, 336 
Bhasha, 46, 67, 130, 136, 
151 f. 

Bhaskara Acharya, 161, 
178 

Bhava, 451 
Bhawa, 342 
Bhills, 487 
BhTmes'vara, 428 
BhTshma, 365 
Bhota, 49 
Bhotan, 487 
Bhrigu, 197 
Bhrigus, 279 
Bhur, 188 
Bhuvah, 188 

Blackie, Prof., his note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f — 157 
Bohtlingk, Dr. 0. — 

, his S'akuntala, 14 

, his Pauini, 154 

Bohtlingk and Eoth’s 
Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 
224, 238, 346, 348, 350. 
360. f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc. 
Bollensen, Dr., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr.r.,Comp. Gram. 

228, 236, 489 
BrahmS, 1195, 

Brahma jyeshtham, / 452 
Brahma and Brimha, 159, 
202, 432 f. 

Brahman (priest), 188,462 
Brahman (caste) 298, 
456 ff, 462 

Brahraanas (books), 163, 
176, 178 ff. 

Brahma purana, 422 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, 
162 

Brahmavarta, 303, 400 
Brajbhakha, 36, 39 
Breal, M., on the geogra- 
phy of the Avesta, 314, 
334 

Brihad Aranyaka IJpani- 
shad, 215 f, 361 
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Brihaddevata, 164 
Brihat, 156 

Brockhaus, H., his Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya, 14 
Buddha, 55, 115, 153, 350, 
494 ff. 

Buddhaghosa, 62, 72 
Buddhapriya, 60 
Buddhism, 55 ff. 

Buddhist councils, 56 
Buddhists, 53 f, 351 
Bundehesh, 471 
Bunsen on the geography 
of the Avesta, 334, 481 
Bnmouf, M. E., Bhaga- 
vata Purana, 338 

, Histoire du Buddh- 

isme Indien, 116, 123 f. 

, Lotus de la bonne 

loi, 55, 61, 72, 105 f, 
109 ff. 

Bumouf and Lassen, on 
the Pali, 68, 108 
Burrindu, 349 


C 

Calchas, 196 
Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Gram., 53, 415, 424 ff, 
486 ff. 

Campbell’s Telugu Gram., 
48 f, 53, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Canoj, 49, see Kauouj 
Casian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 
Cawnpore, properly Kanh- 
pur, 17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. 
Chakhra, 330 
Chandalika, Chandali, 46, 
50 

Chandalas, 305, 310 
Chandldevas' Prukrita di- 
pika, 46 

Chandrabhaga, 348 
Charanavyuha, 192 
Channasiras, 177 
Chhanda.s, 189 
Chhandoifya Upanishad, 
p. 58.5 — 396 
iT. 17, 1—188 
Chenab, 345 


Childers, Mr. E. C., sug- 
gestions made, and ma- 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 54, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 495. 
Chintamani, 435 
Chitrakuta, 409, 412 
Chitraratha, 347 f, 361 
Cholas, 422 f. 
Chorasmians, 292, 342 
Chrysostom, 495 
Chniikapai^achi, dialect, 
48, 62, 428 
Chumuri, 368 
Clough’s Pali Grammar, 
65, 70, 73, 76 
Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 
Comparative Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables — 
i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modern vernaculars, 
13. 15 ff 

ii Prakrit and modem 
vernaculars, 27 ff. 
iii. — vii. Sanskrit, Gh- 
tha, Pali, and Pra- 
krit. 76 ff. 

viii. Sanskrit, rock in- 
scriptions and Pali, 
111 ff. 

ix. Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 

— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 

X. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

San.skrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns.nouns, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
Cophen, see Kophen 
Coromandel coast, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
Prakrita prakas'a, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 

, correction made by 

him, 174 

,note inElphinstone's 

history. 476 f. 

, opinion referred to, 

495 


Crawfurd, Mr. John — 

“ Language as a test of 
the races of man,” etc., 
282, f. 

Cural, 435, 437 
Curtins, Grundziige der 
Griech. Etymologic, 228, 
237, 239, 256 
Curzon, Mr. A., in Jour. 
K.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f, 
320 f, 357, 441, 443 
Cushitic tribes, 419 f. 

D 

Dabhiti 384, 387 
Dadhyach, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
Dahaka, 330 
Daityas, 395, 497 
Daksha, 420 
Dakshayaui, 492 
Dakshinatya dialect, 46, 
50 

Damilas, 60 

Dandin’s Kavyadars'a, 46 f. 
Danu, 383 
Danu, 371, 428 
Dandaka forest, 408, 413 
Dandakas, 490 
Daradas, 338, 365 
Dasvus, 31, 145, 151, 213 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418, 443, 492 
Dasa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
D’Alwis, Mr. J., his 
Kachchayana, 54, 65 
Dars'anas, 330 
Das'aratha, 406 
Dehli pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Dekhan, 441 ff. 

Delius’s Radices Pracri- 
tica;, 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Devapi, 168 
Devas, 175, 299 
Des’i, Des'yam, ^47 ff, 
Deshyumoo j427 ff. 
Desmoulins, 283 
Dharmachakra, 495 
Dhatumala, Sanskrit, 425 

, Telugu, 425 

Dhauli inscription, 104, 
109, 114 
Diespiter, 295 
Dlgha Nikaya, 61 
Dipankara, 60 
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Divodasa, 379 f, 384, 389 
Dracharamam, 428 
Drarida, 260, 401, 422 f. 
Dravidi, dialect, 46, 50, 
127, 425 
Drayidas, 355 
Dravidians, 443 
Drishadvatl, 311, 345, 397, 
399 ff. 

Druhj-u, 260 
Drvat'pa, 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujak, 330 
Durga, 201 

Durga or Durgacharya, 
commentator on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 1 56, 
165 ff, 173 f, 303 f. 
Duryodhana, 353 
Dushyanta, 422 
Dwarf avatar, 203 
Dyaus, 279 

E 

Ekalavya, 418 
Ekaparvataka, 405 
Ellis, Mr. F. 'W. 

his note on the Dra- 

vidiau languages, 48, 
53, 424 ff. 

El^instone’s (Hon. Mr.) 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 ff. 

Emodus, 479 
Erinnys, 279 
Euaspla, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 

F 

Faesi, his note on IKad ii. 
813 f.— 157 

Fargard, 1st, of the Vendi- 
dad, 314, 329 ff, 480 f. 
Fausholl’s Dhammapada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Feridun, or Fredun, 296. 
476 

Fick, August, his Vergl. 
“Worterbuch, 216, 228, 
257 

Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 

G 

Galava, 177 

Gandak, GandakT, 404 f. 
Gandarii, Gaudaritis, 342 


Gandhara, Gandharis, 49, 
342, 349, 351 ff, 428, 
482 

Gandharvas, 175, 279 
Gangs, 341, 345, 482 
Gargya, 177 
GSrhapatya fire, 461 
Garroeas, 344 
Gsths dialect (Indian), 10, 
115 ff, 207, 210 
GathSa (Zoroastrian), 332, 
468 

Gathin, 197 
Gau, 330 

Gau^ dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
Gaurl, 344 

Gautama, 365, 418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 350 
GayasTiras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. 6. C., his 
paper “ Language no 
test of race,” 277, 467 f. 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

Gimar inscription, 104 f, 
114 

Godaverl, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokeren tree, 
471 

Gomal, 343, 348 
Gomatl, 343, 348, 493 
Gonds, 424 

Goidstiicker, Dr. Th., his 
Dictionary, 373, 463 

, his Panini, 153 

, paragraphs contri- 

huted by him, 262 ff. 
Gopatha BrShmana, L 1 
1—156 
Gotama, 197 
Gotama EShugana, 402 
Govinda Auanda, 307 
Govinda deva’s Bslarama- 
yana and Prasanna- 
raghava, 14 

Gorresio’s Eamayana, 406 
ff, 419f. 

Goryaia, 345 
Gramyam, Gram3rumoo 
speech, 49, 427 ff. 

Greek, 216, 254 ff. 

Greeks, 267 ff. 

Grihya Sutras, 186, 421 
Guha, 407 f. 

Gundert, Dr. H., on the 
Dravidian elements in 
Sanskrit, 34 


I Gnrgan, 332 
Gurhwal, 335 
Guzeratl or Gnijara dia- 
lect, 4, 7, 426 

H 

Haag, Dr. F. Vergleichung 
des Prakrit mit den 
Romanischen Sprachen, 

147 

Haetumat, 330 
Haiva, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ff. 

Hall, Dr. F., his Vasa- 
vadatta, 152 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 
Hanuman, 157, 159 
Hapta Hendu, 295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Harivans'a — 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Haraqaiti, 330 
Hariynplya, 348 
Harivarsfia, 326 
Haroyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M., 199 

, Ait. Brahmana, 164, 

172, 184 f. 382, 397 

, Das Erste Kapitel 

des Vendid-id, 329 ff. 

, Brahma und die 

Brahmanen, 462 
, Origin of Brahman- 
ism, 462 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
how preserved, 139 
Heeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachaudra, 44, 61 f, 
67, 404 
Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 215, 
292, 459 
Hesiod, 186 
Hilmend, 332 
Himalaya or Himavat, 
303, 310, 324, 328,335, 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 
Hindi dialect, 4 ff, 13, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 254, 425, 438 f, 
441 

Hindukush, 335, 340, 354 
Hiran, 340 
Hiranvati, 344 
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Homer, 186, 216 
Hotri, 188 
Haiti, 456, 460, 464 
Humayun, 6 
Humboldt, 481 
Bunas, 443 
Hutokhsh, 464 
Huxley, Prof., on the 
“ Methods and results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 If. 
Hydaspes, 345 
Hyrcania, 332 

I 

11^ 323 

Iliad quoted, 157 
Ilvala, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. 

Indo- Scythians, 444 
Indra, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
299, 348, 359, 361, 373, 
447, 451, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of the Veda, 
article on the, in Journ. 
E. A. S. 173, 210, 255 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

Iravati, 342, 345, 348 
T^ana, 294 

I^varachandra Vidyasa- 
gara quoted, 162 
Italian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 ff. 

Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f. 

J 

Jainas, 435 
Jamadagni, 447 
Janaka, 192, 404, 406 
Janaki (Sita), 158 
Janasthana, 410 
Jemshed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Dr., his Handbuch 
der Zendsprache, 220, 
223, 228. 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K 

Kahandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachchayana’s Pali Gram- 
mar, 54, 60 


Kaiyyata, 400 
Kakshlrat, 323, 361 
Kakula, 432 
Kala, 452 
Kalakavana, 400 
Kalakuta, 405 
Kalamukhas, 491 
Kales'vara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalinga, 64 
Kalidasa, 180 
Kalpasutras, 180 f. 

Kama, 452 

Kambojas, 259, 355, 365 
Kamp.ana, 344 
Kandahar, 332 
Kanojana \ 

Kanouj | 49, 143, 401 
Kanyakubja ; 

Kauva or Kunva, 198, 431 
Kapardin, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karahataka, 490 
Karanja, 385 
Karatoya, 404 f. 
Kanjapravaranas, 491 
Karnata, 260, 422 
Karnataka dialect, sec 
Canarese. 

Kartavlrya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kas'ika, 351 
Kas'miras, 354 
Kas'yapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kathaka, 180 
Katthakya, 177 
Kathasarit-sagara, 495 
Katyayana, -58 f, 179, 193 
Kau3hItaklBr,ihmana,163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kaushitakins, 192 
Kautsa on the uselessness 
of the Nirukta, 170 If. 
Kautsa, 177 
Kara Us', 297 
Kavasha Ailusha, 398, 465 
Kaveri river, 347 
Karya chandrika, 47 
Kavya Us'anas, 297 
Kedamath, 412 
Kemaon, 335, 344 
Kekaya, 48, 406, 428 
Kerakas, 491 
Keralas, 422 f. 

Keres'aspa, 296 


Kem, Prof. H., on the 
triple Veda, 445 

, on the age of the 

A.V., 446 f. 

, on the antiquity of 

castes, 454 ff. 

Khamil, 484 
Khara, 410, 416 
Khas'as, 482 
Khetudas, 459 
Khila, 193, 199, 450 
Khnenta, 330 
Khoes, 345 
Khoten, 484 
Khokand, 481 
Khonar, 345 

Kiepert, Dr., on the geo- 
graphy of the Vendidad, 
332, 334 

Kikata, 347, 350, 357 f. 

Kilita, 386, 396 

Kiratas, 365, 396, 491 

Koas, 349 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kols, 423, 487 

Kophen river, 339, 342 ff. 

Koran, 219 

Kos’ala, 405 

Kos'alas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parsees), 298 
Kraushtaki, 177 
Kravyai 390, 418 
Kris'afva, 296 
Krivi, 396 
Krishna, 201 
Krishna (river), 432 
Kmmu, 343 ff, 348. 493 
Kshatriva, 298, 310, 355, 
456, 463, 494 
Knhha, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters in 
Pali, 70 

, in Indische Studien, 

294 

, in Zeitsch. fiir die 

Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 160 

, Herabkunft des 

Feuers, 279, 361, 377 

and SehleichePs Bei- 

triige, 468, 477 ff. 
Kuhn, Dr. Ernest, his 
translation of Kachcha- 
yana, 54 
Kulitara, 383 
KuUuka Bhatta, 401 


VOL. II. 


33 
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Kumarila Bhatta, 494 
Kuntala, 49, 428 
Kurus, 40.5 
Kuruj ungala, 405 
Kurukshetra, 400, 482 
Kurum, 343, 348 
Kunitthuma, 422 
Kutsa, 361, 376, etc. 
Kuyava, S85 

L 

Lakshmana, 407,412, 417, 
498 

Lakshmidhara’s Shadbha- 
shu Chandrika, 44, 48 
Lalita vistara, 10, 76, 89, 
115 ff, 210 

Langlois’s Eigreda, 196, 
199, 340, 346 
Languages derired from 
Latin, 134, 146 
Lassen's Indische Alfer- 
thumskunde (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 55, tf, 
68, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 £F, 153, 158, 281, 
308, 336, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

Institutiones linguae 

Pracriticae, 14, 30, 35 ff, 
45 f, 58 

Zeitschrift fiir die 

Kundedes Morgenlandes, 
326, 353, 366 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff. 

in the middle ages, 

139 

Letto - Slaronic tongues, 
217 

langa, 202 
Lit. Centralhlatt, 147 
Lohamukhas, 491 
Lohas, 355 
Lomapada, 406 

M 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 
189 

Madhwacharya, 163 
Madras, 482 ff. 

Madravatl, 491 
Madhyades'a, 303, 400 f. 
Magadha, 350 f, 454 
Magadhi dialect, 45 f, 48, 
60 f, 54, 58, 60, 63, 108, 
114 f, 428 


Mahabharata, 458 

i. 

732—207 

2544, 2606, & 3188 ff 
—386 

2439 tf— 353 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 ff— 326 

ii. 

793 ff— 404 
1025, 1031 f— 364 
1045 ff— 326 
1078—402 
1169 ff— 490 

iii. 

5074, 10538—398 
10.545 f— 328 
12746 ff— 323 
15197, 15918—416 
15981—417 
vi. 

333—344 

rii. 

4747 ff— 365 
riii. 

1407 ff— 383 
2025 ff— 482 f. 
is. 

2960—398 

X. 

785 — 352 
sii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ff— 365 
6293 ff— 491 f. 
xiii. 

2505 ff— 466 
7458 ff— 383 
sir. 

180—352 
2472—418 
Mahabhashya, 400 
pp. 22, & 63 — 154 
p. 62 — 356 
p. 104—161 

, Vivarana, on, 206 

Mahadera, 194, 201 f. 
Maharasbtri dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 t, 56, 65, 
428, 488 

Mahavania (or Mahawan- 
so), 62 f. 

Mahendra, 56 f, 61, 63 
Mahendra hills, 428 
Maheda, 428 

Mahidhara’s commentary, 
ontheVaj. S., 164, 186, 
193 


MahishmatT, 421 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 336 
Mahommed, 218 
Mahrattl dialect, 4, 7, 15 
tf, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 425, 438, 486 
Maitreya, 183 
Mala Charmanvatl, 405 
Malantus, 344 
Malamantus, 344 
Malayalim language, 32, 
260, 423 tf. 

Mamidi Vencaya, 427 ff. 
Manava dharma dastra, 
138, 141 

, quoted, i 23 — 188 

ii. 17 tf— 399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii. 13—466 
X. 12—305 

— 45—151, 364 
xi. 20—396 

Mandakinl, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Manu, 184, 196,260, 279, 
323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc. 
Manu Svayambhu, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
Maruts, 323, 369 
Marudvridha, 341 
Marwar, 339 
Mathavas, 403 
Mathiah pillar, 104 
Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapurana, 422 
Meghavahana, 132 
Medea, 292 
Medes, 292 
Medhatithi, 447 
Medinikosha, 463 
Megasthenes, 327 
Mehatnu, 343 
Merr, 332 
Minos, 279 
Mir Amman, 6 
Mithila, 405 f. 

Mithra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlechhas, 151, 213, 365 f. 
Molesworth’s Mahrathi 
Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mourn, 300 

Mrichchhakatl, 11 f,14,161 
Mridhravach, 376 
Mrigaya, 375 



Mujavats, 351 f. 

Muller, Prof. Max — 

, “ Chips,” 115, 153, 

164 f, 279, 281, 300, 
310, 314, 340 

, Essay on the Bengali 

language, 315 
, Anc. Sansk. Litera- 
ture, 75, 104, 153, 161, 
164, 168, 173 f, 180, 
184 f, 187, 189 ff, 310 

, in Joum. Germ. Or. 

Society, 356 

, Languages of the 

seat of war, 359 
, Last results of Per- 
sian researches, 290, 300 

, of Sanskrit do., 153 

, of Turanian do., 

281, 311, 328, etc. 

, Lectures on lan- 
guage, 314 

, Translation of E.V. 

1. 129—349 

art. in “I7ature,”493 

Munjavat, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
Murchison, Sir R., 481 
Musalmans, 219 
Mustagh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 364 

N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Nages'a Bhatta, 206 
Nagnajit, 353 
Nahusha, 422 
Naichas’akha, 350 
Naidanas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Namuchi, 387 
Nannapa, or Nunniah 
Bhut, 432 
Narada, 353 
Narmada, 347, 421 
Natl dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Nerioscngh’s Sanskrit 
transl. of the Avesta, 456 
Nigama, 179 

Nighantus (or Naighan- 
tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
255, 299 

Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1—165 
4 f— 151 
15—169, 171 
20—165 f 
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Nimkta — eoMiniied. 
iL 

2—152, 355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 
iii. 

8—175 

It. 

15— 344 

vi. 

7— 207. 

31— 377 

32— 350 

vii. 

1—195 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f— 175 

ix. 

26—342 

8- 352 

X. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
lii 

1, 19—176 
41—177 

Niruktaparislshta — 
i. 9 — 155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisai,Nistea,330, 332 
Nishadas, 406 ff, 411, 418 
Nishambhu, 428 
Nodhas, 197 
North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noldeke, Prof., on the 
Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, 219 
Norris, Mr. E., on the 
origin of the cerebrals 
in Sanskrit, 440 f. 
NyayamalaTistara, quoted, 
53, 179 


0 

Odras, 355, 400 
Odyssey, quoted, 211 
(Edipus, 196 
Olympus, 480 
Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in vernaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Ormuzd, Oromazes, 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Osthakarnakas, 421 
Ottorocorra, 327 
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Oudh, 404 
Oxus, 318, 480 f. 

P 

Padma lake, 405 
— — Purina, 411 
Pahlavas, 259 
Paiugins, 192 
Pairika Khnathaiti, 330 
Pais'aichl dialect, 43, 48, 
50, 52, 428 
Pakas'asani, 364 
Pali language, 10 f, 53 ff, 
207, 214, 259 
PSman, 351 
Pamer, 481, 484 
Pampa, 412 
Panchaiana, 175 
Panchalas, 396, 400 
PanchalT dialect, 127 
Panchaviihs'a Brahmana 

13, 11—386 
Pandya, 48 f, 422, 428 
Panini, 153 

i. 2, 36—152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10—400 

iii. 2, 108—152 

iii. 3, 78—354 

iv. 2,117 f— 354 

vi. 3, 20—152 

vi. 4, 102—206 

vii. 2, 64 — 206 
Pauis, 377 
Panjab, 295. 336 f. 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaoma, 471 
Paramakambojas, 365 
Para^urama, 421 
Paripatra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsees, 298 
Parthians, 292, 342 
Paruchhepa, 195 
Parvata, 353, 373 
Parushm, 341, 345, 348 
Pas’unampati, 202 
Pathya Svasti, 328 
Paurava, 364 
Pavamanya, 474 
Pericles, 186 

Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persiaus, 267 ff. 
Peuketeetis, 344 
PhaUus, 202 
Phlegyes, 279 
Pictet, Ad., Origiues Indo- 
Europeennes, 258, 264, 
266tf,272,294,3l7ff,334 
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Pipru, 375, 378 
Pisachas, 363 
Pitakattaya, 56 f. 

Pishtra, 456 
Pitris, 175 

Plutarch, de Isid. et Osir. 

quoted, 471 f. 

Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourutaspa, 474 
Prachyas, 356 
PrahrSda, 353 
Prahasta, 159 
Prajapati, 185, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning of the 
word, 51, 66 f. 

Prakrit, dialects, 10 flf, 214, 
221, 260 f. 

, Scenic or Dramatic, 

were they spoken p 34 ff. 
Pramaganda, 350 
Prasannaraghava, 76, 89, 
103 

Prasthalas, 483 
Prasthanabheda, quoted, 
190 ’ 1 , 
Prati^akhyas, 186, 355 
Prayaga, 400 f. 

Prayajas, 175 f. 

Priests in the Vedic age, 
in Joum. EJi.S., 374, 
378 ’ 

Prinsep, Mr. James, deci- 
pherer of Indian Inscrip- 
tions, 104, 106 
Priyadar^in or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyamedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345, 479 
Pukkasas, 50 
Pulastya, 491 
Pulindas, 364 
Punarbhu, 492 
Pundras or Paundrakas, 
355, 364, 401 ' 

Punjshir, 345 
Puranas, 161 f. 

Puru, 260, 376 f. etc. 
Purukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Purumllha, 447 
Pururayas, 387 
Purusha, 455 
Purushamedha, 193 
Purusha-sukta, 199, 454 f 
458, 462 f. ■’ 

Pushan, 201, 421 


• R 

Eadhia pillar, 104 
Eagha, 330 

EaghuvanJai. 16—173 
Eajadhiirman, 492 
Kajan, Eajanya, 463, 465 f. 
EajataranginI, quoted, 483 
EajendralOl Mitra, Babu, 
his art. in Journ. As. 
Socict)-, Bong. 115 ff. 
Eakshases or Eakshasas, 
175, 198, 364, 408 If, 
491 

Eama, 201, 407 if, 498, 
499 

Eama, son of MrigQ, 183 
Eama TarkavagTs'a’s Pra- 
kritakalpataru, 46, 52 
Eamanuja, 163, 434 
Eamayana,— 139, 498 
, quoted 

i. 

12, 20 ff-H106 

ii. 

50, 33 ff— 406 f 
59, 3—25 
116, 11 ff— 409 

iii. 

1, 1—408 

2, 4 ff-4I0 
4, 22-411 
6, 15 ff— 412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff— 412 

11, 31—408 
11, 55 ff— 414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79—413 

17, 22-416 
30, 12—416 
32, 12, 19—416 f 
35, 70—416 
46, 14—417 
72, 18—417 

IT. 

26, 29 ff— 417 
40, 26 ff— 491 
43, 38, 57—325 

T. 

18, 18 f— 159 
30, 17 ff— 157 
82, 3—159 
91, 20—416 

Ti. 

19, 24—416 
104, 2—159 
117, 14—415 


Eantideva, 495 
Easa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
Easavahinl, 76 
Eathaeshtao,! 456, 460, 
Eatheshtha, ( 462, 464 
Eathantara, 156 
Eutrisukta, 450 
Eauhina, 388 
Eavana, 157 f, 416, 421, 
498 f. 

Eavee (river), 345 
Eavi the sun, 189 
Eawlinson's (Rev. G.) 
Herodotus, 292, 314, 
342, 356 

Ecgnier. M. Ad. Traite de 
la formtitiou des mots 
dans la langue Grecque, 
262 

-, E'tude sur I’idiome 

des Vedas, 375 
Eei, 332 

Eenan, E., Histoire des 
langnes Semitiques, 218 
f, 269, 394 
Eephaim, 419 
Ehode, Dr., 333 
Ribhu, 279 
Eigveda, 188, 445 
Eigveda — i. 

1, 2—197 
-, 4—209 

7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 5—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 

21, 1-209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f— 185 

27, 13—185 
33, 4, 5—363, 371, 
384 

33, 8—394 
35, 6—470 
37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 
51, 5—378 
— , 8, 9—291, 359, 

363 

— , 6—385 
53, 8 ff— 385 

62, 13—197 

63, 7—378 

64, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 
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Eigveda — continued. 

Eigveda — continued. 

Eigveda — continued. 

91, 1, 5, 8, 12, 21— 

28, 4—371 

99, 4—362 

473 f 

30, 13—384 

100, 4^371 

100, 8-364 

— , 14—384 

104, 1, 2—390 

— , 10—370 

— , 15, 21—386 

viii. 

— , 15—372 

— , 18—347, 361 

1, 28—380 

— , 18—369 

— , 20—380 

7, 9—461 

101, 1—375 

41, 2—373 

14, 14—388 

101, 5—371 

50, 8 f— 463, 465 

17, 14—380 

103, 3—291, 359, 

57, 6 f— 421 

18, 13—393 

363, 378 

V. 

19, 37—344 

104, 3—385 

2, 3—373 

22, 6—360 

108, 7—463, 465 

7, 10—372, 388 

24, 27—362 

112, 14—389 

20, 2—373 

— , 30—344 

114, 1—201 

29, 9, 10—376, 377, 

32, 26—387 

117, 21—359, 363 

392 

40, 6—384 

126, 1, 7—342 

30, 7, 9—387 

— , 10—387 

130, 7—384 

32, 8—376 

59, 10, 11—372 

— , 8—360 

42, 9—372 

62, 18—376 

131, 4—372, 379 

44, 8—173 

66, 4—173 

132, 4—372 

52, 17—347 

84, 3—380 

133, 1—373 

53, 9—343 

87, 6—380 

164, 45 — 155 

54, 15—323 

il. 

169, 3—173 

70, 3—369 

1, 8—360 

174, 2-376, 377 

vi. 

11, 2—461 

— , 8—378 

4, 8-323 

41, 1—375 

176, 4—384 

12, 4—173 

61, 2—389 

189, 3—390 

14, 3—372 

73, 5-375 

ii. 

18, 3—370 

74, 8—323 

1, 11—323 

20, 10—379 

92, 5-360 

11, 18—371 

— , 11—361 

113, 7 £f— 469 

12, 2—388 

22, 10—363 

X. 

12, 4—282, 371 

23, 4—209 

22, 7, 8—373 

— , 11—383 

25, 2, 3—361, 363 

27, 6—374 

— , 12—388 

26, 5—384 

34, 1—352 

14, 4-388 

31, 4—379 

38, 3—362 

— , 6—378 

33, 3—361, 363 

43, 4r— 360 

15, 4—384 

44, 13—197 

48, 1—361 

19, 6—378 

45, 31—347 

— , 2—461 

20, 7—369, 375 

47, 24—461 

— , 7—374 

— , 8—379 

48, 8—323 

49, 3—362 

30, 8—386 

60, 6—361, 363 

53, 4—175 

iii. 

61, 2, 13—346 

54, 1—387 

12, 6—378 

— , 3, 370 

64, 9—343 

16, 4—209 

vii. 

65, 11—362 

23, 4—345 

5, 3—376 

69, 6—385 

30, 15 ff— 390 

— , 6—361 

71, 3—211 

32, 13—197 

6, 3-377, 378 

73, 7—387 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 

18, 5—369 

75, 5—341 

363, 389 

— , 6—374 

— , 6—343 

63, 14—359 

— , 13—377 

83, 1—362 

iv. 

— , 19—347 

— , 6—369 

4, 15—419 

19, 3—370 

86, 19—359 

5, 3—211 

— , 2—385 

87, 2 ff, 16—391, 

16, 9—372 

21, 5—391 

88, 10—204 

— , 13—375 

22, 9—198 

89, 7—379 

23, 7—373 

33, 5—205 

90—454 f, 458 

26, 1, 2—360 

83, 1—361 

90, 9—189 

— , 3—378 

95, 1, 2—346 

95, 7—387 
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Eigveda — eontimied, 

99, 3—391 
99, 6—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 
106, 8 — 374 
121, 4—349 
125, 4—209 

— , 5—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3—362 
146, 1, 6—393 
Rijis'van, 375, 378, 385 
Rishabha, 197 
Rishikas, 365 
Rishis. 196 ff. 

Ritter, Dr., 334 
Rock and pillar iuscrip- 
tiona, 59, 104 ff. 
Romakas, 491 
Rotnans, 267 ff- 
Rosen (Dr.) Rifp-eda, 370 
Roth, Dr. Rndolf, art. in 
Joum. Ger. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 
, literature and his- 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191, 335, 338, 341,347, 
351,355, 369, 446 

, Nirukta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 343 f, 348, 356, 
360. etc. 

, Disiiertation on the 

A.V,, 173, 447 

,art. inlndischeStod., 

185 

Rudolphi, 283 
Rudra, 194, 201, 352, 383, 
420 

Endr.td5man, 132 
Rupasiddhi (a Pali Gram- 
mar), 54, 60 


S 

S’aKari or Savari dialect, 
46, 50 

SadanirS, 403 ff, 442 
Sagara, 422 
,8,ahasanka, 160 
S.ahya, 48 
Sahityadarpan.a, 50 
S'ak.as, 50, 365, 443 
S’akalika, S'akalikT, 354 
f''ak.ilya, 177 
S’Altapuni, 177,204 
S'ikirT dialect, 46, 50 


S'akatayana, 177 
S'akuni, 353 
S’akuntala, 14 
S'akyamuni, 494 
S'akyasinha, 494 
Sama Kercs’aspa, 296 
Samanam Sevishta, 473 
Samareda, 188, 191, 445 
S'ambara, 368, 378, 389, 
etc. 

Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'anda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four Vedic, 187 
SanjayantT, 491 
S'ankaracharya, 434 

, on Brihad Ar. 

Tip. 164 

S'ankhayana Br., 328 
Sanskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Sapta^ataka, 76 
Sapta Sindhavas, 295, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Sarameya, 279 
S'aranyO, 279 
SarasTata, 398 
SarasTat, 346 
Sarasratl (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 ff, 370, 397 
ff. 441 

SarasvatT (goddess) 329, 
399 

Sara-svatl-kanthabharana, 

160 

Saravu, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 
361, 405 

S’arra, 202, 299, 451 
S'atabalaksha, 177 
S'atadru, 339 
Saty.ahavya. 324 
S'atapatba Brahmana — 

i. 1, 4, 14—386 

— 3, .5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff— 402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff— 388 

— 7, 3, 8—202 

ii. 2, 2, 8 ff— 372 

— 6, 2, 17—3.52 

iu. 2, 1, 2.3—114 

iv. 2, 1, 5 f— 386 

— 4, 4, 3 ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
viii. 1, 4, 10 — 352 
ji. 3, 1, 2 — 404 

— -5. 1. 10, 12—163 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
viii. 4, 3. 7 f— 189 

— 5, 4, -5 — 184 


S'atapatha B. — eont. 

— 5, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 5 — 485 
xiv. 4, 2, 22 — 184 
—6, 11, 2—156 

S'atyayana Brahmana, 184 
Saujata, 183 
S'aunaka, 164 
S'auraseni dialect, 36 f, 43 
ff, 48, 50 f, 69 d 108, 
127, 428 
S'avaras, 365 

Sayana’s commentary on 
R.V., quoted 155, 164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 350, 360, 363, 463, 
etc. 

Schlegel, A. W, von, his 
Essais, 281, 306, 335, 
466 

Schleicher, August, Com- 
pendium der Vergl. 
Grammat. der Indog. 
Spracben, 216, 229 f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their lan- 
guage, 486 ff. 

Seleucus, 336 
Semiramis, 336 
Semitic languages, 217 ff. 
Series, 479 
S'esh.a, 163 
Setubandha, 48 
Sewat nr Suwad 344 f. 
Shen Tamil, 436 
Siccacollum, 432 
S'imyus, 369 

Sind'hu (Indus) 341 ff, 482 
Sindhugandharas, 483 
Sindhukshit, 341 
Sindhnsauvlras, 406, 483 
S’ipha, 385 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Sits, 157 f,413, 417, 421, 
498 

Sits (the furrow) 421 
Siva, 201 f, 204,299,420 
Siryges, 479 
Skambha, 452 
Slavonic languages, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Soastu-s 334 
Sobhari, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 481 
Sngdians, 342, 468 
Soma. 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 325 
Soochnndra, 431 
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Spiegel, Dr. F., art. in 
Kuhn and Schleicher’* 
Beitrage, etc., 287, 298, 
468 f, 477 ff. 

. Avesta, 293 ff, 298 

ff, 312, 329 ff, 456 f. 

, Kammavakya, 63, 76 

S'rauta sutras, 186 
S'rlsailatn, 428 
Stenzler’s (Dr. A.) Mfich- 
chhakati, 14 

Sterenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 
the adoption of words 
into Sanskrit, 33 

, on the affinity of the 

northern and southern 
non - Arian languages, 
485 f. 

, Samaveda, 470 

Sthaulashthlvi, 177 
Streiter, Dissertatio de 
Sunahsepho, 185 
Subala, 353 
Sudis, 361 
S'uddhodana, 494 ff. 
Sudhesha, 49 
S'Odras, 304 f, 310, 364, 
483 

Sudum, 349 
Sughdha, 330 
Sugriva, 417 
S'ukra, 386 
Sultan Hahmud, 6 
S'unas's'epa, 184 
Snrahhlpattana, 491 
S’urparaka, 490 
Surya, 376 
Susartu, 343 ff. 
S’ushmina, 325 
S'ushna, 362. etc. 
Sushoma, 342, 348 
Sus'ravas, 385 
Sutlej, 345 (see S'utudil) 
Sutras. 179 
Sutrapitaka, 56 
S'utudri 341, 345 
S'uvastu, 344 
Svanaya, 342 
Svar, 188 
Svaijit, 353 
S'veti, 343, 348 f. 

Syriac, 218 


T 


Tadbhiira, 
TadbhaTam, 
TndbhuTumoo, 
Taitiki, 177 


) 47 ff. 
( 427 ff. 


Tajiks, 484 
Takman, 351 
Takshaka, 451 
Talakata, 490 
Tambapanni, 60 
Tamil language, 32, 260, 
423 ff. 


Tamulians, 303 
Taittirlya Brabmana — 
Commentary on — 
i. 5, 9, 2—156 
Do. Tol. ii. p. 842 — 346 
Taittirlya Sanhita, 184 
i. 2, 1—172 

— 5, 1, 1—202 
T. 5, 7, 3—203 
vi. 2, 3—382 

— 4, 7, 3—212 

— 4, 10, 1—386 


p. 466—202 
Comm, on, p. 9 — 163 
Tand.aka Brahmana, 184 
Tartar languages, 441 
Tatsama, 

Tatsamam, 

Tutsumumoo ! 

Telinga, 

Telingana, 


47 ff. 
427 ff. 

• 260, 428 


Telugu langu.age, 32, 127, 
260. 423 ff. ■ 


Teutonic languages, 218 

tribes, 280 

Tircsias, 196 

Thagurian mountains, 479 
Thraetaono, 296, 330, 474 
Titans, 363 
Trasadasyu, 344, 370 
Trarl riilvi 187,445 
Tril'inga,'428 f, 433 
Trimurti. 202 


Trishtama, .343, 348 
Trita, 296, 388, 474 
Tjitsus, 20-5, 377 
Trivikraraa, 203 
Trover, M., Rajatarangini, 
483 


Tullberg'sMfdavika Agni- 
mitra, 14 
Turfan, 484 

Tumour, M., his M.aha- 
wanso, quoted or referred 
to, 53, .5.5, 57, 60 f, 76 

, art. in Jour. As. 

Soc. of Bengal. 1 1 0 
TnrTa«n. 260. 348, 422 
Tur^.ay.lna. 386 
T»asbtri, 17.5, 388 


U 

Dchchhishfci, 139 
Udgatri, 188 
Udlchyas, 356 
Ujjvalaladatta’sTTuadi Su- 
tra.s. Prof. Aufrecht’s 
edition of, 490 
tlloka, Ulagu, 435, 458 
Dnyudeshyumoo, 49 
TJpanishads, 163, 176, 200 
Dpasad, 381 
Drana, 388 
Uranos, 279 
tJnlu dialect, 6 f. 

Drunjira, 348 
TJrva, 330 
Us'anas, 361, 386 
Ushas, 452 
tJs'inaras, 354 
TJtkall dialect, 46 
Utkila, 197 
Utsavasanketiis, 364 
Utsu-deshyumoo, 49 (see 
At=u) 

Uttarakums', 324 ff, 337, 
339 

Uttara Madra.s, 324, 339 

V 

Vach, 211 ff. 329 
Vaekercta, 330 
Vabllka, 48 (sec Bahlika); 

ditto dialect, 50 
Vaibhojas, 260 
Vaisrarana, 417 
Valsya, 298, 310,456,483 
Vaivasvata. 469 
Vajasaneyi Tajurveda, 193 
Vajas.aneTi Sanhita— 

3, 61—352 
6, 8 and commentarv, 
380 f 

8, 56—461 
16, .54—172 
18, 52—198 

22, 22—462 

23, 22 f— 122 
V,ala, 363 

Valakbilya ii. 8 — 370 
Vahakhilva - 
iv. 3—204 
vi. 6-211 
VillmTki. 408 
v.lmudeva, 184. 211, 361 
V.'im.adevya, 156 
Van-aras. or monkeys, 419 
Vangrida, 385 
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Varaha Mihira, cpoted, 5 
Varcliin, 386 

Vararucki, 12, 14, 43, 52, 
59, 75, 148, 264 
Varena, 330 
Varshyayani, 177 
Varuna, 212, 279, 297, etc. 
Varvaras, 365 
Vasishtha, 184, 198, 205, 
389,'447 

Vas'triya fshayafft, 456, 
460, 464 
Vasta, 344 
Vatapi, 414 

Vayu, 163, 188, 205, 213, 
297 

Vayu Purana, 421 f. 

Veda, 179 f, 186 
Vedangas, 179 
Vedartha prakas'a, comm. 

on Taitt. S., quoted, 163 
Vedavatl, 498 
Vedavyasa, 199 
Vedic Sanskrit, forms of, 1 
206 flf. 

Vendidad, 498 
Vendidad, first fargard of, 
314, 329 £f, 418 

2nd do., 331 

VereAragna, Verethraya, 
317, 474 
Vehrkana, 330 
Vernaculars of India, their 
antiquity, 7 ff.' 
Vibhashas, 46 
Vibhishana, 416, 490 
Vidathin, 375 
Videgha, the Mathava, 402 
Videhas, 403 f. 
Vikramaditya, 135, 160, 
444 

Vikramorva4I, 12 
Vimadas, 198 
Vina^ana, 391, 400 f. 
Vinayaka Bhatta, 329 
Vinayapitaka, 56 
Vindhya.'303 f, 309, 339, 
349,' 408, 414 
Vipas", 342, 345, 348 
Viradha, 410 f. 

Vishnu, 181, 202 ff, 362, 
etc. 

Vishnupada, 204 
Vishnupuraiia, 162, 259, 
421,484' 

Vidisipra, 392 


Vi^vamitra, 17^, 197, 364, 
379, 389, 413, 422 
Vis've-devah, 185, 205,343 
Vitasta, 34i, 344, 348 
Vivasvat,VivanhTaht, 296, 
470 

Vivien de St. Martin,xsiv. 
f, 348 

Vratyas, 351, 483 
Vrindavana, 401 
Vrishalas, 401, 422 
Vritra, 175 f, 363, etc. 
Vritrahau 317, 389, 474 
VyavaharikT (vak) 67, 156 
Vullers, Dr. J. A., his 
Persian and Latin Lex., 
and Persian Grammar, 
220, 223 
Vyasa, 398 
ditto, 403 


W 

Weber’s Bhagavati, 14 

Essay on the Kama- 

yana, 421 

Indische Lit. ges- 

chichte, 105, 144, 152, 
184, 187, 191, 193, 339, 
361, 408, 421 

Indische Skizzen, 

217, 309, 317, 339 

Indische Studien, 62, 

105, 107, 12.5, 129, 152, 
154, 192, 202,265,324, 
328, 339, 351, 354, etc. 

article in Jour. Ger. 

, Or. Soc. 66, 157 

^ Malavika and Agni- 

mitra, 105 

Eamatapanlya Dpa- 

nishad, 42t 

Saptas'ataka of Hala, 

14, 75 

Vajasaneyi Sanhitse 

specimen, 130 

in Lit. Centralblatt, 

399 

Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, 
his history of India, 421 
Whitney, Prof. W. D., his 
art. in Jour. Amer. Or. 
Society, 187, 190, 194, 
196, 210, 446, 474 

, art. in North Amer. 

Beview, 286 

\ 


Wilson, Prof. H. H., Ari- 
ena Antiqna, 344 

, Eig>eda Sanhita, 

164, 185, 194,201,203, 
3m 369 f. 

^Sanskrit Gram., 208 

, Vishnu Purana, 342, 

398, 40L 411, 420 f. 

— Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, 34, 158. 

, articles and notice 

in Jour. B.A.S. 104*fif, 
106, 109, 111 ff, 185 
Wilson, Eev. Dr. J., notes 
on the MahrattI lan- 
guage, 26, 486 

, India three thousand 

years ago, 390 
Windischmann, Deher den 
Somacultus der Arier, 
297, 469 ff. 

, Mithra, 297 

Y 

Tadn, 260, 348 
Yadavas, 260, 420 
Yajnaparibhashii, 179 
YSjnavalkya, 192, 298,404 
Yainikas, 176 
Yajurveda, 188, 192, 445 
Yama, 296, 416, 469 f. 
Yamuna, 341, 345 ff, 482 
Yarkband, 484 
Yaska, 151, 153, 164 
Yas’na, 456, i7'' 
Yatudhana, 389 L 418 
Yavanas, 139, 25b '^3 

Yavyavatl, 348 
Yaxartes, 318, 480 f. 
Yayati, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 

Tima, 296. 331; 470,473, 

Zanizummim, 419 
Zaratusbtra or Zoroaster, 
299, 315, 331 ff, 464, 
472 ff. 

Zend, 216, 218, 220 ff, 
226, 228 ff, 242, 258 f, 
266, 287 ff. 

Zendavesta, 216, 226, 258, 
455 f, 476 
Zens, 279, 295 
Zoroastrians, 314.- 
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